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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

A number of writers, would-be Marxists, have this year 
undertaken a veritable campaign against the philosophy of 
Marxism In the course of less than half a year four books 
devoted mainly and almost exclusively to attacks on dialec- 
tical materialism have made their appeaiance These include 
first and foremost Studies in — it would have been more 
propel to say “against”) the PbiloHophy of Marxism (St 
Petersburg, 1908), a symposium by Bn/aiov, Bogdanov, 
Lunacharsky, Beiman, Helfond, Yushkevich and Suvorov, 
Yushkevich’s Materialism and Critical Realism, Berman’s 
Dialectics in the Light of the Modern Theory of Knowledge 
and Valentinov’s The Philosophical Constructions of 
Mai XI sm 

All these people could not have lieen ignorant of the fact 
that Maix and Engels scoies of times leimed their philosoph- 
ical views dialectical mateiialism Ycl all these people, who, 
despite the shaip divergence of their political views, are 
united in then hostility toward dialectical mateiialism, at 
the same time claim to be Maivists in philosophy ^ Engels’ 
dialectics is “mysticism,” says Beiman Engels’ views have 
become “antiquated,” remaiks Bazaiov casually, as though it 
were a self-evident fact Materialism thus appears to be 
lefuted by oui bold waiiiors, who pioudly allude to the 
“modern theory of knowledge,” “lecent philosophy” (oi 
“recent positivism”), the “philoso[>hy of modern natural 
science,” or e\en the “philosophv of natural science of the 
twentieth centiny " Supported by all these supposedly recent 
doctrines, oui deslioyeis of dialectical inaterialism proceed 
Icarlessly to downright fideism^ (in (lie case of Lunacharsky 
it is most evident, but by no means in his case aloneO Yet 

^ Fideism is a doctrine which substitutes faith for kno\vled{?c, or 
which geneially attaches significance to faith. 
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when it comes to an explicit definition of their attitude Io- 
ns aids Maix and Engels, all their courage and all their respect 
for their own convictions at once disappear In deed — a 
complete renunciation of dialectical materialism, i e , ot 
Marxism, in word — endless subteifuges, attempts to evade 
the essence of the question, to cover their retreat, to put 
some materialist or othei in place ot materialism in geneial, 
and a determined lefusal to make a direct analysis of the 
innumerable mateiialist declarations of Maix and Engels 
This IS truly “mutiny on one’s knees,’’ as it was justly char- 
acteiised by one Marxist This is typical philosophical levi- 
sionism, for it was only the revisionists who gamed a sad 
notoriety foi themselves by their departuie fiom the funda- 
mental views of Marxism and by their fear, or inability, to 
“settle accounts” openly, explicitly, resolutely and clearly 
with the views they had abandoned When orthodox Marx- 
ists had occasion to pronounce against some antiquated 
vieNvs of Maix (foi instance, Mehrmg when he opposed 
certain historical propositions), it was always done with 
such precision and thoroughness that no one has ever found 
anything ambiguous m such liteiary utterances 

For the rest, there is in the Studies “in” the Philosophy 
of Marxism one phrase which lesembles tiie truth This is 
Lunacharsky’s phiase “Perhaps we [i e , all the collaboia- 
tors of the Studies evidently] have gone astray, but we are 
seeking” (p 101) That the iiist half of tins phrase contains 
an alisolute and the second a lelalive tiuth, I shall endeav- 
our to demonstrate circumstantially in the piesent book At 
the moment I would only remaik that if our philosophers 
had spoken not m the name of Marxism but m the name 
of a few “seeking” Maixists, they would have shown moie 
lespect foi themselves and toi Maixism 

As foi mvself, I too am a “seeker” in pliilosophy Name- 
ly, the task I have set myself in these comments is to find 
out Nvhal was the stumbling block to these people who under 
the guise of Marxism are otTering something incredilily 
muddled, confused and leactionary 

Srptembor i')08 The Author 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Will) the exception of a few corrections in the text, the 
piescnt edition does not differ from the previous one I hope 
that, irrespective of the dispute with the Russian “Mach- 
lans,” it will prove useful as an aid to an acquaintance with 
the philosophy of Marxism, dialectical matenalism, as well 
as with tlie philosophical conclusions from the recent 
discoveries in natural science As for A A Bogdanov’s latest 
works, which I have had no opportunity to examine, the 
appended article by Comrade V I Nevsky gives the neces- 
saiy information ' Comrade V I Nevsky, not only in his 
work as a propagandist in general, but also as an active 
woikei in the Paity school in particular, has had ample 
opportunity to convince himself that under the guise of 
“pioletaiian cultiiie” A A Bogdanov is imparling bourgeois 
and reactionary views 

sSc'p!eml)er 2 1920 

iV Lenin 


‘ This aiticlc IS omitted Imm the present edition —7 rnns. 




IN LIEU OF INTRODUCTION 

HOW CERTAIN “MARXISTS” IN 1908 AND CERTAIN 
IDEALISTS IN 1710 REFUTED MATERIALISM 

Anyone in the least acquainted with philosophical ht- 
eiature must know that scarcely a single contemporary 
professor of philosophy (or of theology) can be found who 
IS not directly or indirectly engaged in refuting materialism 
They have declared materialism refuted a thousand times, 
yet are continuing to refute it for the thousand and first 
time All our revisionists are engaged in refuting material- 
ism, pretending, however, that actually they are only refut- 
ing the materialist Plekhanov, and not the materialist 
Engels, nor the materialist Feuerbach, nor the materialist 
views of J Dietzgen — and, moreover, that they are refuting 
materialism from the standpoint of “recent” and “modern” 
positivism, natural science, and so forth Without citing 
quotations, which anyone desiring to do so could cull by 
the hundred from the books above mentioned, I shall refer 
to those arguments by which materialism is being combated 
by Bazarov, Bogdanov, Yushkevich, Valentinov, Chernov' 
and other Machians I shall use this latter term throughout 
as a synonym for “einpino-criticist” because it is shorter and 
simpler and has already acquired rights of citizenship in 
Russian literature That Ernst Mach is the most popular 
representative of empirio-criticism today is universally ac- 
knowledged in philosophical literature,® while Bogdanov’s 

' V Chernov, Philosophical and Sociological Studies, Moscow, 
1907 The author is as ardent an adherent of Avenanus and an enemy 
of dialectical materialism as Bararov and Co 

* See, for instance. Dr Richard Honigswald, Ueber die Lehre 
Humes von der liealitat dec Xuflendinge, Berlin, 1904, S 20 
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and Yushkevich’s depaitures fiom “pure” Machism aic of 
absolutely secondary importance, as will be shown latei 

The materialists, we are told, recognise something un- 
thinkable and unknowable — “things-in-thcmselvcs” — matter 
“outside of experience” and outside of our knowledge They 
lapse into genuine mysticism by admitting the existence of 
something beyond, something transcending the bounds of 
“experience” and knowledge When they say that mattei, 
by acting upon our sense-organs, produces sensations, the 
materialists take as their basis the “unknown,” nothingness, 
for do they not themselves declare our sensations to be 
the only source of knowledge‘s The materialists lapse into 
“Kantianism” (Plekhanov, by recognising the existence of 
“things-in-themselves,” i e , things outside of oui conscious- 
ness) , they “duplicate” the world and preach “dualism,” 
tor the mateiiahsts hold that beyond the appeal ance theic 
IS the thing-m-itself, beyond the immediate sense data there 
IS something else, some fetish, an “idol,” an absolute, a 
source of “metaphysics,” a double of lehgion (“holy 
matter,” as Bazarov says) 

Such are the arguments levelled by the Machians 
against materialism, as repeated and retold m varying keys 
by the afore-mentioned writers 

In order to test whether these arguments arc new, and 
whether they are really directed against only one Russian 
materialist who “lapsed into Kantianism,” we shall give 
some detailed quotations from the works of an old idealist, 
George Berkeley This historical inquiry is all the moie 
necessary in the introduction to our comments since we 
shall have frequent occasion to refer to Berkeley and his 
trend in philosophy, for the Machians misrepiesent both 
the relation of Mach to Berkeley and the essence of Berke- 
ley’s philosophical line. 

The work of Bishop George Berkeley, published in 1710 
under the title Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge^ begins with the following argument “It is 

^ Works of George Berkeley, edited by A C Fraser, Oxford, 1871, 
Vol I, p 155 
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evident to anyone who takes a survey of the objects of 
human knowledge, that they are either ideas actually im- 
printed on the senses, or else such as are perceived by attend- 
ing to the passions and operations of the mind, or lastly, 
ideas formed by help of memory and imagination By 
sight I have the ideas of light and colours, with their several 
degrees and vaiiations By touch I perceive hard and soft, 
heat and cold, motion and resistance Smelling furnishes 
me with odouis, the palate with tastes, and hearing conveys 
sounds .. And as several of these are observed to accom- 
pany each other, they come to be marked by one name, and 
so to be reputed as one thing Thus, for example, a certain 
coloui, taste, smelt, figure and consistence having been 
observed to go together, are accounted one distinct thing, 
signified by the name apple, other collections of ideas 
constitute a stone, a tree, a book, and the like sensible 
things . ” (§ 1) 

Such IS the content of the first section ot Berkeley’s 
woik We must remember that Berkeley takes as the basis 
ot his philosophy “hard, soft, heat, cold, colours, taste, 
odours,” etc For Berkeley, things are “collections of ideas,” 
this expression designating the aforesaid, let us say, quali- 
ties or sensations, and not abstract thoughts 

Berkeley goes on to say that besides these “ideas or ob- 
jects of knowledge” there exists something that perceives 
them — “mind, spirit, soul or myself’* (§ 2) It is self-evident, 
the philosopher concludes, that “ideas” cannot exist outside 
of the mind that perceives them In order to convince our- 
selves of this it IS enough to consider the meaning of the 
word “exist ” “The table I write on I say exists, that is, I 
see and feel it, and if I were out of my study I should say 
it existed, meaning thereby that if I was in my study I might 
perceive it. . That is what Berkeley says in § 3 of his 
work and thereupon he begins a polemic against the people 
whom he calls materialists (§§ 18, 19, etc ) “I cannot con- 
ceive,” he says, “how it is possible to speak of the absolute 
existence of things without their relation to the fact that 
somebody perceives them To exist means to be perceived” 
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(their esse is percipi, § 3 — a dictum of Berkeley’s frequently 
quoted in textbooks on the history of philosophy) “It is in- 
deed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst men, that 
houses, mountains, riveis, and in a word all sensible objects 
have an existence, natural or real, distinct from their being 
perceived by the undei standing” (§ 4) This opinion is a 
“manifest contradiction,” says Berkeley “For, what are 
the afore-mentioned objects but the things we perceive by 
sense‘> and what do we perceive besides our own ideas or 
sensations'^ and is it not plainly repugnant that any one of 
these, or any combination of them, should exist un- 
perceived'^” (§4) 

The expression “collection ol ideas” Beikeley now 
replaces by what to him is an equivalent expression, com- 
bination of sensations, and accuses the materialists of a “re- 
pugnant” tendency to go still further, of seeking some source 
of this complex — that is, of this combination of sensations. 
In § 5 the materialists are accused of trifling with an abstrac- 
tion, for to divorce the sensation fiom the object, according 
to Berkeley, is an empty abstraction “In truth,” he says at 
the end of § 5, omitted in the second edition, “the object and 
the sensation are the same thing, and cannot therefore be ab- 
sti acted from each other” Berkeley goes on “But, say you, 
though the ideas themselves do not exist without the mind, 
yet there may be things like them, whereof they are copies 
or resemblances; which things exist without the mind, in an 
unthinking substance I answer, an idea can be like nothing 
but an idea, a colour or figure can be like nothing but an- 
other colour or figure I ask whether those supposed orig- 
inals, or external things, of which our ideas are the pictures 
or representations, be themselves perceivable or no*^ If they 
are, then they are ideas and we have gained our point, but 
if you say they are not, I appeal to anyone whether it be 
sense to assert a colour is like something which is invisible, 
hard or soft, like something which is intangible, and so of 
the rest” (§ 8) 

As the reader sees, Bazaiov’s “arguments” against Ple- 
khanov concerning the problem of whether things can exist 
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apart from their action on us do not differ in the least from 
Berkeley’s arguments against the matciiahsts whom he does 
not mention by name. Berkeley considers the notion of the 
existence of “matter or corporeal substance” (§ 9) such a 
“contradiction,” such a “repugnant” thing that it is really 
not worth wasting time exposing it lie says “But because 
the tenet of the existence of Matter seems to have taken so 
deep a root in the minds of philosophers, and draws after 
it so many ill consequences, I choose rather to be thought 
prolix and tedious than omit anything that might conduce 
to the full discovery and extirpation of that prejudice” (§ 9) 

We shall presently see to what ill consequences Tlerkeley 
IS referring Let us first finish with his theoictical aiguments 
against the materialists Denying the “absolute” existence 
of objects, that is, the existence of things outside human 
knowledge, Berkeley deliberately represents the views of his 
opponents as though they recognised the “tlnng-in-itself ” 
In § 24 Berkeley writes in italics that the opinion which he 
IS refuting recognises “the absolute existence of sensible 
objects in themselves, or without the mind” (pp 167-68, op 
cit ) The two fundamental lines of philosophical outlook are 
here depicted with the straightforwardness, clarity and pre- 
cision that distinguish the classical philosophers fiom the 
inventors of “new” systems in our day Materialism is the 
recognition of “obj'ects in themselves,” or outside the mind, 
ideas and sensations are copies or images of those objects 
The opposite doctrine (idealism) claims that objects do not 
exist “without the mind”, objects are “combinations of sen- 
sations ” 

This was written in 1710, fourteen years before the birth 
of Immanuel Kant, yet our Machians, supposedly on the 
basis of “recent” philosophy, made the discovery that the 
recognition of “obj’ects in themselves” is a lesult of the in- 
fection or distortion of materialism by Kantianism 1 The 
“new” discoveries of the Machians arc the pioduct of an 
astounding ignorance of the history of the basic philosoph- 
ical trends 

Their next “new” thought consists in this that the con- 
2—781 
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cepts “matter” or “substance” are remnants of old uncritic- 
al views. Mach and Avenaiius, you see, advanced philosoph- 
ical thought, deepened analysis and eliminated these “abso- 
lutes,” “unchangeable entities,” etc If you wish to check 
such assertions with the original sources, go to Berkeley and 
you will see that they are pretentious fictions Berkeley says 
quite definitely that matter is “nonentity” (§ 68), that mat- 
ter is nothing (§ 80) “You may,” thus Berkeley ridicules 
the materialists, “if so it shall seem good, use the word 
matter in the same sense as othe'r men use nothing'’’ (pp 
196-97) At the beginning, says Berkeley, it was believed that 
colours, odours, etc , “really exist,” but subsequently such 
views were renounced, and it was seen that they only exist 
in dependence on our sensations But this elimination of old 
enoneoiis concepts was not completed, a remnant is the 
concept “substance” (§ 73), which is also a “prejudice” (p 
195), and which was finally exposed by Bishop Berkeley in 
17101 In 1908 there are still wags who seriously believe 
Avenarius, Petzoldt, Mach and the rest, when they main- 
tain that it was only “recent positivism” and “recent natu- 
ral science” which at last succeeded in eliminating these 
“metaphysical” conceptions 

These same wags (among them Bogdanov) assure their 
readers that it was the new philosophy that explained the 
error of the “duplication of the world” in the doctrine of 
the eternally lefuted materialists, who speak of some soit of 
a “reflection” by the human consciousness of things existing 
outside the consciousness A mass of sentimental verbiage 
has been written by the above-named authors about this 
“duplication ” Owing to forgetfulness or ignorance, they 
failed to add that these new discoveries had already been 
discovered in 1710 Berkeley says 

“Our knowledge of these [i e , ideas or things] has been 
very much obscured and confounded, and we have been led 
into very dangerous errors by supposing a twotold existence 
of the objects of sense — the one intelligible or in the mind, 
the other real and without the mind” (i e , outside conscious- 
ness) And Berkeley ridicules this “repugnant” notion, which 
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admits the possibility of thinking the unthinkable! The 
source of the “repugnancy,” of course, follows from our sup- 
posing a dilTerence between things and ideas the sup- 
posilion of external objects” (§ 87) This same source — as 
discovered by Berkeley in 1710 and rediscovered by Bogdan- 
ov in 1908 — engenders a faith in fetishes and idols “The 
existence of Matter,” says Berkeley, “or bodies unperceived, 
has not only been the main support of Atheists and Fatal- 
ists, but on the same principle doth Idolatry likewise in all 
its vaiious forms depend” (§ 94) 

Here we arrive at those “ill consequences” derived from 
the “repugnant” doctiine of the existence of an external 
world which compelled Bishop Beikeley not only to lefiite 
this doctrine theoretically, but passionately to persecute its 
adherents as enemies “For as we have shown the doctrine 
of Matter or corporeal Substance to have been the mam 
pillai and support of Scepticism, so likewise upon the same 
toundalion have been raised all the impious schemes of 
Atheism and Irreligion How great a Inend material 
substance has been to Atheists in all ages were needless to 
relate All then monstrous systems have so visible and nec- 
essary a dependence on it, that when this cornerstone is 
once removed, the whole fabric cannot choose but fall to 
the giound, insomuch that it is no longer worth while to 
bestow a particular consideration on the absuidities ot every 
wretched sect of Atheists (§ 92, p 203) 

“Matter being once expelled out of nature drags with it 
so many sceptical and impious notions, such an incredible 
number of disputes and puzzling questions [“the principle of 
economy of thought,” discoveied by Mach in the ’seventies, 
“philosophy as a conception of the world according to the 
piinciple of minimum expenditure of elToit” — Avenarius in 
18761] which have been thorns in the sides of divines as 
well as philosophers, and made so much fruitless work for 
mankind, that if the arguments we have pioduced against 
it are not found equal to demonstration (as to me they evi- 
dently seem), yet I am sure all friends to knowledge, peace, 
and religion have reason to wish they were” (§ 96). 

2 * 
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Fiankly and bluntly did Bishop Berkeley argue I In our 
lime these veiy same thoughfs on the “economical” elimina- 
tion of “mattei” from philosophy are enveloped in a much 
inoie ailful form, and confused by the use of a “new” ter- 
minology, so that these thoughts may be taken by naive 
people for “lecenl” philosophy 1 

But Berkeley was not only candid as to the tendencies 
of his philosophy, he also endeavoured to cover its idealistic 
nakedness, to represent it as being free from absurdities and 
acceptable to “common sense ” Instinctively defending him- 
selt against the accusation of what would nowadays be 
called subjective idealism and solipsism, he says that liy our 
philosophy “we are not deprived of any one thing in nature” 
(§ 34) Nature remains, and the distinction between realities 
and chimeras lemains, only “they both equally exist m the 
mind” “I do not aiguc against the existence ot any one 
thing that we can appiehend, either by sense or refleetion 
That the things I see with my eyes and touch with my hands 
do exist, leally exist, I make not the least question The only 
thing whose existence we deny is that which philosophers 
[Beikeley’s italics] call Matter or coiporeal substance. And 
in doing this Iheie is no damage done to the rest ot man- 
kind, who, I dare say, will never miss it The Atheist 
indeed will want the colour of an empty name to support 
his impiety . ” 

This thought IS made still clearer in § 37, where Berke- 
ley replies to the eharge that his philosophy destioys corpo- 
leal substance “ it the word substance be taken in the 
vulgar sense, for a combination of sensible qualities, such as 
extension, solidity, weight, and the like — this we cannot be 
accused ot taking away, but if it be taken m a philosophic 
sense, tor the support of accidents or qualities without the 
mind — then indeed I acknowledge that we lake it away, if 
one may be said to take away that which never had any 
existence, not even in the imagination ” 

Not without good cause did the English philosopher, 
Fiaser, an idealist and adherent of Berkeleianisni, who edited 
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Berkeley’s works and supplied them with his own anno- 
tations, designate Berkeley’s doctrine by the term “natural 
lealism’’ (op cit , p x) This amusing terminology must by 
all means be noted, for it in fact expi esses Beikeley’s inten- 
tion to counterfeit realism. In our further exposition we 
shall frequently find the “recent” “positivists” repealing the 
same stratagem or counterfeit in a dilTeient form and in a 
di/feient verbal wrapping Berkeley does not deny the exist- 
ence of real things! Berkeley does not go counter to the 
opinion of all humanity! Berkeley denies “only” the teach- 
ing of the philosophers, viz , the theory of knowledge, which 
seriously and resolutely takes as the foundation of all its 
reasoning the lecognition of the external world and the re- 
flection thereof in the minds of men Berkeley does not deny 
natural science, which has always adhered (mostly uncon- 
sciously) to this, i e , the materialist, theory of knowledge 
We road in § 59 “We may, from the experience' [Berkeley 
— a philosophy of “pure experience”] we have had of the 
tram and succession of ideas in our minds make 
well-giounded predictions concerning the ideas we shall be 
affected with pursuant to a great train of actions, and be 
enabled to pass a right judgment of what would have ap- 
pealed to us, m case we were placed in circumstances very 
different from those we are in at present Herein consists 
the knowledge of nature, which [listen to thisl] may pre- 
serve its use and certainty very consistently with what hath 
been said ” 

Let us regard the external world, nature, as “a combina- 
tion of sensations” evoked in our mind by a deity Acknowl- 
edge this and give up searching for the “giound” of these 
sensations outside the mind, outside men, and I will acknowl- 
edge within the framework of my idealist theory of knowl- 
edge all natural science and all the importance and authen- 
ticity of its deductions It is precisely this framewoik, and 
only this framewoik, that I need for my deductions in fa- 

* In his preface Fraser insists that both Berkeley and Locke 
“appeal exclusively to experience” (p. 117). 
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vour of “peace and religion ” Such is Berkeley’s train of 
thought It correctly expresses the essence of idealist phi- 
losophy and its social significance, and we shall encounter 
it later when we come to speak of the relation of Machism 
to natural science. 

Let us now consider another recent discovery that was 
borrowed from Bishop Berkeley in the twentieth century by 
the recent positivist and ciilical realist, P Yushkevich This 
discovery is “cmpirio-symbolism ’’ “Berkeley,” says Fraser, 
“thus reverts to his favourite theory of a Universal Natuial 
Symbolism” (op at , p 190) Did these words not occur m 
an edition of 1871, one might have suspected the English 
fideist philosopher Fraser of plagiarising both the mod- 
ern mathematician and physicist Poincare and the Russian 
“Marxist” Yushkevich! 

This theory of Beikeley’s which threw Fraser into rap- 
tures, IS set forth by the Bishop as follows 

“The connexion of ideas [do not forget that for Berkeley 
ideas and things are identical] does not imply the relation 
of cause and effect, but only of a mark or sign with the 
thing signified” (§ 65) “Hence, it is evident that those things, 
which under the notion of a cause co-operating or concur- 
ring to the production of effects, are altogether inexplicable, 
and run us into great absurdities, may be very naturally 
explained when they are considered only as marks or 
signs for our information” (§ 66) Of course, in the opinion 
of Berkeley and Fraser, it is no other than the deity who 
informs ns by means of these “empirio-symbols ” The episte- 
mological significance of symbolism in Berkeley’s theory, 
however, consists in this, that it is to replace “the doctrine” 
which “pretends to explain things by corporeal causes” 
(§ 06) 

We have before us two philosophical trends in the ques- 
tion of causality One “pretends to explain things by corpo- 
real causes ” It is clear that it is connected with the 
“doctrine of matter” refuted as “repugnant” by Bishop 
Berkeley The other reduces the “notion of causality” to 
the notion of a “mark or sign” which serves for “our 
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information” (supplied by God) We shall meet these two 
trends in a twentieth-century garb when we analyse the 
attitudes of Machism and dialectical materialism to this 
question 

Further, as regards the question of reality, it ought also 
to be lemaiked that Berkeley, refusing as he docs to rec- 
ognise the existence of things outside the mind, tries to 
find a criterion for distinguishing between the real and the 
fictitious In § 36 he says that those “ideas” which the minds 
of men evoke at pleasure “are faint, weak, and unsteady m 
respect to others they perceive by sense, which, being im- 
pressed upon them according to certain rules oi laws of na- 
ture, speak themselves about the effects of a Mind more 
powerful and wise than human spirits These latter are said 
to have more reality in them than the former, by which is 
meant that they are more affecting, orderly and distinct, and 
that they are not fictions of the mind perceiving them ” 
Elsewhere {§ 84) Berkeley tries to connect the notion of real- 
ity with the simultaneous perception of the same sensations 
by many people For instance, how shall we resolve the 
question as to whether the transformation of water into 
wine, of which we are being told, is real? “If at table all 
who were present should see, and smell, and taste, and 
drink wine, and find the effects of it, with me there could 
be no doubt of its reality ” And Fraser explains “The 
simultaneous consciousness of the ‘same’ sense-ideas by 
different persons, as distinguished from the purely individ- 
ual or personal consciousness of imaginary objects and 
emotions, is here referred to as a test of the reality of the 
former ” 

From this it is evident that Berkeley’s subjective ideal- 
ism IS not to be interpreted as though it ignored the distinc- 
tion between individual and collective perception On the 
contrary, he attempts on the basis of this distinction to con- 
struct a criterion of reality Deriving “ideas” from the action 
of the deity upon the human mind, Berkeley thus approaches 
objective idealism; the world proves to be not my idea but 
the product of a single supreme spiritual cause that creates 
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both the “laws of nature” and the laws distinguishing “more 
real” ideas from those less real, and so forth 

In anothei work, The Thiee Dialogues Between Hylas 
and Plulonous (1713), where he endeavours to present his 
views in an especially popular form, Berkeley sets forth the 
opposition between his doctiine and the materialist doctrine 
111 the following way 

“I assert as well as you [materialists] that, since we are 
affected from without, we must allow Powers to be without, 
111 a Being distinct fioni oui selves But then we differ as 
to the kind of this poweiful being I will have it to be Spirit, 
you Matter, or I know not what (I may add too, you know 
not what) thud nature ” (p 335) 

Fiaser comments “This is the gist of the whole question 
According to the Materialists, sensible phenomena are due 
to material substance, or to some unknown ‘third nature’, 
according to Berkeley, to Rational Will, according to Hume 
and the Positivists, their oiigin is absolutely unknown, and 
we can only generalise them inductively, through custom, as 
facts ” 

Here the English Beikeleian, Fraser, approaches from 
his consistent idealist standpoint the same fundamental 
“lines” in philosophy which were so clearly characterised 
by the materialist Engels In his work Ludwig Feuerbach 
Engels divides philosophers into “two great camps” — mate- 
rialists and idealists Engels — dealing with thcoiies of the 
two trends much more developed, varied and iich in content 
than Fraser dealt with — sees the fundamental distinction 
between them m the fact that while foi the materialists na- 
tuie IS piimaiy and spiiit secondary, for the idealists the 
reverse is the case In between these two camps Engels 
places the adherents of Hume and Kant, who deny the pos- 
sibility of knowing the world, or at least of knowing it 
fully, and calls them agnostics In his Ludwig Feuerbach 
Engels applies this term only to the adherents of Hume 
(those people whom Fraser calls, and who like to call 
themselves, “positivists”) But in his article “On Historical 
Materialism,” Engels explicitly speaks of the standpoint of 
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'‘the Neo-Kantian agnostic,” regarding Nco-Kanlianism as a 
variety of agnosticism.* 

We cannot dwell here on this remaikably correct and 
profound judgment of Engels’ (a judgment which is shame- 
lessly ignored by the Machians) We shall discuss it in de- 
tail later on For the piesent we shall coniine ourselves to 
pointing to this Marxian terminology and to this meeting of 
extremes, the views of a consistent materialist and of a con- 
sistent idealist on the fundamental philosophical trends In 
order to illustrate these trends (with which we shall con- 
stantly have to deal in our further exposition) let us biiefly 
note the views of outstanding philosophers of the eighteenth 
century who pursued a different path from Berkeley. 

Here are Hume’s arguments In his An Enquiry Concern- 
ing Human Understanding, m the chapter (XH) on sceptical 
philosophy, he says “It seems evident, that men are carried, 
by a natural instinct or prepossession, to repose faith in their 
senses, and that, without any reasoning, or even almost 
before the use of reason, we always suppose an external 
universe, which depends not on our perception, but would 
exist though we and every sensible creature were absent 
or annihilated Even the animal creations are governed by 
a like opinion, and preseive tins belief of external objects, 
in all their thoughts, designs, and actions . 

“But this umveisal and primary opinion of all men is 
soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches 
us, that nothing can ever be present to the mind but an 
image or perception, and that the senses are only the inlets, 
through which these images are conveyed, without being 
able to produce any immediate intercourse between the mind 
and the object The table, which we see, seems to diminish, 
as we remove farther from it But the real table, which 
exists independent of us, suffers no alteration. It was, 

* Friedrich Engels, “Ueber histonschen Matenahsmus,” Neue 
Zeit, XI Jg, Bd I (1892-93), Nr 1, S 18 Translated from the English 
by Engels himself (This article was published as an introduction to 
the English translation of Engels’ Socialism Utopian and Scientific — 
T cans ) 
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therefore, nothing but its image, which was present to the 
mind These are the obvious dictates of reason, and no man, 
who reflects, ever doubted, that the existences, which we 
consider, when we say, ‘this house,’ and ‘that tree’ are noth- 
ing but perceptions in the mind 

“By what argument can it be proved, that the percep- 
tions of the mind must be caused by external objects, cn- 
tiiely ditfcrent fiom them, though resembling them (if that 
be possible), and could not arise either from the energy of 
the mind itself, oi from the suggestion of some invisible 
and unknown spirit, or fiom some othei cause still more 
unknown to us? 

“How shall the question be determined? By experience 
surely, as all other questions of a like nature But here 
experience is, and must be entirely silent The mind has 
never anything present to it but the perceptions, and cannot 
possibly reach any experience of their connection with ob- 
jects This supposition of such a connection is, therefore, 
without any foundation in reasoning 

“To have recourse to the veracity of the Supreme Being, 
in order to prove the veracity of our senses, is surely mak- 
ing a very unexpected circuit . if the external world be 
once called in question, we shall be at a loss to find argu- 
ments, by which we may prove the existence of that Being, 
or any of his attributes 

He says the same thing in his Treatise of Human Nature 
(Pait IV, Sec 11, “On Scepticism Towards Sensations’’)' 
“Our perceptions are our only objects ’’ By scepticism Hume 
means the refusal to explain sensations as the effects of ob- 
jects, spirit, etc , a refusal to reduce perceptions to the ex- 
ternal world, on the one hand, and to a deity or to an un- 
known spirit, on the other And the author of the introduc- 
tion to the French translation of Hume, F Pillon — a phi- 
losopher of a trend akin to Mach (as we shall see below) — 
justly remarks that for Hume the subject and the object are 

* David Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding 
Essays and Treatises, London, 1882 Vol II, pp 124-26 
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reduced to “groups of various perceptions,” to “elements 
of consciousness, to impressions, ideas, etc.”; that the only 
concern should be with the “groupings and combinations of 
these elements The English Humean, Huxley, who coined 
the apt and correct term “agnosticism,” m his Hume also 
emphasises the fact that Hume, regarding “sensations” as the 
“primary and irreducible slates of consciousness,” is not en- 
liiely consistent on the question how the origin of sensations 
is to be explained, whether by the effect of objects on man 
or by tlie creative power of the mind “Realism and idealism 
are equally probable hypotheses” (i e , for Hume) * Hume 
does not go beyond sensations “Thus the colours red and 
blue, and the odour of a rose, are simple impressions A 
red rose gives us a complex impression, capable of resolution 
into the simple impressions of red colour, rose-scent, and 
numerous others” (pp 64-05, op cit ) Hume admits both 
the “materialist position” and the “idealist position” (p 82) , 
the “collection of perceptions” may be generated by the Fich- 
tean “ego” or may bo a “signification” and even a “symbol” 
of a “real something ” This is how Huxley interprets Hume 
As for the materialists, here is an opinion of Berkeley 
given by Diderot, the leader of the Encyclopaedists* “Those 
philosophers aie called idealists who, being conscious only 
of their existence and of the sensations which succeed each 
other within themselves, do not admit anything else An ex- 
travagant system which, to my thinking, only the blind 
could have originated, a system which, to the shame of hu- 
man intelligence and philosophy, is the most difficult to 
combat, although the most absurd of all ”* And Diderot, 
who came very close to the standpoint of contemporary 
materialism (that arguments and syllogisms alone do not 
suffice to refute idealism, and that here it is not a question 


^ Psychologic de Hume Traiti de la nature humaine, etc Trad 
par Ch Renouvier el F Pillon, Pans, 1878 Introduction, p x 
2 Thomas Huxley, Hume, l.ondon, 1879, p 74. 

2 G^iwres computes de Diderot, ed, par J. Ass^zat, Paris* 1875, 
Vol. I, p 304 
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for theoretical argument), notes the similarity of the prem- 
ises both of the idealist Berkeley, and the sensationalist 
Condillac In his opinion, Condillac should have undertaken 
a refutation of Beikeley in order to avoid such absurd con- 
clusions being drawn from the treatment of sensations as 
the only souice of our knowledge 

In the “Conversation Between d’Alembert and Diderot,” 
Diderot states his philosophical position thus: “ . Suppose 
a piano to be endowed with the faculty of sensation and 
memory, tell me, would it not of its own accoid repeat those 
airs which you have played on its keys? We are instruments 
endowed with sensation and memory Our senses are so 
many keys upon which surrounding nature strikes and 
which often strike upon themselves And this is all, in my 
opinion, that occurs m a piano organised like you and me ” 
D’Alembert retorts that such an instrument would have to 
possess the faculty of finding food for itself and of reproduc- 
ing little pianos Undoubtedly, contends Diderot — But take 
an egg “This is what lefutes all the schools of theology and 
all the temples on earth What is this egg? A mass that is 
insensible until the emhiyo is introduced thither, and when 
this embryo is introduced, what is it then‘> An insensible 
mass, for in its turn, this embryo is onlv an inert and crude 
liquid How does this mass arrive at a different organisation, 
airive at sensibility and life‘> By means of heat And what 
produces heat? Motion The animal that is hatched from 
the egg IS endowed with all your sensations, it performs all 
your actions Would you maintain with Descartes that this 
IS a simple imitating machine? Little children will laugh at 
you, and the philosophers will reply that if this be a machine 
then you too are a machine If you admit that the difference 
between these animals and you consists only in their organ- 
isation, you will prove your common sense and sagacity, 
you will be right But from this will follow the conclusion 
that refutes you, namely, that from inert matter organised 
in a certain wav, impregnated with another bit of inert mat- 
ter, by heat and motion — sensibility, life, memory, conscious- 
ness, emotion, and thought are generated ” One of the two, 
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continues Diderot, either admit some “hidden element” in 
the egg, that penetrates to it in an unknown way at a cer- 
tain stage of development, an element about which it is un- 
known whether it occupies space, whether it is material or 
whether it is created for the purpose — which is contradic- 
toiy to common sense, and leads to inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities, or we must make “a simple supposition which 
explains everything, namely, that the faculty of sensation is 
a geneial pioperty of matter, or a pioduct of its organisa- 
tion ” To d’Alembert’s objection that such a supposition 
implies a quality which in Us essence is incompatible with 
matter, Dideiot letorts 

“And how do you know that the faculty of sensation is 
essentially incompatible with matter, since you do not know 
the essence of any thing at all, either of matter, or of sen- 
sation Do you understand the nature of motion any better, 
its existence m a body, its communication fiom one body 
to another?” D’Alembert “Without knowing the nature of 
sensation, or that of matter, I see, howevei, that the faculty 
of sensation is a simple quality, single, indivisible, and in- 
compatible with a divisible subject or substratum ” Diderot 
“Metaphysico-theological nonsensel What, do you not see 
that all qualities of matter, that all its forms accessible to 
our senses are in their essence indivisible? There cannot be a 
larger oi a smaller degree of impenetrability There may be 
half of a round body, but there is no half of roundness 
Be a physicist and admit the derivative character of the given 
etTect when you see how it is derived, though you may be 
unable to explain the relation between the cause and the 
ell ect Be logical and do not replace a cause that exists and 
explains everything by some cause which it is impossible 
to conceive, and the connection of which with the effect is 
even more difficult to conceive, and which engenders an in- 
finite number of difficulties without solving a single one of 
them ” D’Alembert “And if I do proceed from this cause?” 
Dideiot. “Theie is only one substance in the universe in men 
and in animals A hand-organ is of wood, man of flesh A 
finch is of flesh, and a musician is of flesh, but differently 
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organised, but both are of the same origin, of the same for- 
mation, have the same lunclions and the same purpose ” 
D’Alembert. “And what establishes the similarity of sounds 
between your two pianos?” Dideiot. “ . . The instrument 
endowed with the faculty of sensation, or the animal, has 
learned by expeiience that atter a ceitain sound certain con- 
sequences follow outside of it, that other sentient instru- 
ments, like itself, or similar annuals, approach, recede, de- 
mand, oiler, wound, caress, — and all these consequences 
are associated in its memory and in the memoiy ot other 
animals with the formation ot sounds Maik, m intercourse 
between people theie is nothing beside sounds and actions 
And to appreciate the power of my system, maik again that 
It is faced with that same insurmountable difficulty which 
Berkeley adduced against the existence ot bodies There was 
a moment ot insanity when the sentient piano imagined that 
it was the only piano m the world, and that the whole 
harmony of the universe resided within it 

This was written in 1769 And with this we shall con- 
clude our brief historical inquiry We shall have more than 
one occasion to meet “the insane piano” and the harmony 
of the universe residing within man when we come to an- 
alyse “recent positivism ” 

For the present we shall confine ourselves to one conclu- 
sion the “lecent” Machians have not adduced a single argu- 
ment against the materialists that had not been adduced by 
Bishop Berkeley 

Let us mention as a curiosity that one of these Machians, 
Valentinov, vaguely sensing the falsity of his position, has 
tried to “cover up the traces” of his kinship with Beikeley 
and has done so m a rather amusing manner On page 160 
of his book we read. “ When those who, speaking of 
Mach, point to Berkeley, we ask, which Berkeley do they 
mean? Do they mean the Berkeley who traditionally re- 
gards himself [Valentinov wishes to say who is regarded] as 
a solipsist, or the Berkeley who defends ‘the immediate pres- 


1 /bid, Vol II, pp 114-18 
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ence and providence of the deity’? Generally, when speak- 
ing [?], do they mean Berkeley, the philosophising bishop, 
the destroyer of atheism, or Berkeley, the thoughttuli analys- 
er? With Beikeley the solipsist and preacher of religious 
metaphysics Mach indeed has nothing in common ” Valen- 
tinov IS muddled, he was unable to make clear to himself 
why he was obliged to defend the “thoughtful analyser” and 
idealist, Berkeley, against the materialist Diderot Diderot 
drew a clear distinction between the fundamental philosoph- 
ical trends Valentinov confuses them, and while doing 
so very amusingly tries to console us “We would not con- 
sider the ‘kinship’ of Mach to the idealist views of Berkeley 
as a philosophical crime,” he says, “even if this actually 
were the case” (p 149) To confound two irreconcilable 
fundamental trends in philosophy — really, what “crime” is 
that"? But that is what the whole wisdom of Mach and Ave- 
narius amounts to We shall now proceed to an examination 
of this wisdom 



CHAPTER ONE 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE OF EMPIRIO- 
CRITICISM AND OF DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM I 

1 SENSATIONS AND COMPLEXES OF SENSATIONS 

The fundamental premises of the theory of knowledge 
of Mach and Avenanus are frankly, simply and olcaily 
expounded by them in their early philosophical works To 
these works we shall now turn, postponing for later treat- 
ment an examination of the coriections and emendations 
subsequently made by these writers 

“The task of science,” Mach wiote in 1872, “can only 
be 1 To determine the laws of connection of ideas (Psy- 
chology) 2 To discover the laws of connection of sensations 
(Physics) 3 To explain the laws of connection between 
sensations and ideas (Psjcho-physics) This is quite clear 

The subject matter of physics is the connection between 
sensations and not between things or bodies, of which our 
sensations are the image And in 1883, in his Mechamk, 
Mach repeats the same thought “Sensations are not ‘sym- 
bols of things ’ The ‘thing’ is rather a mental symbol for a 
complex of sensations ot relative stability Not the things 
(bodies) but colours, sounds, pressures, spaces, times (what 
we usually call sensations) are the real elements of the 
world 

1 E Mach, Die Geschichte and die Wurzel des Satzes von der 
Erhaltung der Arbeit Vortrag, gehalten in der k Rohm Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaflen am 15 Nov 1871 Prag 1872, S 57-58 

2 E Mach, Die Mechamk in ihrer Entuncklung historisch-kritisch 
daigestellt, 3 Auflage, Leipzig, 1897, S 173 
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About this word “elements,” the fruit of twelve yeais ot 
“reflection,” we shall speak later At present let us note that 
Mach explicitly states heie that things or bodies are com- 
plexes ot sensations, and that he quite cleaily sets up his 
own philosophical point of view against the opposite theoiy 
which holds that sensations are “symbols” of things (it 
would beinoie collect to say images oi rellections ot things) 
The latter theory is philosophical materialism For instance, 
the mateiialist Fredeiick Engels — the not unknown collabo- 
lator of Marx and a foundei ot Maixism — constantly and 
without exception speaks in his woiks of things and their 
mental pictures or images ( Gedankenabbilder), and il is ob- 
vious that these mental images arise exclusively fiom sen- 
sations It would seem that this fundamental standpoint of 
the ‘philosophy ot Maixism” ought to be known to everyone 
who speaks ot it, and especially to anyone who comes out 
in print in the name of this philosophy But because of the 
extraoidinary contusion which our Machians have intio- 
duced, it becomes necessary to repeat what is geneially 
known We turn to the first section ot Anti-Diihnng and read 
“ things and then mental images or to the first 

paiagiaph of the pliilosophical pait, which reads “But 
whence does thought obtain these piinciples [i e , the fun- 
damental piinciples of all knowledge]? Fiom itselt*? No 
these toiins can nevei be created and deiived by thought 
out ot itself, but only troin the external world the piin- 
ciples are not the starting point of the investigation [as 
Diihnng who would be a mateiialist, but cannot consistently 
adheie to materialism, holds], but its final lesiilt, they are 
not applied to nature and human history, but absti acted 
fiom them, it is not natiiic and the realm ot humanity which 
confoim to these piinciples, but the principles aie only valid 
in so far as they are in conformity with nature and history 
That IS the only materialistic conception ot the matter, and 
Heir Duhrmg’s contiaiy conception is idealistic, makes 

* Frederick Engels, Herr Eugen Duhnng’s Revolution in Science 
(Anti-Diihnnq), English ed , 1935, p 27 — Trans, 

3—781 
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tluugis stand completely on their heads, and fashions the 
real world out of ideas” (pp 43-44) Engels, we repeat, ap- 
plies this “only materialistic conception” everywhere and 
without exception, relentlessly attacking Duhring for the 
least deviation from niateiialisni to idealism Anybody who 
reads Anti-Duhring and Ludwig Feuerbach with the slightest 
care will find scoies of instances wdien Engels speaks of 
things and their leflections in the human brain, in our con- 
sciousness, thought, etc Engels does not say that sensations 
or ideas aie “symbols” of things, for consistent mateiiahsm 
must heie use ‘ image,” picture, or reflection instead ol 
“symbol,” as we shall show in detail in the pi oper place Bui 
the question heie is not of this oi that formulation of mate- 
rialism, but of the opposition of materialism to idealism, of 
the difference between the two fundamental lines in philos- 
ophy Are we to pioceed fiom things to sensation and 
thought? Or are we to proceed from thought and sensation 
to things? The fust line, i e , the mateiialist line, is adopted 
by Engels The second line, i e , the idealist line, is adopted 
by INIach No evasions, no sophisms (a multitude of which we 
shall yet encounter) can remove the clear and indisputable 
fact that Ernst Mach’s doctrine of things as complexes of 
sensations is subjective idealism and a simple rehash of 
Berkeleianism If bodies are “complexes of sensations,” as 
Mach says, or “combinations of sensations,” as Berkeley said, 
it inevitably follows that the whole woild is but my idea 
Stalling fiom such a picmise it is impossible to arrive at 
the existence of other people besides oneself it is the purest 
solipsism. Much as Mach, Avenarius, Petzoldt and the others 
may abjure solipsism, they cannot in fact escape solipsism 
without falling into howling logical absurdities To make 
this lundamental element of the philosophy of Machism 
still clearer, we shall give a few additional quotations from 
Mach’s woiks Here is a sample from the Analyse der 
Empfindunqen 

‘We see a body with a point S. If we touch S, that 
IS, bring it into contact with our body, we receive a prick 
We can see S without feeling the prick But as soon as 
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we feel the prick we find S on the skin Thus, the visible 
point IS a permanent nucleus, to which, according to cir- 
cumstances, the prick is attached as something accidental 
By frequent repetitions of analogous occurrences we finally 
accustom ourselves to regard all propcities ot bodies as 
‘effects’ which proceed from permanent nuclei and are con- 
veyed to the self through the medium of the body, which 
elfects we call sansations . 

In other words, people “accustom” themselves to adopt 
the standpoint of materialism, to regard sensations as the 
result of the action of bodies, things, naluie on our sense- 
organs This “habit,” so noxious to the philosophical ideal- 
ists (a habit acquired by all mankind and all natural 
sciencel), is not at all to the liking of Mach, and he proceeds 
to destroy it 

“ . Thereby, however, these nuclei are depiived of their 

entire sensible content and are converted into naked abstract 
symbols . 

An old song, most worthy Professorl This is a literal 
repetition of Berkeley who said that matter is a naked ab- 
stiact symbol But it is Ernst Mach, in lact, who goes naked, 
toi if he does not admit that the “sensible content” is an 
objective reality, existing independently of us, there re- 
mains only a “naked abstract” I, an I intallibly written with 
a capital letter and italicised, equal to “the insane piano, 
which imagined that it was the sole existing thing in this 
world ” It the “sensible content” of oui sensations is not the 
external world then nothing exists save this naked I engaged 
in empty “philosophical” acrobatics A stupid and fruitless 
occupation! 

“ It IS then correct that the woild consists only of our 
sensations In which case we have knowledge onltj of sensa- 
tions, and the assumption of those nuclei, and ot their inter- 
action, from which alone sensations piocced turns out to be 
quite idle and superfluous Such a view can only appeal to 
half-hearted lealism or half-hearted ciiticism ” 

‘ E Mach, Analyse der Empfindunyen, Jena, 1900 S 9 u 
10 — Trans. 
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We have quoted the sixlli paragraph of Macli’s “aiTti- 
melapliysical obseivations” in full It is a sheer plagiaiism 
on lieikeley Not a single idea, not a glimmer of thought, 
except that “we sense only our sensations” Fiom which 
there is only one possible mteience, namely, that the “woild 
consists only of mif sensations” The woid “om” employed 
by Mach instead of “my” is employed illegi Innately By this 
woid alone Mach bctiays that “half-heai tediiess” of which 
he accuses otheis Foi it the “assumption” of the existence 
of the external woild is “idle,” if the assumption that the 
needle exists independently of me and that an interaction 
takes place between my body and the point of the needle is 
ically ‘ idle and superfluous,” then primaiily the “assump- 
tion” ot the existence of other people is idle and super- 
fluous Only 7 exist, and all olhci people, as well as the 
external world, come under the categoiy of idle “nuclei” 
Holding this point of view one cannot speak of “our” sen- 
sations, and when Mach does speak of them, it is only a 
betiayal of his own amazing halt-hcaitedness It only piovcs 
that Ins philosophy is a jumble of idle and empty woids 
in which then authoi himself does not believe 

Here is a particularly graphic example of Mach’s half- 
heartedness and confusion In § 6 of Chaptei XT ot the Ana- 
lyse der Empfindimrjen we read. “If I imagine that while I 
am experiencing sensations, I or someone else could observe 
my brain with all possible physical and chemical appli- 
ances, it would be possible to asceitam with what process- 
es of the organism particular sensations are connected ” 
(p 198). 

Veiy well! This means, then, that our sensations are 
connected with definite processes, which take place m the 
organism in general, and in our brain m particular*? Yes, 
Mach very definitely makes this “assumption” — it would be 
quite a task not to make it fiom the standpoint of natural 
science I But is not this the veiy “assumption” of those very 
same “nuclei and their interaction” which oiii philosopher 
declared to be idle and supeifluous*? We are told that bodies 
aie complexes of sensations, to go beyond that, Mach assures 
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US, to regard sensations as a product of llie action of 
bodies upon our sense-oigans, is metaphysics, an idle and 
supeinuous assumption, etc , a la Beikeley But the hraiii is 
a body Consequently, the hi am also is no more tlian a com- 
plex of sensations It follows, then, that with the help of 
a complex of sensations I (and / also am nvthing but a 
complex of sensations) sense complexes of sensations A 
delightful pliilosopliyl First sensations are declared to he 
“the leal elemenls of the world”, on this an “original” 
Berkelcianism is erected — and then the very opposite views 
die smuggled in, viz , that sensations aie connected sMth del- 
mite processes in the oiganism Are not these “processes” 
connected with an exchange of matter between the “organ- 
ism” and the external world‘s Could this exchange of matter 
take place it the sensations of the paiticiilar oiganism did 
not give it an objectively correct idea ol this external woiId‘^ 
Mach does not ask liiniself such emhairassing cjucslions 
when he mechanically jumbles fragments ot Berkelcianism 
with the views of natuial science, which instinctively 
adhcies to the mateiiahst theoiy of knowledge In the 
same paiagraph Mach wiites “It is sometimes also asked 
whether (inorganic) ‘matter’ expeiiences sensation ” Docs 
this mean that there is no doubt that organic matter expe- 
iienccs sensation^ Does this mean that sensation is not 
something primary hut that it is one of the properties of 
matfer? Mach skips over all the ahsuidilies of Bcrkeleian- 
isml “The question,” he avers, “is natuial enough, if we 
proceed from the current widespread phj'sical notions, ac- 
coiding to which matter is the immediate and indisputably 
given reality, out of which cveiything, inoiganic and oi- 
gamc, is constructed ” Let us hear in mind this truly 
yaluable admission of Mach’s that the curient widespread 
physical notions regard matter as the immediate reality, 
and that only one variety of this reality (organic matter) 
possesses the well-defined property of sensation . . Mach 
continues “Then, indeed, sensation must suddenly arise 
somewhere in this structure [consisting of matter], or else 
have pieviously been present in the foundation. From our 
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standpoint the question is a false one For us matter is not 
what is primarily given Rather, what is primarily given are 
the elements (which in a certain familiar relation are des- 
ignated as sensations) 

What is primarily given, then, are sensations, although 
they are “connected” only with definite processes in organic 
matter! And while uttering such absurdities Mach wants to 
blame materialism (“the current widespread physical no- 
tion”) for leaving unansweied the question whence sensation 
“aiises” This is a sample of the “refutation” of materialism 
by the fideisls and their hangers-on Does any other philo- 
sophical standpoint “solve” a pioblem before enough data 
tor its solution has been collected'^ Does not Mach himself 
say in the very same paiagiaph “As long as this problem 
(how far sensation extends in the oiganic woild) has not 
been solved even m a single special case, no answer to the 
question is possible ” 

The difference between materialism and “Machism” in 
this particular question is thus reduced to the following 
Mateiiahsm, in full agreement with natural science, takes 
matter as primary and regards consciousness, thought and 
sensation as secondary, because in its well-defined form sen- 
sation IS associated only with the higher forms of matter 
(organic matter), while “in the foundation of the structure 
of matter” one can only suimise the existence of a faculty 
akin to sensation Such, for example, is the supposition of 
the well-known German scientist Ernst Haeckel, the Eng- 
lish biologist Lloyd Morgan and others, not to speak of 
Diderot’s conjecture mentioned above Machism holds to the 
opposite, the idealist point of view, and at once lands into 
an absurdity since, in the first place, sensation is taken as 
primal y, in spite of the fact that it is associated only with 
definite processes in matter organised in a definite way, and, 
since, in the second place, the basic premise that bodies are 
complexes of sensations is violated by the assumption of the 
existence of other living beings in general, of other “com- 
plexes” beside the given great I 

The word “element,” which many naive people (as we 
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shall see) take to he some sort of a new discovery, in reality 
only obscures the question, for it is a meaningless term 
which cieates the false impression that a solution or a step 
lorward has been achieved This impression is a false one, 
because there still remains to be investigated and reinvestigat- 
ed how matter, apparently entirely devoid of sensation, is 
related to matter which, though composed of the same 
atoms (or electrons), is yet endowed with a well-defined 
faculty of sensation Materialism clearly formulates the as 
yet unsolved pioblem and thereby stimulates the attempt 
to solve it, to undertake further experimental mv'estigation 
Machism, i e , a species of muddled idealism, befogs the is- 
sue and sidetiacks it by means of the futile verbal trick, 
“element ” 

Here is a passage fiom Mach’s latest, compiehensive and 
conclusive philosophical woik that clearly betiays the fal- 
sity ot this idealist tuck In his Erkeiintms und Irrlum we 
read “While there is no difficulty in constructing ( aufzii- 
bauen) every physical expeiience out of sensations, i e , psy- 
chical elements, it is impossible to imagine ( ist keine Mog- 
lichkeit abzmehen) how any psychical experience can be 
composed (darstellen) of the elements employed m modern 
physics, i e , mass and motion (in their rigidity — Sfarrheit — 
which IS serviceable only for this special science) 

Of the rigidity of the conceptions of many modern scien- 
tists and of their metaphysical (in the Maixian sense of the 
term, i e , anti-dialeclical) views, Engels speaks repeatedly 
and veiy precisely We shall see later that it was just on 
this point that Mach went astray, because he did not under- 
stand or did not know the i elation between relativism and 
dialectics But this is not what concerns us here It is impor- 
tant for us here to note how glaringly Mach’s idealism 
emerges, m spite of the confused — ostensibly new — terminol- 
ogy There is no difficulty, you see, in constructing any 
physical element out of sensations, i e , psychical elements! 

‘ E Mach, Erkenntms und Irrtum, 2 Aiiflage, 1906, S 12. An 
merkung 
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Oh yes, such constructions, of course, are not difficult, for 
they are piiieiy veibal coiisfi actions, shallow scholasticism, 
seiving as a loophole for fideism It is not suipiising after 
this that Mach dedicates his works to the immanentists, it 
IS not surpiising that the immanentists, who profess the 
most leactionaiy kind of philosophical idealism, welcome 
Mach with open aims The “lecent positivism” of Einst 
Mach was only about two hundred yeais too late Berkeley 
had alieady sufficiently shown that “out of sensations, le , 
psychical elements,” nothing can be “built” except solipsism 
As regal ds materialism, against which Mach hcie, too, sets 
up his own views, without lianklv vand explicitly naming the 
“enemy,” we have already seen m fhe case of Diderot what 
the leal views of the materialists aie These views do not 
consist in deiiving sensation fiom the movement of maltei 
oi in 1 educing sensation to the movement of matter, but in 
iccogmsing sensation as one of the pioperties of matter in 
motion On this question Engels shaied the standpoint of 
Diderot Engels dissociated himself fiom the “vulgai” mate- 
iialists, Vogt, Buchnci and Moleschott, foi the veiy leason, 
among others, that they cried in believing that the brain 
secietes thought in the same wag as the liver secretes bile 
But Mach, who constantly sets up his views m opposition 
to mateiialism, ignoies, of course, all the great material- 
ists — Diderot, Feuerbach, Marx and Engels — just as all other 
official piofessors of official philosophy do 

In order to characterise Avenaiius’ eaihest and basic 
view, let us take his fust independent philosophical work. 
Philosophic ah Denken der Welt gemafi dem Prinzip des 
kleinstcn Kiaftmajies Prolegomena zii einer KntiL der rei- 
uen Erfahriinq, which appeared in 1876 Bogdanov in his 
Empirio-Monism (Book 1, 2nd ed , 1905, p 12, note) says 
that “in the development of Mach’s views, the starting 
point was philosophical idealism, while a lealistic tinge was 
characteiistic of Avenaiius from the very beginning” Bog- 
danov said so because he believed what Mach said (see Ana- 
lyse der Empfindungen, S 295) Bogdanov should not have 
believed Mach, and his assertion is diametrically opposed to 
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the truth On the contrary, Avenarius’ idealism emerges so 
clearly in his work of 1876 that Avenarius himself in 1891 
was obliged to admit it In the intioduction to Der mensch- 
liche Weltbegnff Avenarius says ‘ “He who has read my 
first systematic work, Plulosophie, etc , will at once have 
presumed that I would have attempted to treat the pioblems 
of a criticism of pure experience from the ‘idealist’ stand- 
point . [but] the sterility of idealism compelled me to 
doubt the correctness of my previous path ” This idealist 
starting point of Avenarius’ is universally acknowledged in 
philosophical literature Of the French writers I shall refer 
to Couwelaert, who says that Avenarius’ philosophical stand- 
point in the Prolegomena is “monistic idealism ’’* Of the 
German writers, I shall name Rudolph Willy, Avenarius’ 
disciple, who says that “Avenarius in his youth — and partic- 
ulaily in his woik of 1876 — was totally under the spell 
(ganz im Baiine) of so-called epistemological idealism ’’* 

And, indeed, it would be ridiculous to deny the ideal- 
ism in Avenai Ills’ Prolegomena, where he explicitly slates 
that “onlg sensation can be thought of as the existing” (pp 
10 and 65 ot the second Geiman edition, all italics in quo- 
tations arc ours) This is how Avenarius himself presents 
the contents ol § 116 of his woik Here is the paragiaph in 
full “We have recognised that the existing (das Seiende) is 
substance endowed with sensation, the substance falls 
away . [it is “more economical,” don’t you see, there is 
“a lesser expenditure of effort” in thinking that there is no 
“substance” and that no cxteinal woild exists!], sensation 
lemains, we must then regard the existing as sensation, at 
the basis of which there is nothing which does not possess 
sensation (nichts Empfindungsloses)” 

Sensation, then, exists without “substance,” i e , thought 
exists without brainl Are there really philosophers capable 


^ Der menschliche Weltbeqnff, 1891, Vorwort, S IX u X 

* F van Couwclakirt, “L'Cmpiriocnticisme” in Revue n^o-scho- 
lastique, 1907, Feb, p 51 

* Rudolph Willy, Geqen die Schulweisheit Erne Kritik der Phi- 
losophie, Munchen 1905, S 170 
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of defending this brainless phdosophy? There are I And Pro- 
fessor Richard Avenarius is one of them And we must pause 
for a while to consider this defence, difficult though it be 
for a normal person to take it seriously Here, in §§ 89 and 
90 of this same work, is Avenarius’ argument 

And so the proposition that motion produces sensa- 
tion IS based on apparent experience only This experience, 
which includes the act of perception, consists, presumably, 
m the fact that sensation is generated m a certain kind of 
substance (brain) as a result of tiansmitted motion (excita- 
tion) and with the help of other material conditions [e q , 
blood) However — apart fiom the fact that such generation 
has never itself been observed — in outer to construct the 
supposed experience, as an experience which is real in all its 
component parts, empiiical proof, at least, is icquircd 
to show that sensation, which assumedly is caused in a cci- 
tain substance by tiansmitted motion, did not already exist 
in that substance in one way or anothei , so that the appea- 
rance of sensation cannot be conceived ot in any other waj 
than as a creative act on the part of the transmitted motion 
Thus only by pioving that where a sensation now appears 
there was none pieviously, not even a minimal one, would 
it be possible to establish a fact which, denoting as it does 
some act of creation, contradicts the rest of experience and 
radically changes our conception of nature (Naturanschan- 
unq) But such proof is not furnished by any experience, 
and cannot be furnished by any expeiience, on the contrary, 
the notion of a slate of a substance totally devoid of sensa- 
tion which subsequently begins to experience sensation is 
only a hypothesis But such a hypothesis merely complicates 
and obscures our undei standing instead of simplifying and 
clarifying it 

“Should the so-called experience, viz , that the sensation 
IS caused by a transmitted motion in a substance that begins 
to perceive fiom this moment, prove upon closer examina- 
tion to be only apparent, there still remains sufficient mate- 
rial in the content of the experience to ascertain at least the 
relative origin of sensation from conditions of motion. 
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namely, to ascertain that the sensation which is present, al- 
though latent or minimal, or for some reason not manifest 
to the consciousness, becomes, owing to transmitted motion, 
released or enhanced or made manifest to the consciousness 
However, even this bit of the remaining content of experi- 
ence is only an appearance Were we even by an ideal obser- 
vation to trace the motion proceeding from the moving sub- 
stance A, transmitted through a series of intermediate centres 
and reaching the substance B, which is endowed with sensa- 
tion, we should at best find that sensation in substance B 
becomes developed or enhanced simultaneously with the 
reception of the incoming motion — but we should not find 
that this occurred as a consequence of the motion ” 

We have purposely quoted this refutation of materialism 
by Avenarius in full, in order that the reader may see to 
what truly pitiful sophistries “recent” cmpino-ciitical philos- 
ophy resorts We shall compare with the argument of the 
idealist Avenarius the materialist argument of — Bogdanov, 
if only to punish Bogdanov for his betrayal of materialism! 

In long bygone days, fully nine years ago, when Bogdan- 
ov was half “a natural-historical materialist” (that is, an 
adherent of the materialist theory of knowledge, to which 
the overwhelming majority of contemporary scientists in- 
stinctively hold), when he was only half led astray by the 
muddled Oslwald, he wrote “From ancient times to the 
present day, descriptive psychology has adhered to the clas- 
sification of the facts of consciousness into three categories, 
the domain of sensations and ideas, the domain of emotions 
and the domain of impulses To the first category belong 
the images of phenomena of the outer or inner world, as 
taken by themselves in consciousness Such an image is 
called a ‘sensation’ if it is directly produced through the 
sense-organs by its corresponding external phenomenon ”* 
And a little farther on he savs “Sensation . arises in 
consciousness as a result of a certain impulse from the exter- 

^ A Bogdanov, The Fundamental Elements of the Historical 
Outlook on Nature, St Petersburg, 1899, p 216 
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nal environment transmitted bv the external sense-organs” 
(p 222) And further “Sensation is the foundation of men- 
tal life, it IS its immediate connection with the external 
woild” (p 240) “At each step in the process of sensation a 
transformation of the enersjv of external excitation into a 
fact of consciousness takes place” (p 133) And even in 1005, 
when with the giacioiis assistance of Ostwald and Mach 
Bogdanov had abandoned the materialist standpoint in phi- 
losophy for the idealist s'andpoint, he wrote (from forget- 
fulness') in his Empiiio-Moni’im “As is known, the energy 
of external excitation, transformed at the nerve-ends into a 
‘telegiaphic’ form of nerve curient (still insufficiently in- 
vestigated hut devoid of all mysticism) first i caches the neu- 
lons that are located in the so-called ‘lower’ centres — gan- 
glial cerehral-spinal, subcortical, etc” (Book 1, 2nd cd , 
1905 p 118) 

For every scientist who has not been led astray by pro- 
fessorial philosophy as well as for every materialist, sensa- 
tion is indeed the direct connection betw’cen consciousness 
and the external world, it is the transformation of the energy 
of external excitation into a state of consciousness This 
transformation has been, and is, observed hv each of us a 
million times on every hand The sophism of idealist philos- 
ophy consists in the fact that it regards sensation as being 
not the connection between consciousness and the external 
world, but as a fence, a wall, separating consciousness from 
the external world — not as an image of the external phenom- 
enon corresponding to the sensation, but as the “sole en- 
tity ” Avenarius gave hut a slightly changed form to tins 
old sophism, which had been already worn threadbare by 
Bishop Berkeley Since we do not yet know all the condi- 
tions of the connection we arc constantly observing between 
sensation and matter organised in a definite wav, we there- 
fore acknowledge the existence of sensation alone — that is 
what the sophism of Avenarius reduces itself to 

To conclude our description of the fundamental ideal- 
ist premises of empirio-crilicism, we shall briefly refer to 
the English and French representatives of this philosophical 
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Irend Mach explicitly says of Karl Pearson, the Englishman, 
that he (Mach) is “in agreement with his epistemological 
(erkeniitiU6knlischen) views on all essential points” (Media- 
mk, S iX) Pearson m tuin agiees with Mach ‘ For Pearson 
“leal things” aie “sense-impressions ” He declares the recog- 
nition ol things outside the boundaries of sense-impiessions 
to be metaphysics Pearson lights maleiiahsm with gieat 
deteiiiiination (although he does not know Feuerbach, or 
Maix, Ol Engels), his arguments do not differ trom those 
analysed above. However, the desiie to masquerade as a 
niateiiahst is so foreign to Pearson (that is a specialty ot 
the Russian Machians), Pearson is so incautious . . that he 
invents no “new” names for his philosophy and simply 
dcclaies that his views and those ot Mach are “idealist” 
(ibid, p. 326)1 He tiaces his genealogy directly to Berkeley 
and Hume The philosophy ot Peaison, as we shall repeat- 
edly find, excels that ot Mach in integiity and consistency 

Mach explicitly declares his solidarity with the French 
physicists, Pierre Duhem and Henri Poincare ® We shall 
have occasion to deal with the particularly confused and 
inconsistent philosophical views ot these writers in the chap- 
ter on the new physics Here we shall content ourselves with 
noting that tor Poincare things are “groups ot sensations”® 
and that a similar view is casually expressed by Duhem * 

We shall now proceed to examine how Mach and Avc- 
naiiiis, who admillcd the idealist character ot then origi- 
nal views, corrected them in their subsequent woiks, 

2 “THE DISCOVERY OF THE WORLD-ELEMENTS” 

Such IS the title under which Friedrich Adler, lecturer 
at the Univeisity of Zurich, probably the only German 

* Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science, 2ncl ed , London, 1900, 

p 326 ! 

2 Analyse der Empftndungen, S 4, Vgl Erkenntnis and Irrlum, 
Vorwort, 2 Auflage 

® Henn Poincar6, La valeur de la science, Pans, 1905 

* P Duhem, La thione physique, son objet et sa structure, Pans, 
1906, pp 6, 10 
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aulhor also anxious to supplement Marx by Machism, writes 
of Mach ‘ And this naive university lecturer must be given 
his due in his simplicity of heart he does Machism more 
harm than good At least, he puls the question point-blank 
— did Mach leally “discover the world-elements”? If so, then, 
only very backward and ignoiant people, of course, can still 
remain materialists Or is this discovery a return on the 
part of Mach to the old philosophical errors? 

We saw that Mach in 1872 and Avenarius in 1876 held 
a purely idealist view, for them the world is our sensation 
In 1883 Mach’s Mechamk appeared, and in the preface to 
the first edition Mach refers to Avenaiius’ Proleyomena, and 
greets his ideas as being “very close” (sehr verwandte) to 
his own philosophy. Here are the arguments m the Mecha- 
ink concerning the elements “All natural science can only 
picture and represent (nachbilden und vorbilden) complexes 
of those elements which we ordinal ily call sensations It is a 
matter of the connection of these elements . The connec- 
tion of A (heat) with B (flame) is a problem of physics, 
that of A and N (nerves) a problem of physiology. Neither 
exists alone, both exist simultaneously Only temporarily 
can we neglect either Even processes that are apparently 
purely mechanical, are thus always physiological” {op 
cit , p 498) We find the same in the Analyse der Einpftndun- 
gen “Wherever the terms ‘sensation,’ ‘complex of sen- 
sations,’ are used alongside of oi in place of the terms ‘ele- 
ment,’ ‘complex of elements,’ it must be borne in mind that 
it is only in this connection [namely, m the connection of A, 
B, C with K, L, M, that is, in the connection of “complexes 
which we ordinarily call bodies” with “the complex which 
we call our body”) and relation, only in this functional 
dependence that the elements are sensations In another 
tunclional dependence they are at the same tune physical ob- 
jects” (p 13) “A colour is a physical object when we con- 

^ Friedrich W Adler, “Die Entdeckung der Weltelemente (zu Ernst 
Machs 70 Geburtstag),” Der Kampf 1908, Nr 5 (Februar) Translated 
in the International Socialist Review 1908, No 10 (April) 
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bider its dependence, for instance, upon the source of illu- 
mination (other colours, temperatures, spaces and so forth) 
When we, however, consider its dependence upon the retina 
(the elements K,L,M), it is a psychological object, a sensa- 
tion*’ (p 14) 

Thus the discoveiy of the world-elements amounts to 
this* 

1) all that exists is declared to be sensation, 

2) the sensations are called elements, 

3) elements are divided into the physical and the psy- 
chical, the latter is that which depends on the human nerves 
and the human organism generally, the former does not 
depend on them, 

4) the connection of physical elements and the connec- 
tion of psychical elements, it is declared, do not exist sepa- 
rately fiom each other, they exist only in conjunction, 

5) it IS possible only temporarily to leave one or the 
other connection out of account, 

6) the “new” theory is declared to be free from “one- 
sidedness 

Indeed, it is not one-sidedness we have here, but an in- 
coherent jumble of antithetical philosophical points of view 
Since you base yourself only on sensations you do not cor- 
rect the “one-sidedncss” of your idealism by the term “ele- 
ment,” but only confuse the issue and cravenly hide from 
your own theory In word, you eliminate the antithesis 
between the physical and psychical,* between materialism 
(which regards natuie, matter, as piimaiy) and idealism 
(which regards spirit, mind, sensation as piimary), in deed, 
you promptly restore this antithesis, you restore it suriep- 
titiously, retreating from your own fundamental premises! 

1 Mach says m the Analyse der Empflndungen “These elements 
are usually called sensations But as that term already implies a one- 
sided theory, we prefer to speak simply of elements” (pp 17-18) 

* “TAe antithesis between the Ego and the world, sensation or 
appearance and the thing, then vanishes, and everything reduces itself 
to a complex of elements" {ibid , p 11) 
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For, if elements are sensations, you have no right even for 
a moment to accept the existence of “elements” independ- 
eiith] of my neives and mv mind. But if vou do admit 
physical objects that are independent of my nerves and my 
sensations and that cause sensation only by acting upon my 
retina — you are disgiacefully abandoning your “one-sided” 
idealism and adopting the standpoint of “one-sided” mate- 
iialisml It colour is a sensation only depending upon the 
letina (as natural science compels you to admit), then light 
rays, falling upon the lelina, produce the sensation of col- 
our. This means that outside us, independently of us and 
of our minds, there exists a movement of matter, let us say 
of ether waves of a definite length and of a definite velocity, 
which, acting upon the retina, pioduce m man the sensation 
of a particular colour This is precisely how natural science 
regards it It explains the sensations of various colours by 
the various lengths of light-waves existing outside the hu- 
man letina, outside man and independently of him This is 
materialism matter acting upon our sense-organs pioduces 
sensation Sensation depends on the brain, nerves, retina, 
etc , i e , on matter organised in a definite way The existence 
of matter does not depend on sensation Matter is piimary. 
Sensation, thought, consciousness aie the supieme product 
of matter oiganised in a particular way Such aie the views 
of materialism in geneial, and of Marx and Engels in partic- 
ular Mach and A\enarius secretly smuggle in materialism 
by means of the word “element,” which supposedly frees 
their theory of the “one-sidedness” of subjective idealism, 
supposedly permits the assumption that the psychical is 
dependent on the retina, neives and so forth, and the as- 
sumption that the physical is independent of the human 
organism In fact, of course, the trick with the word “ele- 
ment” IS a wretched sophistry, for a materialist who reads 
Mach and Avenarius will immediately ask. what are the 
“elements”? It would, indeed, be childish to think that one 
can dispose of the fundamental philosophical trends by in- 
venting a new word Either the “element” is a sensation, as 
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all unipino-ciilicists, Mach, Avenanus, Petzoldt/ etc, main- 
tain — in which case your philosophy, gentlemen, is idealism 
vainly seeking to hide the nakedness of its solipsism undei 
the cloak of a moie “objective” terminology, or the “ele- 
ment” IS not a sensation — in which case absolutely no 
thought whatever is attached to the “new” term, it is meiely 
an empty bauble 

Take Petzoldt, foi instance, the last word in cmpirio- 
criticisin, as V Lessevich, the lirst and most outstanding 
Russian empino-criticist desciibes him ^ Having defined ele- 
ments as sensations, he says m the second volume of the 
work mentioned “In the statement that ‘sensations are the 
elements of the woild’ one must guard against taking the 
term ‘sensation’ as denoting somefhing only subjective and 
Iheicfore ethereal, transforming the ordinary picture ot the 
world into an illusion (Verfluchtigendes) 

One speaks of what huits one mosti Petzoldt feels that 
the world “evapoiatcs” (verfliichtigt sich), or becomes trans- 
lormed into an illusion, when the world-elements are le- 
gaided as sensations And the good Petzoldt imagines that 
he helps matters by the icscrvation that sensation must not 
he taken as something only sulijective^ Is this not a ridic- 
ulous sophism? Does it make any difference whether we 
“take” sensation as sensation or whethei we try to stretch 
the meaning of the term‘d Docs this do away with the fact 
that sensations in man aie connected with normally func- 
tioning nerves, retina, brain, etc , that the external world 
exists independently of oiu sensations? If you are not trying 
lo evade the issue by a subterfuge, if you are really in eai- 
nest in wanting to “guaid” against subjectivism and solip- 
sism, you must above all guaid against the fundamental 
idealist piemises of your philosophy, you must replace the 


' Joseph Petzoldt, Einfiihruny in die Philosophic der reinen 
Erfahrung, Bd I, Leipzig, 1900, S 113 ‘‘Elements are sensations in tho 
ordinary sense of simple, irreducible perceptions (Wahrnehmungen) 

2 V Lessevich, What is Scientific [read fashionable, professorial, 
eclectic] Philosophy^, St Petersburg, 1891, pp 229, 247 
* Petzoldt op at. Bd IT 1904 S 329 
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idealist line ol yoiii philosophy (tiom sensations to the 
external world) by the mateiialist line (from the external 
world to sensations) , you must abandon that empty and 
muddled verbal embellishment, “element,” and simply say 
that colour is the icsiilt ot the action of a physical object on 
the retina, which is the same as saying that sensation is a 
lesiilt ot the action of mattei on oiii sense-organs 

Let us take Avenaiius The most valuable material 
on the question of the “elements” is to be found in his last 
work (and, it might be said, the most important foi the 
comprehension of his philosophy), Notes on the Concept of 
the Subject of Psychology^ The authoi, by the way, here 
gives a veiy “graphic’ table (Vol XVIII, p 410), the mam 
part of which we leproduce here 


T Things, or the substanti.il 
(Sachhaftes) 

n Thoughts, 01 the mental 
(Gedankenhaftes ) 


["lomcnls, complexes 
of elements 
Corporeal things 

Incoiporeal things, rccoHechons 
and fantasies 


Compaie lliiis with what Macli says after all his elucida- 
turn of the “elements” {Analyse der Empfindunyen, S 23) 
“It is not bodies that produce sensations, but complexes of 
elements (complexes of sensations) that make up bodies ” 
Here you have the “discoveiv of the world-elements” that 
ovei comes the one-sidedness ot idealism and mateiiahsni’ 
\t first we are assured that the “elements” aie something new, 
both physical and psychical at the same time, then a little 
correction is surreptitiously inseited instead of the crude, 
mateiialist ditreieiitiatioii ot matter (bodies, tilings) and the 
psychical (sensations, recollections, fantasies) we aie presented 
with the doctrine of “leceiit positivism” regarding elements 
substantial and elements mental Adler (Fritz) did not gam 
very much from “the discoveiy ot the world-elements”' 


1 R Avenaims, ''Bemerkiinqen zuin Begriff des Gegenstandes der 
Psifchologie” in Vierteljahrsschnft fur wt^sen^chnffhche Philosophiey 
Rd 18, 1894, iind Bd 19, 1895 
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Bogdanov, utguing against Plekhaiiov in 1906, wrote 
“ I cannot own myself a Machian in philosophy In the 
general philosophical conception there is only one thing 
1 borrowed fiom Mach — the idea of the neuliahty of the 
elements of expeiience in relation to the ‘physical’ and 
‘psychical,’ and the dependence of these chaiactcnstics 
solely on the connection of experience This is as though 
a religious man were to say — 1 cannot own myself a believ- 
er in leligion, for there is “only one thing” I have borrowed 
fiom the believers — the belief in God This “one thing” 
which Bogdanov boi rowed from Mach is the basic error of 
Machism, the basic lalsity of its entire philosophy 
Those deviations of Bogdanov’s from empiiio-ciiticism to 
which he himself attaches great significance are m fact 
of entirely secondary importance and amount to nothing 
more than mconsideiable private and individual difTerenccs 
between the various empirio-criticists who aie approved 
by Mach and who appiove Mach (wc shall speak of this 
in greater detail later) Hence when Bogdanov was annoyed 
at being confused with the Machians he only revealed 
his failure to understand what radically distinguishes mate- 
rialism from what is common to Bogdanov and to all other 
Machians How Bogdanov developed, impioved or worsened 
Machism is not important What is important is that he has 
abandoned the materialist standpoint and has thereby in- 
evitably condemned himself to confusion and idealist aber- 
1 ations 

In 1899, as we saw, Bogdanov had the correct standpoint 
when he wrote ‘‘The image of the man before me, directly- 
given to me by vision, is a sensation Bogdanov did not 
trouble to give a ciiticism of this earhei position of his He 
blindly believed Mach and began to repeat aftei him that 
the “elements” of experience are neutral in relation to the 
physical and psychical “As has been established by recent 

' Cmpirio-Momsm, Bk. JIl, St Petersburg, 11)06 p xli 

- The Fiindnmcnfa] Elemenfi etc , p 216 cf the quotitions cited 
above 
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posilivist philosophy, wiote Bogdanov in Book 1 ol hmpi- 
rio-Monisin (2iid cd , p 90), “(he elements of psychic expe- 
iience are identical with the elements ot expeiiencc m gener- 
al, as they aie with Ihe elements ot physical experience” 
Or in 1906 (Bk 111, p w) “as to ‘idealism,’ can it be called 
idealism meicly on the giounds that the elements of ‘physi- 
cal expeiience’ are legardecl as identical Avith the elements 
ot ‘psychic expeiience,’ or with elementary sensations- - 
when this is simply an indubitable fact‘>” 

Here we have the tiiie souice of all Bogdanov's philo- 
sophical misadvenfincs, a souice winch he shares with the 
lest ot the Machians We can and must call it idealism when 
“the elements of physical expeiience” (i e , the physical, tlu 
external world, mattci) aie legaided as identical with sen- 
sations, fortius IS sheer Beikeleianisin Theie is not a tiace 
heie of lecent iihilosophy, or positivist philosophy, oi of 
indubitable fact It is nieiely an old, old idealist sophism 
And weie one to ask Bogdanov how he would prove the 
“indubitable lact’ that the physical is identical with sensa- 
tions, one would get no other aigument save the eternal 
refrain of the idealists 1 am awaie only of my sensations, 
the “testimony ot scll-consciousiiess ’ (die Aussuqe des Selbst- 
beivufitseini,) of Avenaiius in his Prolegomena (2nd German 
ed , § 93, p 56), or “in oui expeiience [winch testifies that 
‘‘we are sentient substance | sensation is given us with moie 
ceilainly than is subslanlialily ’ [ibid ,§01, p 55), and so on 
and so loith Bogdano\ (liustnig Mach) accepted a leac- 
tionaiy philosophical tuck as an “indubitable fact ” For, in- 
deed, not a single lact was oi could lie cited which would 
lefutc the view that sensation is an image of the exietnal 
woild — a view which was shaied bv Bogdanov in 1899 and 
which IS shared by science to this day In his idealist wan- 
derings the physicist Mach has completely strayed liom the 
path of “modern science ” Rcgaiding this impoitant ciiciim- 
stance, which Bogdanov overlooked, ^^e shall have much to 
say later 

One of the circumstances which helped Bogdanov to 
jump so quickly fiom the matenalism of the natuial scien- 
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lists to the muddled idealism of Mach was (apart from the 
influence of Ostwald) Avenaiius’ docliinc ot the dependent 
and independent senes of experience Bogdanov himself 
expounds the mattei in Book I of his Empirw-Momsm thus 
“In so far as the data of expeiiencc appear in dependence 
upon Ihe state of the particular nervous sifstem, tliey form 
the psychical woild of the particular person, in so far as the 
data of experience are taken outside of such a dependence 
we have before us the physical world Avenaiius theiefore 
characteiiscs these two lealnis of experience lespectively as 
the dependent senes and the independent series of experi- 
ence” (p 18 ) 

That IS just the whole trouble, the doctrine of the inde- 
pendent (i e , independent of human sensation) “series” is 
a suireptitious impoitation of mateiiahsm, which, from the 
standpoint of a philosophy that maintains that bodies arc 
complexes of sensations, that sensations aie “identical” with 
physical “elements,” is illegitimate, aibiliaiy, and eclectic 
Foi once you have recognised that the souice of light and 
light-wav'es exists independently of man and the human 
consciousness, that colour is dependent on the action of 
those waves upon the retina, von have in fact adopted the 
mateiialist standpoint and have completely destroyed all the 
“indubitable facts” of idealism, togethei with all “the com- 
plexes of sensations,” the elements discoveied bv recent 
positivism, and similar nonsense 

That IS just the whole trouble Bogdanov (like the rest of 
the Russian Machians) has never looked info the idealist 
views originally held by Mach and Avenarius, has never 
examined their fundamental idealist premises, and has there- 
foie failed to discover the illegitimacy and eclecticism of then 
subsequent attempts to smuggle in materialism surieplitions 
ly Yet, just as the initial idealism of Mach and Avenarius 
IS generally acknowledged in philosophical literature, so is 
it generally acknowledged that subsequently empirio-crit’- 
cism endeavoured to swing towards mateiiahsm Couwelaert, 
the French writer quoted above, asserts that Avenarius' Pro- 
leqomena is “monistic idealism,” the Kritik der reinen Er 
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fahrung (1888-90) is “absolule realism,” while Der mensch- 
liche Weltbegnff (1891) is an attempt “to explain” the 
change Let us note that the tcim lealism is here employed as 
the antithesis of idealism Following Engels, I use only the 
term materialism in this sense, and consider it the sole cor- 
lect terminology, especially since the term “realism” has been 
bediaggledby the positivists and the other muddleheads who 
vacillate between mateiialisiu and idealism Foi the piesent 
It will suffice to note that Couwelaert had the indisputable 
tact 111 mind that m the Prolegomena (1876) sensation, ac- 
cording to Avenai lus, is the only entity, while “substance” 
— in accoi dance with the principle ot “the economy of 
Ihougbl”! — IS eliminated, and that in the Kiitik der icinen 
Pi fahning the physical is taken as the independent sene<f, 
while the psvclncal and, consequently, sensations, are taken 
as the dependent senes 

Avenaiius’ disciple Rudolph Willy likewise admits that 
Avenarius nas a “complete” idealist in 1876, hut subse- 
quently “leconciled” ( Aiisgleich) “naive realism” (t c , the 
iiisliiiclive, unconscious materialist standpoint adopted bv 
humamtj, which legards the external woild as existing inde- 
pendently of our minds) with this teaching (loc cit ) 

Oskai Ewald, the authoi of the hook Avenaniis as the 
Founder of Empirio-Criticism, savs that this philosophy 
combines contiadicloi y idealist and “icalist” (he should 
haye said inalerialisl) elements (not m Mach’s sense, but in 
the human sense of the teini clement) Foi example, “the 
absolute [method of consideiation] would perpetuate naiye 
lealism, the relative would declaie exclusive idealism as 
permanent ”‘ Avenaiius calls the absolute method of consid- 
eration that which coriesponds to Mach’s connection of 
“elements” outside oui body, and the lelative that which 
coriesponds to Afach s connection of “elements” dependent 
on oui body 

But of particular inteiest to us in this lespecl is the opm- 

* Osk.ii Ewald, Rnhard Avcufii lut iih liet/rundfr (l<“t I^iupino 
Horlin ia0'> S fiC 
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1011 ot Wimdt, who himself, like the majoiity oI the above- 
mentioned writers, adheics to the confused idealist stand- 
point, but who has analysed empino-cnticism perhaps moi o 
attentively than all the others P Yushkevich has the follow- 
ing to say in this connection “It is inteiesting to note that 
Wundt regards cmpiiio-criticism as the most scientific torin 
of the latest type of inatenahsm,’” i e , the type of those 
materialists who legaid the spiritual as a function of coi- 
poieal pioccsses (and whom — we would add — Wundt de- 
fines as standing midway between Spinozism and absolute 
materialism) " 

Tj ue, this opinion ol Wundt’s is extiemely interesting 
But what IS even nioie “interesting” is Mr Yushkevich’s 
attitude towaids the books and articles on philosophy of 
which he treats This is a typical example of the attitude of 
our Machians to such matteis Gogol’s Petiushka® used to 
lead and find it inteiesting that letters always combined to 
make words Mi Yushkevich icad Wundt and found it 
“inteiesting” that Wundt accused Avcnaiius of materialism 
If Wundt IS wrong, why not refute him*^ If he is light, whv 
not explain the antithesis between inateiialism and empirio- 
ciiticism‘> Mr Yushkevich finds what the idealist Wundt 
says “intei’esting,” but this Maohian regards it as a waste of 
etTort to endeavour to go to the root of the matter (piohablv 
on the principle of “the economy of thought”) 

The point is that by intorming the reader that Wundt 
accuses Avcnaiius of mateiialisni, and by not informing him 
that Wundt legards some aspects of empirio-cnticism as 
materialism and ofheis as idealism and holds that the con- 
nection between the two is aitificial, Yushkevich entirelv 
distoited the matter Either this gentleman absolutely does 
not understand what he leads, or he vv'as prompted by a 
desiie to indulge in false self-praise with the help ol Wundt, 

• P Yuslikevich, Materialism and Critical Realism, Sf Pi'leisEiirf', 
1908, p 15 

^ W Wundl, ‘Ueber iiaiuen and kritisihen Rt’iilismus” iii P/iilo 
sophische Studien, Bd XI f I, 1808 S 004 

^ III Dead 'souls -Trans 
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aa if to say you see, the oflicial piotessois regaid us, loo, as 
materialists, and not as muddleheads 

The above-mentioned aiticle by Wundt constitutes a 
large book (more than 300 pages), devoted to a detailed 
analysis first of the immanenlist school, and then of the 
empirio-criticists Why did Wundt connect these two schools'^ 
Because he considers them closely alan, and this opin- 
ion, which IS shaied by Mach, Avenaiius, Petzoldt and the 
immanentists is, as we shall see later, entirely correct 
Wundt shows in the first part ol this article that the im- 
manentists are idealists, subjectivists and adherents of fide- 
isin This, too, as we shall see later, is a perfectly correct 
opinion, although Wundt expounds it with a superfluous bal- 
last of professoiial ciudition, with superfluous niceties and 
reservations, which is to be explained by the fact that Wundt 
himself is an idealist and fideist He leproachcs the imma- 
nciitists not because they aie idealists and adherents of fide- 
ism, but because, in his opinion, they aiiive at these great 
principles by incorrect methods Further, the second and 
thud pails of Wundt’s article aic devoted to empiiio-criti- 
cism There he quite definitely points out that very impoi- 
tant theoretical propositions of empirio-ciiticism {eg, the 
interpretation of “experience” and the “principal co-oidina- 
tion,” of which we shall speak later) are identical with those 
held by the immanentists [die empinokntische in Ueberein- 
stimmung mit der immnnenten Philosophic annimmt, S 
382) Other of Avenaiius’ theoietical propositions aic bor- 
rowed from materialism, and in general empiiio-ciiticism is 
a “motley’* (bimte Mischiinq, ibid , S 57), in which the “var- 
ious component elements are entirely heterogeneous” (on 
stch einander vollig heterogen sind, S 56) 

Wundt regards Avenarius’ doctrine of the “independent 
nital senes,” in paiticular, as one of the matenalist morsels 
of the Avenaiiiis-Mach hotchpotch 11 you start from the 
“system C” (that is how Avenaiius — who was vciy fond of 
making erudite play of new terms — designates the human 
brain oi the ncivous system in general), and if the psychical 
IS for you a function of the brain, then this “svstein C” is a 
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“metaphysical substance” — says Wundt {ibid , p <>4) , and 
yonr doctrine is mateiialism It should be said that many 
idealists and all agnostics (Kantians and Ilumcaiis included) 
call the materialists metaphysicians, because it seems to 
them that to recognise the existence of an external woild 
independent ot the human mind is to transcend the bounds 
of expel lence As to this terminology and its utter incorrect- 
ness fiom the point of view of Maixism, we shall speak in 
its proper place Here it is important to note that the recog- 
nition of tlie “independent” series by Avenariiis (and also 
by Mach, who expresses the same idea in difTcient words), 
IS according to the general opinion of philosopheis of vai- 
lous paities, i e , of vaiious tiends in philosophy, an appro- 
priation from matertaliftin If yon assume that everything 
that exists is sensation, or that bodies are complexes of 
sensations, you cannot, without violating all your fundamen- 
tal premises, all “your” philosophv, airive al the conclusion 
that the physical exists independently of our minds, and 
that sensation is a function of mattci oiganised in a definite 
way Mach and Avenarius, in their philosophy, combine 
fundamental idealist premises with individual mateiialist 
deductions lor the veiv leason that their theory is an exam- 
ple of that “pauper’s bioth of eclecticism” of which Engels 
speaks with just conteni])' ‘ 

This eclecticism is jiaiticiilailv maikcd in Mach's latest 
philosophical work Erkennlnn and lirtum, 2nd edition, 
1906 We have alieady seen that Mach there declared that 
“there is no difficulty in constructing every physical ele- 

• The toicword to Ludtviq Feuerbach, dated February 1888 
Tfiese words of Engels’ refer to Gcinian professorial philosopliv m 
general The Machians who w'ould like to bo Marxists, being unable to 
grasp the significance and meaning of this thought of Engels’, some- 
times take refuge m a wretched evasion “Engels did not yet know 
Macli” (Frilz Adler) On what is this opinion based"! On the fact that 
Engels does not quote Mach and Ascnariiis"! There are no other 
grounds, and these gioiinds arc worthless, for Engels does not name 
any of the eclcctns bv name, and it is haidiv likely that Engels did 
not know Avenarius who hid been editing a qiiaiterlv of ‘seientifie* 
philosophy ever sime 1876 
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ment out of sensation, i e , out of psychical elements,” and 
m the same book we read ‘‘Dependencies outside the bound- 
aiy of U [ — Umgrenzung, i e , “the spatial boundary of oiii 
body,” p 8] are physics in the broadest sense" (p 323, § 4) 
“To obtain those dependencies in a puie state (rein erhal- 
ten) it IS necessary as much as possible to eliminate the 
influence of the obseiver, that is, of those elements that 
he within U” (loc cit ) Well, well, the titmouse first 
promised to set the sea on fire i e , lo constiuct physical 
elements from psychical elements, and then it tin ns out 
that physical elements lie beyond the boundary of psychical 
elements, “which he within oui body”' A remaikable 
philosophyl 

Another example “A perfect (vollkommenes) gas, a pei- 
fect liquid, a peifcct elastic body, docs not exist, the phj’^si- 
cist knows that his fictions only appioximale lo the facts and 
aibitianly simplify them, he is awaie of the diyergcnce, 
whicli cannot be eliminated” (p 418, ^ 30) 

What diyergence (Abweichung) is meanl heie*^ The di- 
vergence of what fiom what‘? Of thought (physical thcoiy) 
tiom the facts And what aie thoughts, ideas'^ Ideas are the 
“tracks of sensations” (p 9) And wliat are facts‘^ Facts are 
“complexes of sensations ” And so, the diyergence of the 
I lacks of sensations from complexes of sensations cannot be 
eliminated 

What does tins 010311 “^ It means that Mach forgets his 
own theory and, when treating ot yanous problems ot phys- 
ics, speaks plainly, without idealist twists, i e , materialis- 
tically All the “complexes of sensations” and the entiic stock 
of Berkeleian wisdom yamsh The physicists’ theoiy proyes 
to be a reflection of bodies, liquids, gases existing outside as 
and mdependentlj'^ of us, a leflcction which is, of course, 
approximate, but to call this appioximation or simplifica- 
tion “arbitrary” is wrong In fact, sensation is heie regarded 
by Mach just as it is regarded by all science which has not 
been “puiified” by the disciples of Berkeley and Hume, viz , 
as an image of the external world Mach’s own theory is sub- 
jectne idealism, but when the factor of objectiyity is re- 
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quired, Mach unceremoniously inseits into his aigumeuts 
the piemises of the contrary, i e , the materialist, theory of 
knowledge Eduard von Hartmann, a consistent idealist 
and consistent reactionaiy in philosophy, who sympatlme^i 
with the Machian’s fight against materialism, comes very 
close to the truth when he says that Mach’s philosophi- 
cal position IS a “inixliiie (Nichtunterscheidung) of naive 
realism and absolute illusionism That is true The 
doctrine that bodies aie complexes of sensations, etc, 
IS absolute illusionism, i.e , solipsism, foi from this stand- 
point the world is nothing but my illusion On the other 
hand, Mach’s aforementioned arguniciils, as well as many 
other of his fiagincntary aigumeiits, are what is known 
as “naive realism,’’ i e , the materialist theory of knowl- 
edge unconsciously and instinctively taken over from the 
scientists 

Avenaiius and the piofessoi-s who follow in his footsteps 
attempt to disguise this mixtuie by the theoiy of the “piin- 
cipal co-ordinatioii ’’ We shall proceed to examine this 
theoij pics'Milly, but let us fust finish with the charge that 
Vvenaniis is a mateiiahst Mi Yiishkevich, to whom Wundt’s 
opinion winch he failed to undei stand seemed so interesting, 
was eithei himself not enough interested to learn, oi else did 
not condescend to inform the reader, how Avenarius’ near- 
est disciples and successois reacted to this charge Yet this 
IS necessary to clarifv the matter if vv'e aie interested in the 
lelation of Marx’s philosophy, i e , inatenalism, to the philos- 
ophy of einpino-criticisin Moreovci, if Machism is a mud- 
dle, a mixture of niateiiahsm and idealism, it is important 
to know whither this curient tinned — if we may so express 
it — after the official idealists began to disown it because ot 
its concessions to materialism 

Wundt was answered, among otheis, by two of Avena- 
riiis’ purest and most orthodox disciples, J Petzoldt and 
Fr Carstanjen Pet/oldt, with haughty lesenlment, repudiat- 

' Fduard \oi» Harlmaim, [)u' Weltanschnuuini <lrr mo(trinru 
I ei|)7i!j 1^02, S 219 
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cd Ihp chaigc ot malcnalism, which is so degiadmg lo a Gei- 
man prolessoi, and in suppoif ictoiied lo — what do you 
think‘s — Avenanus’ Piolegomcna, svhere, forsooth, the con- 
cept ot substance has been annihilated' A convenient thcoiv, 
indeed, that can be made to embrace both puiely idealist 
works and arbitral ilv assumed inafeiiahst piemises' Avcn- 
anus' KntiL dei rcinen Erfahruvg, of couise, does not con- 
tiadict this teaching, le, materialism, wiites Pet/oldt, but 
neither does it contiadict the diiectlv opposite spiiiliialist 
doctiine' An excellent delence' This is exactly what Engels 
called “a pauper's hiotti of eclecticism” Bogdanov, wlio le- 
fuses to own himself a Machiaii and who wants to be consid- 
ered a Marxist (in plulosophi/), follows Pet/oldt He asserts 
that “empiiio-cnticism is not concerned with material- 
ism, oi with spiiitualism, or with metaphysics in geneial,”^ 
that “truth docs not he in the ‘golden mean’ between 
the conflicting liends (mateiiahsm and spiiitualism), but 
lies outside of both What a[)peaied to Bogdanov to be 
truth IS, as a matter of fact, confusion, a w'avcrmg between 
mateiiahsm and idealism 

Caislanien, rebutting Wundt, said that he absohitelv re- 
pudiated this “inipoi lation (Unterschiehunq) of a mateiial- 
ist element which is utteily foreign lo the critique of puie 
experience”^ “Empiiio-ciiticism is scepticism yyi' c.o/rj’v 
(pie-einiiienlly) in lelation lo the content of the concepts” 
There is a giaiii of liuth m this insistent emphasis on the 
neutrality of Machism, the amendment made by Mach and 
\vcnariiis to then oiiginal idealism amounts to an admis- 
sion of partial concessions to materialism Instead of the 
consistent standpoint of Berkeley — the exteinal world is my 
sensation — we sometimes get the Humean standpoint — I 

‘ I Petzokit, tiufuhrimq in die PJnlo'.ophie der reinen Erfalirung, 
»d 1 S a’)l-52 

* Bogdanov Enipino-Monisiu, Bk I, 2nd <‘d , p 21 

® Jbid , p 93 

Fr Carslanjtn, ‘‘Der hnipiriol nlizi'^miis, zuqieich eine Erividc- 
rung auf W Wundts Aufiatze,” Vierteljahri^chrift fur wis'ienielififtlirhe 
Phdoinphie, lahrg 22 (18081 S 7^ n 213 
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exclude the queslioii whelhci oi not theie is anyllung he 
yond my sensalicns And tins aijnoslic standpoint inevitahly 
condemns one to vacillate between mateiialism and ideal- 
ism 


3 I'HL PRINCIPAL CO-ORUINA I’lON AND NAtVb M.^LISM” 

Avenaiius doctiine ot the pimcipa! co-oidination is 
expounded in Der menschliche Weltbegnff and in the Be- 
inerKiiwjen The second was written later, and in it Avena- 
iius emphasises that he is expounding, it is tiue m a some- 
wdiat alteied loim, somethmg that is not dillerent (lom the 
Kjilik der reinen Erfahiiing and Der menschliche Wellhc- 
griff, but exactly the same {BcmeiLungeii, 1894, S 137 in 
the journal quoted above) The essence ot this doctiine is 
the thesis ol “the indissoluble (unaiiflosliche) co-oidiiiation 
{i c , the coiielative conuectionj ot the sell and the environ- 
ment” (S 146) “Expressed philosophically,” Avenaiius says 
heie, one can say the ‘'self and not -self ” We ‘always find 
togethei” (immer ein Zusammenvoigefiindenes) the one and 
tlie other, the self and tlu enviionment “No full desciip- 
tion ot what we find (non Voigelundenem) can contain an 
‘enviionment’ without some sell (olme cm Ich) whose envi- 
lonmcnt it is, even though it be only the self that is desciib- 
ing what is tound (das Vorgefundene)" (p 146) The self 
is called the central term ot the co-ordinatioii, the enviion- 
mcnt the counter-term (Gegenr/hedj (Cf Dei mcmchltche 
Weltbegnff 2 Aiidage, 1905, S 83-81, § 118 tf ) 

Avenarius claiins that by this doctiine lie lecoguiscs the 
lull value ot what is known as naive leahsni, that is, the 
oidinaiy non-phitoso]jhical, naive view wdiicli is entei tamed 
by all people who do not lioiible Ihemselvcs as to whethei 
they themselves exist and wdiether the environment, the 
exteinal world, exists Expressing his sohdaiity with Ave- 
naiius, Mach also tues to lepresent himselt as a defendei 
of “naive realism” (Analyse der Empfindiingen, S 39) The 
Russian Machiaiis, without exception, believed Mach’s and 
Avenaiius’ cl.nni that this was indeed a defence of ‘naive 
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realism” the self is acknowledged, the enviionmenl is 
acknowledged — whal more do you want'? 

In order to decide wlio actually possesses the greatest 
degiee of naivete, let us piocecd fiom a somewhat remote 
stalling point Heic is a populai dialogue between a certain 
philosopher and Ins leader, 

“Reader The existence of a system ot things [according 
to ordinary philosophy] is reqimcd and fiom this only is 
consciousness to he deiived 

“Author Now you are speaking in the spiiit of a pro- 
fessional philosophei and not accoiding to human com- 
mon sense and actual consciousness 

“Tell me, and reflect well hefoic you answer Does a 
thing appeal in you and become pieseiit in you and tor you 
otheiwise than simultaneously with and through youi 
consciousness of the thing? 

“Reader Upon sutficienl lefleclion, I must grant you 
this. 

“Author Now \ou aie speaking fiom youiself, from your 
heait Take care, thercfoic, not to jump out of yourself and 
to appiohend anything otherwise than you are able loappie 
bend it, as consciousness and [the italics are the phdoso- 
pher’s] the thing, the thing and consciousness, or, moie 
precisely, neither the one nor the othei, but that which only 
subsequently becomes lesolved into the two, that which is 
the absolute subjective-objective and objective-subjective ” 
Here you have the whole essence of the empirio-critical 
principal co-oidiiiatioii, the latest defence ot “naive lealism” 
by the latest positivism’ The idea of “indissoluble” co-ordi- 
nation is heic stated very clearly and as though it were a 
genuine defence of the point of view of the common man, 
uncoil iipled by the subtleties of “the professional philoso- 
phers ” But, as a matter ot tact, this dialogue is taken from 
the work ot a classical representative of subjective idealism, 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte, published m 1801 ’ 

^ Johann GoUlieb Fichte, Sonnenklarer Benefit an das gro/Jere 
Pubhkum liber das etgeniliche IFesen der neuesten Philosophic Em 
Versuch, die Laer ruin Verstehen :u ziuingen Berlin 1801, S 178-80 
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There is nothing but a paraphiase of subjective idealism 
in the teachings of Mach and Avenaiius we are examining 
The claim that they have iisen above materialism and ideal- 
ism, that they have eliminated the opposition between the 
point of view that proceeds from the thing to consciousness 
and the conliaiy point of view — is but the empty claim of 
a renovated Fichteamsm Fichte too imagined that he had 
“indissolubly” connected the “self” and the “environment,” 
the mind and the thing, that he had “solved” the problem 
by the assertion that a man cannot jump out of himself 
In othei words, the Berkeleian aigument is lepeated I per- 
ceive only my perceptions, I have no right to assume “objects 
in themselves” outside of my sensation The dilTerent meth- 
ods of expression used by Berkeley in 1710, by Fichte in 
1801, and by Avenarius in 1891-94 do not m the least 
change the essence of the matter, viz . the fundamental 
philosophical line of subjective idealism The woild is my 
sensation, the non-self is “postulated” (is cieated, pioduced) 
by the self, the thing is indissolubly connected with the 
consciousness, the indissoluble co-oidinalion of the self and 
the environment is the empirio-ciitical principal co-oidma- 
tion, — this IS all one and the same pioposition, the same old 
tiash with a slightly refuibishcd, or repainted signboard. 

The refeience to “naive lealism,” supposedly defended 
liy this philosophy, is sophistry of the cheapest kind The 
“naive realism” of any healthy person who has not been 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum or a pupil of the idealist 
philosophers consists in the view that things, the enviion- 
ment, the world, exist independently of our sensation, of our 
consciousness, of our Self and of man in general The same 
experience (not in the Machian sense, but m the human sense 
of the term) that has produced in us the firm conviction that 
independently of us there exist other people, and not mere 
complexes of my sensations of high, short, yellow, hard, 
etc — this same experience pioduces in us the conviction that 
things, the woild, the environment exist independently of 
us Our sensation, our consciousness is only an image of the 
external world, and it is obvious that an imago cannot exist 
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Without ttic thing imaged, and that the latter exists inde- 
pendently of that which image's it Mateiiahsiu delibeiately 
makes the “naive” belief ot mankind the foundation of its 
theoiy of knowledge 

Is not the foiegoing esaluation ot the “pimcipal co- 
ordination” a pioduct of the materialist prejudice against 
Machism‘s Not at all Specialists in philosophy who cannot 
be accused of paitialuy tow'aids materialism, who even 
detest it and who accept one or othei ot the idealist systems, 
agree that the piiiicipal co-oidination of Aveiiarius and Co 
IS subjective idealism Wundt, toi instance, whose interest- 
ing opinion was not understood by Mi Yusbkevicb, e\pb(- 
itly states that Avenaiius’ llieoiy, accoiding to which a lull 
desciiplion ot the given oi the found is impossible without 
some Self, an obseivei oi desciibei, is “a false confusion oi 
the content ol leal expenence svifh leflections about it” 
Natural science, says Wundt, completely abstiacts from 
every obseivei “Such absliactioii is possible only because 
the atlribulioii (Hinziidenken) ol an experiencing individual 
to every content of expenence, wdnch the empiiio-ciitical 
philosophy. 111 agreement with the immanentist philosophy, 
assumes, is an entiiely empnical and unfounded assumption 
arising tiom a false confusion of the content of real expe- 
nence with leflcctions about it’ [loc cit , p 382) For the 
immanentists (Schuppe, Rehmke, Leclaii, Schubert-Soldern), 
who themselves voice — as we shall sec latci — then hcaity 
sympathy with Av'enanus, pioceed lioin this very idea of the 
“indissoluble” tonneclion between subject and object And 
W Wundt, befoie analvsing Avenanus, demonstiated in 
detail that the immanentist philosophy is onlv a “modifica- 
tion” of Beikeleianism, that Imwcvei much the immanentists 
may deny then kinship with Betkeley we should not allow 
verbal difTeicnccs to conceal fiom us the “deeper content ot 
these philosophical doctnnes,” viz, Beikeleianism oi Fich- 
teamsm ’ 

' Loc cil , § C Die immanente Plnlosoplne and der Berkeieyschf 
ideahsmus, S 373 u 375, vgl S 386 u 107 Ueber die Vnvermeidhch- 
kcit f/p? So/i/isisniiis von dietem Stnndpunkf S 381 
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The English writer Norman Smith, analysing Avenarius’ 
“Philosophy of Pure Experience,” puts this criticism in an 
even moie straightforward and emphatic foim: 

“Most readers of Avenarius’ Der Menschliche Weltbe- 
griff will piobably agree that, howevei convincing as criti- 
cism [of idealism], it is tantahsingly illusive in its positive 
teaching So long as we seek to interpret Ins theory of expe- 
iiencc in the form in which it is avowedly presented, namely, 
as genuinely realistic, it eludes all clear comprehension: its 
whole meaning seems to be exhausted in negation ot the 
subjectivism which it ovci throws It is only when we trans- 
late Avenarius’ technical terms into inoie familiar language 
that we discover where the real source of the mystification 
lies Avenaiius has diverted attention from the defects of his 
position by directing his main attack against the very weak- 
ness [i e , ot the idealist position] which is fatal to his own 
theory “Throughout the whole discussion the vagueness ot 
the term experience stands him in good stead Sometimes it 
means experiencing and at other times the expeiienced, the 
latter meaning being emphasised when the nature of the self 
IS m question These two meanings of the term expeiience 
piactically coincide with his impoitant distinction between 
the absolute and the relative standpoints [I have examined 
above what significance this distinction has for Avenarius] ; 
and these two points ot view aie not in his philosophy 
leally leconciled For when he allows as legitimate the de- 
mand that experience be ideally completed in though^ [the 
full description of the environment is ideally completed by 
thinking ot an obseivmg self], he makes an admission which 
he cannot successfully combine with his asseition that noth- 
ing exists save in relation to the self The ideal completion 
of given reality which lesulls fiom the analysis of material 
bodies into elements which no human senses can apprehend, 
[heie are meant the material elements discovered by natu- 
lal science, the atoms, electrons, etc , and not the fictitious 

* Norman Smith, “Avenarius’ Philosophy of Pure Experience," 
Mind, Vol XV, 1906, pp 27-28 
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elements invented by Mach and Avenarius] or from follow- 
ing the earth back to a tune when no human being existed 
upon it, IS, strictly, not a completion of experience but only 
ot what is experienced It completes only one of the two 
aspects which Avenarius has asserted to be inseparable It 
leads us not only to what has not been experienced but to 
what can never by any possibility be experienced by beings 
like ourselves But here again the ambiguities of the term 
experience come to Avenarius’ rescue He argues that 
thought IS as genuine a form of experience as sense-percep- 
tion, and so in the end falls back on the time-worn argu- 
ment ot subjective idealism, that thought and reality are 
insepaiable, because reality can only be conceived m thought, 
and thought involves the presence of the thinker Not, there- 
tore, any original and pioloiind re-establishment of realism, 
but only the restatement in its crudest torm of the familiar 
position of subjective idealism is the final outcome of Ave- 
narius’ positive speculations” (p 29). 

The mystification wrought by Avenarius, who completely 
duplicates Fichte’s eiror, is here excellently exposed The 
much- vaunted elimination of the antithesis between mate- 
rialism (Noiman Smith erroneously uses the term realism) 
and idealism by means of the term “experience” instantly 
proves to be a myth as soon as we proceed to definite and 
conciete problems Such, for instance, is the problem of the 
existence of the earth prior to man, prior to any sentient 
being We shall presently speak of this point in detail Here 
we will note that not only Norman Smith, an opponent of 
his theory, but also W. Schuppe, the immanentist, who 
waiinly greeted the appeal ance of Der menschliche Welt- 
begrijf as a confirmation of naive realism^ unmasks Avena- 
rius and his fictitious “lealism ” The fact of the matter is 
that Schuppe fully agrees with such “realism,” i e , the 
mystification of materialism dished out by Avenarius Such 
“realism,” he wrote to Avenarius, I, the immanentist philos- 

1 See Schuppe’s letter to Avenarius in Vierteljahrsschnft fur wis- 
ienschafthche Philosophic, Bd XVII, 1893, S 364-88 
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opher who have been slandered as a subjective idealist, 
have always claimed with as much right as yourself, hoch- 
verehrter Herr KoUege “My conception of thought . . . excel- 
lently haimonises (vertrugt sich vortrefflich) with your 
‘pure expeiience’” (p 384) “The connection and insep- 
ai ability of the two terms of the co-ordination’’ are provided 
only by the self (das Ich, the abstract, Fichtean self-con- 
sciousness, a thought divorced from the brain) “That which 
you desired to eliminate you have tacitly assumed” — so 
Schuppe wrote to Avenarius (p 388) And it is dilticult to say 
who more rudely unmasks Avenarius fhe mystitiei — Smith 
by his straightforward and clear relutation, or Schuppe by 
his enthusiastic opinion of Avenarius’ downing work The 
kiss ot Wilhelm Schuppe in philosophy is no better than 
the kiss of Peter Struve or Menshikov* in politics 

0 Ewald, who piaises Mach for not succumbing to 
mateiialism, speaks of the principal co-ordination in a simi- 
lar manner “It one declares the coi relation of central term 
and counter-teim to be an epistemological necessity which 
cannot be avoided, then, even though the word ‘empirio- 
cnticism’ be inscribed on the signboard in shrieking letters, 
one is adopting a standpoint that differs in no way from 
absolute idealism [The term is inconect, he should have 
said subjective idealism, for Hegel’s absolute idealism is 
leconcilable with the existence of the earth, nature, and the 
physical universe without man, since nature is regarded as 
the “otherness” of the absolute idea ] On the other hand, 
if we do not hold fast to this co-ordination and grant the 
countei -terms their independence, then the way is at once 
opened for every metaphysical possibility, especially in the 
direction of transcendental realism” (op cit , pp 56-57) 

By metaphysics and transcendental realism, Herr Fried- 
li’^dcr, who IS disguised under the pseudonym Ewald, 

1 P B Struve, formerly a “legal Marxist,” and later a member of the 
liberal-monarclust Constitutional Democratic Parly, at this period had 
definitely joined the counter-revolutionary camp 

M O Menshikov, contributor to the reactionary newspaper Noooye 
Vremga — Trans 

6 * 
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means materialism Himself professing one of the varieties 
of idealism, he fully agiees with the Machians and the Kant* 
lans that materialism is metaphysics — “from beginning to 
end the wildest metaphysics’’ (p 134) On the question of 
the “tianscendence’’ and the metaphysical character of ma- 
terialism he IS m agreement with Bazaiov and all our Mach- 
ians, and of this we shall have occasion to say more later. 
IIcic again it is important to note how in fact the shallow 
and pedantic claim to have transcended idealism and mate- 
iiahsm vanishes, and how the question arises inexorably and 
niecoiicilably “To giant the counter-terms their indepen- 
dence’’ means (if one tianslates the pretentious language of 
the affected Avenaiius into common pai lance) to regard na- 
ture and the external world as independent ot human con- 
sciousness and sensation And that is materialism To build 
a theory of knowledge on the hypothesis of the indissoluble 
connection between the object and human sensation (“com- 
plexes ot sensations’’ as identical with bodies, “world-ele- 
ments” that are identical both psychically and physically, 
Avenarius’ co-ordination, and so toith) is to land inevitably 
into idealism Such is the simple and unavoidable liulh that 
with a little attention may be easily detected beneath the 
piles of distorted and quasi-erudite terminology of Avena- 
zius, Schuppe, Ewald and the otheis, which deliberately ob- 
scures mattcis and f lightens the general public away fioni 
philosophy 

The “icconcihation” of Avenarius’ theory with “naive 
leolism” in the end aroused misgivings even among his own 
disciples For instance, R Willy says that the common assei- 
tion that Avenaiius came to adopt “naive realism” should be 
taken cum grano salts “As a dogma, naive realism would be 
nothing but the belief in things-in-themselves existing out- 
side man (aufierpersonhche) in their perceptible form In 
other words, the only theory of knowledge that is really 
created by an actual and not fictitious agreement with “naive 
realism” is, according to Willy, materialism 1 And Willy, of 


• Rudolph Willy, Gegen die Schuhveisheit, S 170 
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course, rejects materialism But he is compelled to admit 
that Avenaiius m Der menschliche Welthegriff restores the 
unity of “experience,” the unity of the “self” and the en- 
vironment “by means of a senes of complicated and extreme- 
ly aitilicial subsidiary and intermediaiy conceptions” (p 
171) Der menschliche Welfbegnff, being a reaction against 
the oiiginal idealism of Avenarius, “entirely beais the char- 
actei of a reconciliation femes Aiisgleichet) between the 
naive realism of common sense and the epistemological ideal- 
ism of school philosophy But that such a reconciliation 
could restoic the unity and integrity of experience [Willy 
calls it Grunderfahrung, that is, a basic expeiience— -anothei 
new word!], I would not asseit’ (p 170) 

A valuable admissont Avenarius’ “expeiience” failed to 
reconcile idealism and materialism Willy, it seems, lepu- 
diates the school philosophy of expeiience in ordei to re- 
place it by a philosophy of “basic” expeiience, which is con- 
iusion thrice confounded 

4 Dll) N'nt RL LXIsr PRIOR 10 MAN> 

We base alieady seen that this question is paiticulailj 
lepugnant to the philosophy of Mach and Avenaiius Natu- 
lal science positively asseits that the eaitli once existed m 
such a state that no man or any othei creature existed oi 
could have existed on it Oiganic matter is a latei phenom- 
enon, the fruit of a long evolution It follows that theie 
was no sentient maltei, no “complexes of sensations,” no 
self that was supposedly “indissolubly” connected with the 
environment in accoi dance with Avenaiius’ doctrine Mattel 
is pi unary, and thought, consciousness, sensation are piod- 
ucls of a very high development Such is the materialist 
theory of knowledge, to which natural science instinctively 
prescribes 

The question arises, have the eminent representatives of 
einpirio-ciiticism observed this contradiction between their 
theory and natural science? They have observed it, and 
they have definitely asked themselves by what arguments 
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this contradiction can be removed. Three attitudes to this 
question are of particular interest from the point of view of 
materialism, that of Avenarnis himself and those of his 
disciples J. Petzoldt and R Willy 

Avenariiis tries to eliminate the contradiction to natural 
science by means of the theory of the “potential” central 
term in the co-oidination As we know, co-ordination is the 
“indissoluble” connection between self and environment In 
order to eliminate the obvious absurdity of this theory the 
concept of the “potential” central term is introduced For 
instance, what about man’s development from the embryo? 
Does the environment (the “counter-term”) exist if the “cen- 
tral term” is represented by an embryo? The embryonic 
system C — Avenarius replies — is the “potential central term 
in relation to the future individual environment” {Berner- 
kungen, S 140) The potential central term is never equal 
to zero, even when there are as yet no parents (elterhche 
Destandteile), but only the “integral parts of the environ- 
ment” capable of becoming parents (p 141) 

The co-ordinafion then is indissoluble It is essential for 
the empirio-criticist to assert this in order to save the fun- 
damentals of his philosophy — sensations and their com- 
plexes Man is the central term of this co-ordination But 
when there is no man, when he has not yet been born, the 
central term is nevertheless not equal to zero, it has only be- 
come a potential central termt It is astonishing that there are 
people who can take seriously a philosopher who advances 
such arguments' Even Wundt, who stipulates that he is not 
an enemy of every form of metaphysics (i c , of fideism) , was 
compelled to admit “the mystical obscuration of the con- 
cept experience” by the word “potential,” which destroys 
co-ordination entirely (op cit , p 379) 

And, indeed, how can one seriously speak of a co-ordina- 
tion the indissolubility of which consists in one of its terms 
being potential? 

Is this not mysticism, the very antechamber of fideism? 
If it is possible to think of the potential central term in 
relation to a future environment, why not think of it in rela- 
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tion to a past environment, that is, after man’s deaths You 
will say that Avenanus did not draw this conclusion from 
his theory? Granted, but that absurd and reactionary theoiy 
became the more cowardly and not any the better for that 
Avenanus, in 1894, did not carry this theory to its logical 
conclusion, or pcihaps feared to do so But R Schubert- 
Soldern, as we shall see, resoited in 1896 to this very theory 
to ariive at theological conclusions, which in 1906 earned 
the approval of Mach, who said that Schubert-Soldern was 
following “very close paths” (to Machism) * Engels was 
quite right in attacking Duhiing, an avow'ed atheist, for 
inconsistently leaving loopholes for fideism in his philosophy 
Engels several times, and justly, brought this accusation 
against the materialist Duhring, although the latter had not 
drawn any theological conclusions, m the ’seventies at least 
But we have among us people who would have us legard 
them as Marxists, yet who bring to the masses a philosophy 
which comes very close to fideism 

“ . It would seem,” Avenanus wrote in the Bemerkiin- 
gen, “that from the empiiio-cntical standpoint natural sci- 
ence is not entitled to enquire about periods of our present 
environment which in time preceded the existence of man” 
(S 144) Avenarius answers “The enquirer cannot avoid 
mentally projecting himself” (sich hinziizudenken, i e , 
imagining oneself to be present) For — Avenarius continues 
— “what the scientist wants (although he may not be clearly 
aware of it) is essentially only this* how is the earth . to 
be defined prior to the appearance of living beings or men 
if I were mentally to project myself in the role of a spec- 
tator — in much the same way as though it were thinkable 
that we could from oiu earth follow the history of anothei 
star or of another solar system with the help of perfected 
instruments ” 

An object cannot exist independently of our conscious- 
ness “We always mentally pioject ourselves as the intelli- 
gence endeavouring to apprehend the object.” 

* Analyse der Empftndungen, S 4 
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This theoiy of the necessity of “mentally piojecting” the 
human mind to every object and to nature piior to man is 
given by me in the first paragiaph in the words of the “recent 
positivist,” R Avenarius, and in the second, in the words of 
the subjective idealist, J G Fichte ‘ The sophistry ot this 
theory is so manifest that one feels leliictant to analyse it 
If we “mentally project” oui selves, our presence will be 
imaginary — but the existence of the earth piior to man is 
real Man could not in piaclice be an observer, for instance, 
of the earth in an incandescent state, and to “imagine” his 
being present at the time is obscuranti!>m, exactly as though 
I were to endeavour to piove the existence of liell by the 
argument that if I “mentally piojecled” myself thither as an 
observei I could observe hell The “leconcihation” of empi- 
iio-criticism and natural science amounts to this, that Ave- 
naiiiis graciously consents to “mentally pioject” something 
the possibility of admitting which is excluded by natural 
science No man in the least educated oi m the least healthy 
doubts that the eaith existed at a tune when theie could not 
have been any life on it, any sensation or any “central 
tcim,” and consequently the whole theory of Mach and 
Avenaiius, from which it follows that the eaith is a complex 
of sensations (“bodies aie complexes of sensations”) oi 
“complexes of elements in which the psychical and physical 
are identical,” or “a couiiter-tcim of which the central term 
can never be equal to zeio,” is philosophical obscurantism, 
the 1 eduction of subjective idealism to absurdity 

J Petzoldt peiccived the absurdity of the position into 
which Avenaiius had fallen and felt ashamed In his Ein- 
fuhrung in die Philosophie der reinen Eifahrung (Vol II) 
he devotes a whole paragiaph (§ 65) “to the question ot 
the reality of earlier (fruhere) periods of the eaith” 

“In the teaching of Avenarius,” says Petzoldt, “the self 
{das Ich) plays a role different fiom that which it plays in 
the teaching of Schuppe [let us note that Petzoldt openly 

1 J G Fichte, Recension des Aenestdemus, 1794, Sdmtliche Werke, 
Bd. I, S 19 
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and repeatedly declares our philosophy was founded by 
three persons — Avenanus, Mach and Schuppe], yet it is a 
role which, perhaps, possesses too much importance for his 
theory ” (Petzoldt was evidently influenced by the fact that 
Schuppe had unmasked Avenanus by showing that with 
him too everything rests entirely on the self; and Petzoldt 
wishes to make a coirection) “Avenanus said on one occa- 
sion,” Petzoldt continues, “that we can think of a ‘region’ 
where no human foot has yet trodden, but to be able to 
think (italicised by Avenanus) of such an envirornient there 
IS required ‘what we designate by the term self (Ich-liezeich- 
netes), whose (italicised by Avenanus) thought the think- 
ing IS (V, / wiss Ph , 18 Hd , 1894, S 146, Anm ) ’ 
Petzoldt leplies 

“The epistemologically impoitant question, however, is 
not whether we can think of such a region at all, but whether 
we aie entitled to think of it as existing, oi as having 
existed, independently of any individual mind ” 

Right IS right 1 People can think and “mentally pioject” 
toi themselves any kind of hell and any kind ot holjgoblin 
Lunacharsky even “mentally piojecfcd” for himself — well, 
to use a mild expiession — religious conceptions But it is 
piecisely the purpose of the theor> of knowledge tb show 
the umeal, fantastic and reactionary charactei of such 
pi ojections 

“. Foi, that the system C {i e , the brain) is necessary 
foi thought IS obvious both for Avenanus and for the philos- 
ophy which IS heie piesented ” 

That is not true Avenanus’ theoiy of 1876 is a thcoiy 
of thought without brain And even in his theoiy of 1891-94, 
as we shall presently see, there is a similar clement of 
idealist nonsense 

“ But IS this system C a condition of existence [itali- 
cised by Petzoldt] of, say, the Mesozoic period of the eaith‘>” 
And Petzoldt, presenting the argument of Avenanus I have 
already cited on the subject of what science actually' wants 
and how we can “mentally project” the spectator, objects. 
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“No, we wish to know whether I have the right to think 
that the earth at that remote epoch existed in the same way 
as I think of it as having existed yesterday or a minute ago. 
Or must the existence of the eaith be leally made condi- 
tional, as Willy claimed, on our right at least to assume that 
at the given period theie co-existcd some system C, even 
though at the lowest stage of its development?” Of this idea 
of Willy’s we shall speak presently 

“Avenarius evades Willy’s strange conclusion by the 
argument that the peison who puts the question cannot men- 
tally remove himself {sich wegdenken, i e , think himself as 
absent), nor can he avoid mentally projecting himself {sich 
hinzuzudenken, see Avenarius, Der memchliclie Welthegriff , 
S 130) But then Avenarius makes the individual self of the 
person who puts the question, or the thought of such a self, 
the condition not only of the act of thought legaiding the 
uninhabitable earth, but also of the justification for believ- 
ing in the existence of the earth at that time 

“These false paths are easily avoided if we do not ascribe 
so much theoretical impoi lance to the self The only thing 
the theory of knowledge should demand of the various con- 
ceptions of that which is remote in space or time is that it 
be conceivable and uniquely (eindeutig) determined, the rest 
IS the affair of the special sciences” (Vol II, p 325) 

Petzoldt rechristened the law of causality the law of 
unique determination and imported into his theory, as we 
shall see later, the apriontg of this law This means that 
Petzoldt saves himself from Avenarius’ subjective idealism 
and solipsism (“he attributes an exaggerated importance to 
the self,” as the professorial jargon has it) with the help 
of Kantian ideas The absence of the obj'ective element in 
Avenarius’ doctrine, the impossibility of reconciling it with 
the demands of natural science, which declares the earth 
(object) to have existed long before the appearance of living 
beings (subject), compelled Petzoldt to resort to causality 
(unique determination) The earth existed, for its existence 
prior to man is causally connected with the present existence 
of the earth Firstly, where does causality come from? A 
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priori, says Petzoldt Secondly, are not the ideas of hell, dev- 
ils, and Lunacharsky’s “mental projections’’ also connected 
by causality? Thirdly, the theory “of the complexes of sen- 
sations’’ in any case turns out to be destroyed by Petzoldt 
Petzoldt failed to resolve the contradiction he observed in 
Avenarius, and only entangled himself still more, for only 
one solution is possible, viz , the recognition that the exter- 
nal world reflected by oui mind exists indcpendentlv of our 
mind This materialist solution alone is really compatible 
with natural science, and it alone eliminates both Polzoldt’s 
and Mach’s idealist solution of the question of causality, 
which we shall speak of separately 

The third einpiiio-criticist, R Willy, first raised the ques- 
tion of this dilficiilty in Avenaiius’ philosophy in 1890, in an 
article entitled “Der Empinokntizismm als emzuj wisseii- 
schaftlicher Standpunkt" (“Empino-criticism as the Only 
Scientific Standpoint’’) What about the woild prior to man? 
— Willy asks here,* and at fiist answers according to Ave- 
narius “we project ourselves mentally into the past ” But 
then he goes on to say that we are not necessaiily obliged 
to regard experience as human experience “For we must 
simply regal d the animal kingdom — be it the most insignit- 
icant worm — as primitive fellow-men (Mitmenschen) if, 
we legard animal lite in connection with general experience’’ 
(pp 73-74) Thus, prior to man the earth was the “experi- 
ence” of a worm, which discharged the functions of the 
“central term” in order to save Avenaiius’ “co-ordmation” 
and Avenarius’ philosophy 1 No wonder Petzoldt tried to 
dissociate himself from an argument which is not only the 
height of absurdity (ideas of the earth corresponding to the 
theories of the geologists attributed to a worm), but which 
does not m any way help our philosopher, for the earth 
existed not only before man but before any living being 
generally 

Willy returned to the question in 1905 The worm was 

^ Viertetjahrsfchnft fur wissenichajthche Philosophie, Jahrg XX, 
1896, S 73 
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now removed ^ But Petzoldt’s “law of unique determina- 
tion” could not, of course, satisfy Willy, who regarded it 
merely as “logical formalism ” The author says — will not 
the question of the world prior to man, as Petzoldt puts it, 
lead us “back again to the things-iii-themselvcs of common 
sense”? {i e , to mateiiahsm’ How teriiblc indeed^ What 
does millions of years without life mean? “Is time peihaps 
a thmg-in-ilsclf? Of course not I" And that means that things 
outside men aie only inipiessions, bits of fantasy fabiicated 
by men with the help of a few fiagments we find about us 
And why not? Need the philosopher fear the stream of life? 

And so I say to myself* abandon all this love of systems 
and giasp the moment (ergreife den Augenbhek), the mo- 
ment you aie living in, the moment which alone bungs hap- 
piness” (pp 177-78). 

Well, well! Eithei matcualism oi solipsism — this, m 
spite of his vociferous pliiases, is what Willy anives at when 
he analyses the question of the existence of nature befoie 
man 

To smnmaiisc Thiee auguis of empiiio-ciiticism have 
appealed before us and liav^e labouied in the sweat of then 
brow to reconcile their philosophy with natuial science, to 
patch up the holes m their solipsism Avenarnis lepeated 
Fichte’s aigumenl and substituted an imaginaiy woild foi 
the leal woild Petzoldt withdiew fiom Fichtean idealism 
and moved towards Kantian idealism Willy, having sulTered 
a fiasco with the “worm,” threw up the sponge and iiiad- 
veitently bluited out the tiuth eithei materialism or solip- 
sism, or even the lecognitioii of nothing but the piesent mo- 
)nent 

It only icinams foi us to show the leader how this prob- 
lem was understood and tieated by our own native Ma- 
chians Here is Bazarov in the Studies “in” the Philosophy 
of Maixism (p U) : 

“It remains for us now, undei the guidance of our faith- 


‘ R Willy, Gegen die Schulweisheit, 1905, S 173-78. 

* We shall discuss this point with the Machians later. 
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lul vademecum [le, Plekhanov], to descend into the last 
and most horrible circle of the solipsist inferno, into that 
circle where, as Plekhanov assures us, every subjective 
idealism is menaced with the necessity of conceiving the 
world as it was contemplated by the ichthyosauruses and 
archaeopteryxes. ‘Let us mentally transport ourselves,’ 
writes Plekhanov, ‘to that epoch when only veiy remote an- 
cestors of man existed on the earth, for instance, to the 
Mesozoic epoch The question arises, what wa' the status 
of space, time and causality theit^ Whose suhjf.’tive lot ms 
weie they then‘s Were they the subjective forms of the ich- 
thyosauruses'^ And whose intellujence at that time dictated 
its laws to nature'? The intelligence of the archaeopteiy "? To 
these queues the Kantian philosophy ran give no answer. 
And it must be rejected as absolutely incompatible with 
modeii) science’ (L Feuerbach, p 117) ” 

Heie Hazarov breaks the quotation fiom Plekhanov just 
before a very important passage — as we shall soon sec— 
namely “Idealism says that without subject there is no ob- 
ject The history of the eaith shows that the object existed 
long betoie the subject appeared, i e , long befoie the appeal - 
ance of organisms possessing a perceptible degree ol con- 
sciousness . The history of development reveals the truth 
of matenahsm ” 

We continue the quotation fiom Bazarov 

“ But does Plekhanov's thmg-in-itself piovide the de- 
sired solution? Let us lemember that even according to 
Plekhanov we can have no idea of things as they are in 
themselves, we know only then phenomena, only the results 
of their actions on oui sense-organs Apart from this action 
they possess no aspect (L Feuerbach, p 112) What sense- 
organs existed in the period of the ichthyosauruses'? Evi- 
dently. only the sense-oi gaiis of the ichthyosauruses and 
their like Only the ideas of the ichthyosauruses were then 
the actual, the real manifestations of things-m-themselves 
Hence, according to Plekhanov al§o, if the paleontologist 
desires to remain on ‘real’ ground he must write the story of 
the Mesozoic epoch in the light of the contemplations of the 
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ichthyosaurus And, consequently, not a single step forward 
is made in comparison with solipsism ” 

Such IS the complete argument (the reader must pardon 
the lengthy quotation — we could not avoid it) of a Machian, 
an aigument worthy of perpetuation as a first-class example 
of muddleheadedness 

Bazarov imagines that Plekhanov gave himself away If 
things-in-themselves, apart from then action on our sense- 
organs, have no aspect ot then own, then in the Mesozoic 
epoch they did not exist except as tlie “aspect” of the sense- 
organs of the ichlhyosauius And tins is the argument of a 
materialist! If an “aspect” is the result of the action of 
“things in-themselves” on sense-organs — it follows that 
things do not exist independently of sense-organs of one kind 
oi another! 

Let us assume for a moment that Bazarov indeed “mis- 
understood” Plekhanov’s words (improbable as such an 
assumption may seem), that they did appear obscure to him 
Be it so Wo ask is Bazarov engaged in a fencing bout with 
Plekhanov (whom the Machians exalt to the position of the 
only representative ot materialism i), or is he endeavouring 
to clear up the problem of materialism^ It Plekhanov seemed 
obscure to you, or contradictory, and so forth, why did you 
not turn to other materialists? Is it because you do not 
know them'i’ But ignorance is no aigument 

If Bazarov indeed does not know that the fundamental 
premise of mateiialism is the recognition of the external 
woild, of the existence of things outside and independent 
of our mind, this is truly a striking case of crass ignorance 
We would remind the reader of Berkeley, who m 1710 re- 
buked the materialists for their recognition of “objects m 
themselves” existing independently of our mind and re- 
flected by our mind Of couise, everybody is fiee to side 
with Berkeley or anyone else against the materialists, that is 
unquestionable But it is equally unquestionable that to speak 
of the materialists and distort or ignore the fundamental 
premise of all materialism is to import preposterous confu- 
sion into the problem 
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Was Plekhanov nghl when he said that for idealism 
there is no object without a subject, while for materialism 
the object exists independently of the subject and is reflected 
more or less adequately in the subject’s mind‘? If this is 
wrong, then any man who has the slightest respect for 
Marxism should have pointed out this error of Plekhanov’s, 
and should have dealt not with him, but with someone else, 
with Marx, Engels, or Feueibach, on the question of mate- 
rialism and the existence of nature prior to man But if this 
IS right, or, at least, if you are unable to find an cnor here, 
then your attempt to shuffle the cards and to confuse m the 
readei’s mind the most elemental y conception of material- 
ism, as distinguished from idealism, is a hteiary indecency 
As for the Marxists who are interested in the question 
apart from every little word uttered by Plekhanov, we shall 
quote the opinion of L Feuerbach, who as is known 
(perhaps not to Bazaiov?), was a materialist, and through 
whom Maix and Engels, as is well known came from the 
idealism of Hegel to their materialist philosophy In his 
rejoinder to R Ilaym, Feuerbach wrote 

“Nature, which is not an object of man or mind, is for 
speculative philosophy, or at least for idealism, a Kantian 
thmg-in-itselt [we shall speak later in detail of the fact that 
our Machians confuse the Kantian thing-in-itself with the 
materialist thing-in-itselt], an absti action without reality, 
but it is nature that causes the downfall of idealism Natu- 
ral science, at least in its present state, necessarily leads us 
back to a point when the conditions for human existence 
weie still absent, when nature, i e , the earth, was not yet 
an object of the human eye and mind, when, consequently, 
nature was an absolutely non-human entity (absolut an- 
menschliches Wesen) Idealism may retort but nature also 
is something thought of by you (von dir gedachte) Certain- 
ly, but from this it does not follow that this nature did not 
at one time actually exist, just as from the fact that Socrates 
and Plato do not exist for me if I do not think of them, it 
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does not follow that Sociatcs and Plato did not actually at 
one time exist without me 

This IS how Feucibach regarded materialism and ideal- 
ism fiom the standpoint of the existence of nature piior to 
the appearance of man Avenarius’ sophistry (the “mental 
projection of the obseiver”) was lefuted by Feucibach, who 
did not know the “lecent positivism” but who thoroughly 
knew the old idealist sophistry And Bazarov otTcis us ab- 
solutely nothing new, but merel)' lepeats this sophistry of the 
idealists “Had 1 been there [on earth, prior to man], I 
would have seen the woild so-and-so” {Studies “in" the 
Philosophy of Marxism, p 29) In othei words it I make an 
assumption that is obviously absuid and contiary to natu- 
lal science (that man can be an obseiver in an epoch befoie 
man existed), I shall be able to patch up the breach in my 
philosophy! 

This gives us an idea of the extent of Bazarov’s knowl- 
edge of the subject and of his literal y methods Bazaiov did 
not even hint at the “ditticulty” with which Avenarius, 
Petzoldt and Willy wrestled, and, morcovei, he made such 
a hash ot the whole subject, placed before the leader such 
an incredible hotchpotch, that there ultimately appears to 
be no ditlerence between materialism and solipsism! Ideal- 
ism IS repicsented as “icahsin,” and to materialism is ascribed 
the denial of the existence of things outside of their ac- 
tion on the scnse-oigans! Tiuly, either Feuerbach did not 
know the elementary difterence between materialism and 
idealism, oi else Bazarov and Co have completely altered 
the elemental y tiuths ot philosophy 

Or let us take Valentinov, a philosopher who, naturally, 
IS dehglited with Bazaiov 1) “Beikeley is the founder of the 
correlativist theoiy of the relativity ot subject and object” 
(p 148) This Is not Berkeleian idealism, oh, no! Tins is a 

* Ludwjg I'euerbacti, Samtliche Werke, herausgegeben von W 
Bolm und Fr Jodi, Bd VII, SluUgart 1903, S 510, or Karl 
Grun, L. Feuerbach in semem Bnefwechsel und Nachlafi, sowie in 
seiner philosophischen Charakterentwicklunq, Bd. I, Leipzig 1874, 
S 423-35 
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“profound analysis” 2) “In the most leahstic aspect, iire- 
spective of the forms ['] of their usual idealist interpretation 
[only interpretation'], the tundamenlal premises ot the 
theory are formulated by Avenarius” (p 148) Infants, as 
we see, arc taken in by the hocus pocus' 3) “His [Avena- 
nus’] conception ot (he starting point of knowledge is that 
each individual linds himself m a delinite environment, in 
other words, the individual and the environment arc repre- 
sented as connected and inseparable [I] terms of one and 
the same co-ordination” (p 148) Delightful I This is not 
idealism — Bazarov and Valentinov have risen above mate- 
rialism and idealism — this “inseparability” of the subject 
and object is “realism” itself. 4) “Is the reverse assertion 
correct, namely, that there is no counter-term to which there 
is no corresponding central term — an individual? Naturally 
[I] not . . In the aichaic period the woods were verdant 
yet there was no man” (p 148). That means that the in- 
separable can be separatedl Is that not “natural”? 5) “Yet 
from the standpoint of the theory of knowledge, the ques- 
tion of the object in itself is absurd” (p 148), Of coursel 
When there were no sentient organisms obj'ects were never- 
theless “complexes of elements” identical with sensations! 
6) “The immanentist school, in the person of Schubert- 
Soldern and Schuppe, clad these [I] thoughts in an unsatis- 
factory foim and found itself m the cul-de-sac of solipsism” 
(p 149) But “these thoughts” themselves, of course, con- 
tain no solipsism, and empiiio-cnticism, of course, is not a 
paraphrase of the reactionary theories of the immanentists, 
who he when they declare themselves to be in sympathy 
With Avenarius! 

This, Messrs Machians, is not philosophy, but an in- 
coherent jumble of words 

5 DOES MAN THINK WITH THE HELP OF THE BRAIN? 

Bazarov emphatically answeis this question in the affirm- 
ative He writes: “If Plekhanov’s thesis that ‘consciousness 
is an internal f? Bazarov] state of matter’ be given a more 
6—781 
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satisfactory form, e g , that ‘every psychical process is a 
t unction of the ceiebial piocess,’ then neither Mach nor 
Avcnarius would dispute it” {Studies “in” the Philosophy of 
Marxism, p 29) 

To the mouse no beast is stronger than the cat To the 
Russian Machians theie is no materialist stronger than 
Plekhanov Was Plekhanov realty the only one, or the first, 
to advance the mateiiahst thesis that consciousness is an 
internal state of matter? And it Bazaiov did not like Plekha- 
nov’s foimululion of mateiiahsm, why did he take Plekha- 
nov and not Engels or Feuerbach? 

Because the Machians are afiaid to admit the truth They 
are fighting materialism, but pictend that it is only Plekha- 
nov they aie fighting A cowardly and unprincipled method 

But let us tuin to empiiio-criticism Avenaiius “would 
not dispule” the statement that thought is a function of the 
biam These words of Bazarov’s contain a direct untruth 
Not only does Avenaiius dispute the materialist thesis, but 
invents a whole ‘ Iheoiy” in older to lefute it “The brain,” 
says Avenaiius in Der menschhche Weltbegriff, “is not the 
habitation, the seat, the creator, it is not the instiument or 
oigan, the supportei or substratum, etc, of thought” 
ip 7G — appiovingly quoted by Mach in the Analyse der 
Empfindungen, p 22, note) “Thought is not an mdweller, or 
commander, or the other halt, or side, etc, nor is it a prod- 
uct or even a physiological function, or a state in geneial 
of the brain” iihid ) And Avenaiius expresses himselt no 
less emphatically in his Bemerkungen “presentations” aie 
“not functions (physiological, psychical, oi psycho-physical) 
of the biain” [op cit , § 115). Sensations aie not “psychical 
functions ot the bram” (§ 116) 

Thus, according to Avenaiius, the brain is not the organ 
of thought, and thought is not a function of the brain Take 
Engels, and wc immediately find directly contiary, frankly 
mateiiahst foimulations “Thought and consciousness,” says 
Engels m Anti-Duhring, “arc products of the human brain 


' Sec \ntrDuImng, English ed , 1935, p 44 — Trans. 
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This idea is often repeated in that work. In Ludwig Feuer- 
bach we have the lotlowing exposition of the views of Feuer- 
bach and Engels “ the material (slofflich), sensuously 
perceptible woild to which we oui selves belong is the only 
reality our consciousness and thinking, however supra- 
sensuous they may seem, are the product (Erzeugms) of a 
material, bodilj oigan, the biain Mattel is not a product ot 
mind, but mind itself is merely the highest product of mat- 
ter This IS, ot course, pure materialism” (4th German ed , 
p 18) ‘ Oi on p 4, where he speaks ot the reflection of the 
piocesses of nature in “the thinking brain,” etc , etc 

Avenaiius i ejects this materialist standpoint and says that 
“the thinking brain” is a “fetish of natural science” (Der 
menschhche Wettbegriff, 2 Aufl , S. 70). Hence, Avenarius 
cherishes no illusions concerning his absolute disagreement 
with natuial science on this point He admits, as do Mach 
and all the immancntists, that natural science holds an in- 
stinctive and unconscious mateiialist point of view He ad- 
mits and explicitly declaics that he absolutely differs from 
the “prevailing psychology” (Bemerkungen, S 150, etc). 
This prevailing psychology is guilty ot an inadmissible “in- 
trojection” — such is the new teim contrived by our philos- 
opher — i e , the insertion of thought into the brain, or of 
sensations into us These “two words” (into us — in uns), 
Avenarius goes on to say, contain the assumption ( Annah- 
me) that empiiio-cnticism disputes “This insertion (Hinein- 
verlegung) ot the visible, etc , into man is what we call 
introjeclion” (p 153, § 45). 

Intiojection deviates ‘in principle” from the “natural 
conception of the world” ( naturlicher Weltbegriff ) by sub- 
stituting “into me” tor “before me” {oor mir, p 154) “by 
turning a component pait of the (real) environment into a 
component part of (ideal) thought” (ibid ) “Out of the 
amechamcal [a new word in place of “psychical”] which 
manifests itself freely and clearly in the experienced [or, in 
what is found — im Vorgefundenen], introjection makes 


* F Engels, Ludwig I'eaetbacli, English ed , 1934, p 35 — Trans. 

0 * 
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something which hides itself [Latitierendes, says Avenarius 
— another new word] mysteriously in the central nervous 
system” (ibid ), 

Here we have the same mystification that we encountered 
in the famous defence of “naive realism” by the cinpirio- 
cnticists and immanentists Avenarius here acts on the ad- 
vice of the charlatan m Turgenev denounce most of all 
those vices which you yourself possess Avenaiius tries to 
pretend that he is combating idealism philosophical ideal- 
ism, you see, is usually deduced from introjection, the exter- 
nal world IS converted into sensation, into ideas, and so 
forth, while I defend “naive realism,” the equal reality of 
everything presented, both '‘self’ and environment, without 
inserting the external world into the human brain 

The sophistry heie is the same as that which we observed 
in the case of the famous co-ordination While distracting 
the attention of the reader by attacking idealism, Avenarius 
is in fact defending idealism, albeit m slightly different 
words thought is not a function of the brain, the brain is 
not the organ of thought, sensations are not functions of 
the nervous system, oh, not sensations aie — “elements,” 
psychical only in one connection, while in another connec- 
tion (although the elements are “identical”) they are physi- 
cal. With his new and muddled terminology, with his new 
and pompous epithets, supposedly expressing a new “theo- 
ry,” Avenarius merely beat about the bush and returned to 
his fundamental idealist premise 

And if our Russian Machians (e g , Bogdanov) failed to 
notice the “mystirication” and discerned a refutation of 
idealism in the “new” defence of idealism, in the analysis 
of cmpiiio-criticism given by the philosophical expeits we 
find a sober estimate of the true natuie of Avenarius’ ideas, 
which IS laid bare when stripped of its pretentious terminol- 
ogy- 

In 1903 Bogdanov wrote. ^ 

* A Bogdanov, “Authoritative Thinking,” an article in the sym- 
posium From the Psychology of Society, p 119, et seq 
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“Richard Avenanus presented a most harmomous and 
complete philosophical picture of the development of the 
dualism of spirit and body The gist of his ‘doctrine of intro- 
jection’ is the following' [we observe only physical bodies 
directly, and we infer the experiences ot others, i e , the 
inmd ot another peison, only by hypothesisj. . .. The hypo- 
thesis IS complicated by the fact that the expeiiences of the 
other peison aie located within his body, are inserted (in- 
trojecled) into his organism This is alieady a supeifluous 
hypothesis and even gives rise to numerous contradictions 
Avenarius systematically diaws attention to these contiadic- 
tions by untolding a series of successive histoiical facts in 
the development ot dualism and of philosophical idoilism 
But hcie we need not follow Avenarius . Introjeclion 
selves as an explanation of the dualism of mind and body” 
Bogdanov swallowed the bait of professoiial philosophy 
in believing that “intio jection” was aimed against idealism 
He accepted the evaluation of inti ejection given, by Avena- 
riiis himself at it^ face value and failed to notice the 
barb diiected against materialism Intiojection denies that 
thought IS a function of the brain, that sensations are func- 
tions of man’s central neivoiis system that is, it denies the 
most elementary truth of physiology in older to destroy 
mateiialism. “Dualism,” it appears, is refuted idealistically 
(notwithstanding all Avenarius’ diplomatic lage against 
idealism), for sensation and thought prove to be not second- 
ary, not a product of matter, but primary. Dualism is here 
lefiited by Avenanus only m so far as he “refutes” the 
existence of the object without the subject, matter without 
thought, the external world independent of our sensations, 
that IS, it is lefiited idealistically The absurd denial of the 
fact that the visual image of a tree is a function of the ret- 
ina, the nerves and the brain, was required by Avenarius m 
order to bolster up his theory of the “indissoluble” connec- 
tion of the “complete” experience, which includes not only 
the self but also the tree, i e , the environment 

The doctrine of introjection is a muddle; it smuggles in 
idealistic rubbish and is contradictory to natural science, 
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which inflexibly holds that thought is a function of the brain, 
that sensations, i e , the images of the erternal world, exist 
within us, produced by the action of things on our sense- 
organs The materialist elimination of the “dualism of spirit 
and body” (t e , maferiahst monism) consists in the asser- 
tion that the spirit does not exist independently of the body, 
that spirit is secondary, a function of the brain, a reflec- 
tion of the external world The idealist elimination of the 
“dualism of spirit and body” (i e , idealist monism) consists 
in the assertion that spiiit is not a function of- the body, 
that, consequently, spirit is primary, that the “enviionment” 
and the “self” exist only in an insepaiahle connection of 
one and the same “complexes of elemcnis ” Apait from these 
two diametrically opposed methods of eliminating “the 
dualism of spiiit and body,” Iheie can be no thud method, 
unless it be eclecticism, which is a senseless jumble of mate- 
rialism and idealism And it was this jumble of Avenaiius’ 
that seemed to Bogdanov and Co “the tiiith transcending 
materialism and idealism ” 

But the piofessional philosophers are not as naive and 
credulous as are the Russian Machians True, each of these 
piofessors-m-ordinary advocates his “own” system of refut- 
ing materialism, or, at any rate, of “reconciling” material- 
ism and idealism But when it comes to a competitor they 
unceremoniously expose the unconnected fragments of 
materialism and idealism that are contained in all the 
“recent” and “oiigmal” systems And if a few young intel- 
lectuals swallowed Avenariiis’ bait, that old liird Wundt w'as 
not to be enticed so easily The idealist Wundt tore the mask 
from the poseur Avenarius very unceremoniouslj’ when he 
piaised him for the anti-nmtermlist tendency of the theory of 
intro fcctioii 

“If empirio-criticism,” Wundt wrote, “reproaches vulgar 
materialism because by such expressions as the brain ‘has’ 
thought, or the brain ‘produces’ thought, it expresses a rela- 
tion which generally cannot he established by factual obser- 
vation and description [evidently, for Wundt it is a “fact” 
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that a person thinks without the help of a brain'] this 
reproach, of course, is well founded” (op cit , pp 47-481 

Well, of course! The idealists will always join the half- 
hearted Avenarius and Mach in attacking materialism' It is 
only a pity, Wundt goes on to say, that this theory of m- 
trojection “does not stand in any relation to the doctrine of 
the independent vital senes, and was, to all appearances, 
only tacked on to it as an afterthought and in a rather arti- 
ficial fashion” (p 365) 

Introjection, says O Ewald, “is to lie legaided as noth- 
ing but a fiction of empirio-criticism, which the latter re- 
quiies m ordei to shield its own fallacies” (op tit , p 44) 
“We obseive a stiange contradiction on the one hand, the 
elimination of introjection and the restoration of the natural 
world conception is intended to rc'tore to the woild the 
character of living realitv, on the othei hand, in the piin- 
cipal co-oidination empirio-criticism is leading to a purely 
idealist theory of an absolute correlrdion of the counter- 
term and the central term Avenaiius is thus moving in a 
circle He set out to do battle against idealism but laid down 
his arms befoie it came to an open skirmish lie wanted 
to liberate the world of objects from the \okc of the subject, 
but again bound that world to the subject What he lias 
actually destroyed by his criticism is a caricature of idealism 
rather than its genuine epistemological expression” (ihid 
pp 64-65) . 

“In his [Avenarius’l frequently quoted statement,” Nor- 
man Smith says, “that the brain is not the seat, organ or 
supporter of thought, he rejects the only terms which we 
possess for defining then connection” (op cH , p 30) 

Nor IS it surprising that the theory of introjection ap- 
proved bv Wundt appeals to the sympathy of the outspoken 
spiritualist, James Ward,* who wages systematic war on 
“naturalism and agnosticism,” and especially on Huxley 
(not because he wass an insufficiently outspoken and deter- 

1 James Ward Naturahsm and Agnosticism, London, 1900 
Vol IT. pp 171-72 
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mined matenaliijt, for which Engels reproached him, but) 
because his agnosticism served in fact to conceal mateiial- 
ism. 

Let us note that Kaii Peaison, the English Machian, 
who avoids all philosophical aililices, and who lecognises 
neither iniiojeclion, nor co-oidination, noi yet “the discov- 
ery of the woild-eleinenls,” ai lives at the inevitable out- 
come of Machism when it is sliipped ot such “disguises,” 
namely, pine subjective idealism Peaison knows no “ele- 
ments”, “sense impressions'’ aic his alpha and omega He 
never doubts that man thinks with the help ot the brain 
And the contiadiction between this thesis (which alone con- 
torms with science) and the basis ot his philosophy remains 
naked and obvious Pearson spaies no etToit in combating 
the concept that mattei exists independently ot oiii sensc-im- 
pressions {The Grammar of Science, Cdiap VII) Repeating 
all Beikeley's arguments, Peaison declaies that matter is 
a nonentity But when he comes to speak ot the i elation ol 
the brain to thought, Peaison emphatically declaies “Fiom 
will and consciousness associated with mafeiial machineiy 
we can inter nothing wbalevei as to will and conscious- 
ness without that machinery He even advances the 
following thesis as a suminaiy ot his investigations 
in this field “Consciousness has no meaning beyond 
nervous systems akin to our own, it is illogical to assert 
that all mattei is conscious [but it is logical to assert 
that all matter possesses a property which is essentially 
akin to sensation, the property of leflection], still more that 
conscioucness or will can exist outside matter” {ibid , p 75, 
2nd thesis) Pearson’s muddle is glaring! Matter is nothing 
but groups of sense-impressions That is his premise, that 
IS his philosophy Hence, sensation and thought should be 
primary, matter, secondaiy But no, consciousness without 
matter does not exist, and apparently not even without a 
nervous system I That is, consciousness and sensation are 

* Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science, 2nd ed , London, 1900, 
p 58 
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secondary The waters rest on the earth, the earth rests on 
a whale, and the whale rests on the waters Mach’s “ele 
incnts” and Avenarms’ co-orduiation and mtrojection do not 
clear up this muddle, all they do is to cover up traces with 
the help ol an erudite philosophical gibberish 

Just such gibberish, and of this a word or two will suf- 
fice, is the terminology of Avenaiius, who coined a pleni- 
tude of diveisc “notals,” “securals,” “fidentials,” etc , etc 
Our Russian Macbians for the most part shamefacedly avoid 
this professorial nonsense, and only now and again boinbaid 
the readei (m order to stun him) with an “existential” and 
such like Rut if naive people lake these woids foi a special 
species of bio-mechanics, the Geiman philosophers, who aic 
themselves lovers of “eiudite” words, laugh at Avenaiius 
To say “notal” (/io///s=^kiiown), oi to say that this or the 
othei thing is known to me, is absolutely one and the same, 
says Wundt in the section entitled “Scholnstischer CImrakter 
de<t empinokriti'nhen Sijstems ” And, indeed, it is the puiest 
and most dieaiy scholasticism One of Avenaiius’ faith- 
ful disciples, R Willy, had the courage to admit it “Avena- 
rius dreamed ol a bio-inechanics,” says he, “ but an un- 
derstanding of the life of the brain can be arrived at only 
by actual discoveries and not by the way in which Ave- 
nanus attempted to airive at it Avenarms’ bio-mechanics is 
not giounded on any new observations whatever; its char- 
acteristic featnie is puiely schematic constructions of con- 
cepts, and, indeed, constructions that do not even bear the 
nature of hypotheses that open up new vistas, but rathei 
of stereotyped speculations (blo/ien SpekiiUerschablonen), 
which, like a wall, conceal our view 

The Russian Machians will soon be like fashion-lovers 
who are moved to ecstasy over a hat which has alieady been 
discarded by the bourgeois philosophers of Europe. 

‘ R Willy, Gegen die Schulweisheit, p 169 Of course, the pedant 
Petzoldt will not make any such admissions With the smug satis- 
faction of the philistine he chews the cud of Avenarius’ “biological” 
scholasticism (Vol. I, Chap II). 
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6 THE SOLIPSISM OF MACH AND AVENARIUS 

We have seen that the stai ling point and the fundamen- 
tal premise of the philosophy ot ompino-cnticism is subjec- 
tive idealism The world is our sensation — this is the funda- 
mental piemise, which is obscuied but in nowise altered by 
the word “element” and liy the theories of the “independent 
senes,” “co-oidinalion,” and “inlrojection ” The absuidily 
of this philosophy lies in the fact that it leads to solipsism, 
to the lecognilion of the existence of the philosophising indi- 
vidual onlv Hut our Russian Machians assure their leaders 
that to “charge” Mach “with idealism and even solipsism” 
IS “extieme sub)eclivism ” So says Bogdanov in the intro- 
duction to the Russian tianslalion of Analyse der Empfiit- 
dunqcn (p xi), and the whole Machian troop repeat it m a 
groat variety of keys 

Having examined the methods whereby Mach and Ave- 
narius disguise then solipsism, we have now to add only one 
thing the “extieme subjectivism” of assertion lies entirely 
with Bogdanov and Co , loi m philosophical literaliiie wiiteis 
of the most vaiiod 1 1 ends have long since disclosed the 
fundamental sin ot Machism beneath all its disguises We 
shall confine ourselves to a meie summary of opinions which 
sufficiently indicate the “subjective” lynoiance of oui Ma- 
chians Let us note in passing that nearly every profession- 
al philosopher sympathises with one or anothei brand ot 
idealism in their eyes idealism is not a leproaeh, as it is 
with us Marxists, but they point out Mach’s actual philo- 
sophical trend and oppose one system of idealism by another 
system, also idealist, but to them more consistent 

O Ewald, in a hook devoted to an analysis of Avena- 
1 Ills’ teachings, writes “The creator of empirio-criticism 
commits himself volens nolens to solipsism” (/oc cil , 

pp 61-62) 

Hans Kleinpeter, a disciple of Mach with whom Mach in 
his preface to Erkenntms and Irrtitm explicitly declares his 
solidarity, savs “It is precisely Mach who is an example of 
the compatibility of epistemological idealism with the de- 
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mands of natural science [for the eclectic everything is com- 
patible], and of the fact that the latter can very well start 
from solipsism without stopping there” (Archiv fur systema- 
tische Philosophie, 1900, lid VI, S 87). 

E Lucka, analysing Mach’s Analyse der Empfindunqen, 
says “Apart from this . misunderstanding (Mifiverstand- 
nis) Mach adopts the ground of pure idealism . It is in- 
comprehensible that Mach denies that he is a Berkeleian” 
(Kantstudien, Bd VIII, 1903, S 416-17) 

W Jerusalem, a most reactionary Kantian with whom 
Mach in the above-mentioned preface expresses his solidar- 
ity (“a closer kinship” of thought than Mach had previ- 
ously suspected — Vorwort zii "Krkenntms and Intum,” 
S X, 1906), says “Consistent phenomenalism leads to so- 
lipsism ” And therefore one must boirow a little fioiii Kant' 
(See Der kntische Ideahsmus und die reine Logik, Wien, 
1905, S 26 ) 

R Ilonigswald says “ the immanentisfs and the cm- 
pirio-ciiticists face the alternative of solipsism or metaphys- 
ics in the spiiit ot Fichte, Schelling, oi Hegel” (Uebcr die 
Lehre Humes non der Reahtat der Aii^endinqe, 1904, S 68) 
The English physicist Oliver Lodge, in his book denounc- 
ing the materialist Haeckel, speaks in passing, as though of 
something generally known, of “solipsists such as Mach and 
Karl Peaison” {Life and Matter, 1906, p 8) 

Nature, the organ of the English scientists, through the 
mouth of the geometrician E T Dixon, pionounced a ver\ 
definite opinion of the Machian Pearson, one worth quoting, 
not because it is new, but because the Russian Machiaiis have 
naively accepted Mach’s philosophical muddle as the “philos- 
ophy of natural science” (A Bogdanov, introduction to 
Analyse der Empfindiingen, p xii, et seq ) 

“The foundation of the whole book,” Dixon writes, “is 
the proposition that since we cannot directly apprehend 
anything but sense-impressions, therefore the things we 
commonly speak of as objective, or external to ourselves, 
and their variations, are nothing but groups of sense-impres- 
sions and sequences of such groups' But Professor Pearson 
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admits the existence of other consciousness than his own, 
not only by implication in addressing his book to them, but 
explicitly in many passages ” Pearson infers the existence of 
the consciousness of others by analogy, by observing the 
bodily motions ot other people, but since the consciousness 
of otlieis is real, the existence of people outside myself must 
be granted I “Of couise it would be impossible thus to refute 
a consistent idealist, who maintained that not only extei- 
nal things but all other consciousness were unreal and 
existed only in his imagination, but to recognise the icatity 
ot othei consciousnesses is to recognise the reality ot the 
means by which we become awaie ot them, which is the 
external aspect ot men’s bodies ” The way out of the ditfi- 
culty IS to lecogmse the “hypothesis” that to our sense-im- 
pressions theie corresponds an objective leality outside ot 
us This hypothesis satislactoiily explains oui sense-impi es- 
sions “I cannot seiiously doubt that Professor Pearson him- 
self believes in them as nuicli as anyone else Only, if he 
were to acknowledge it explicitly, he would have to lewrile 
almost eveiy page of The Grammar of Science 

Ridicule — that is the response of the thinking scientists 
to the idealist philosophy over which Mach waxes so enthu- 
siastic 

And here, finally, is the opinion of a Gciman physicist, 
L Boltzmann The Machians will perhaps say, as Friedrich 
Adler said, that he is a physicist of the old school But we 
are concerned now not with theoiies ot physics but with a 
fundamental philosophical pioblem Wiiting against people 
who “have been carried away by the new epistemological 
dogmas,” Boltzmann says “Mistrust of conceptions which 
we can derive only from immediate sense-impicssions has 
led to an extreme which is the direct opposite of former 
naive belief. Only sense-impressions are given us, and, there- 
fore, it is said, we have no right to go a step beyond But to 
be consistent, one must further ask* are our sense-impres- 
sions of yesterday also given? What is immediately given 


‘ Nature, July 21, 1892, pp 268-69. 
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is only the one sense-impiession, or only the one thought, 
namely, the one we are thinking of at the present moment 
Hence, to be consistent, one would have to deny not only the 
existence of other people outside one’s self, hut also all con- 
ceptions we ever had in the past 

This physicist rightly legards tlie supposedly “new” 
“phenomenahst” view ot Mach and Co as the old absurdity 
of philosophical subjective idealism 

No, it IS those who “failed to note” that solipsism is 
Mach’s fundamental error who are stricken with “subjective” 
blindness 


* Ludwig Boltzmann, Popuhlre Schriften, Leipzig, 1905, S 132 
Vgl S 168, 177, 187, etc. 



CHAPTER TWO 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

OF EMPIRIO-CRITICISM AND OF DIALECTICAL 
MATERIALISM II 

1 THE “TIIING-IN-ITSELF,” OR V CHERNOV REFUTES 
FREDERICK ENGELS 

Our Machians have wriHen so much about the “thing-in- 
itself” that were all their writings to be collected they would 
result m mountains ot printed matter. The “thing-in-itself” 
IS a veiilable bete noir with Bogdanov, Valentinov, Bazarov, 
Cheinov, Beiman and Yushkevich There is no abuse they 
have not hurled at it, there is no ridicule they have not 
showered on it And against whom are they breaking lances 
because of this luckless “thmg-in-itselt”? Here a division of 
the philosophers of Russian Machism according to political 
parties begins All the would-be Maixists among the Mach- 
ians aie combating Pleklutnov’s “thing-in-ilself”, they accuse 
Plekhanov of having become entangled and of having 
stiayed into Kantianism, of having forsaken Engels (We 
shall discuss the fiist accusation in the fourth chapter, the 
second accusation we shall deal with now ) The Machian 
Mr Victor Chernov, a Narodnik and a sworn enemy of 
Maixism, opens a direct campaign against Engels because 
ot the “thing-in-itselt ” 

One IS ashamed to confess it, but it would be a sin to 
conceal the fact that on this occasion open enmity towards 
Marxism has made Mr Victor Chernov a more principled 
literary antagonist than our comrades in party and oppo- 
nents in philosophy For only a guilty conscience (and in ad- 
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(iilion, perhaps, ignorance of materialism?) could have been 
responsible for the fact that the Machian would-be Marxists 
have diplomatically set Engels aside, have completely 
Ignored Feuerbach and are circling exclusively around 
Plekhanov It is indeed circling around one spot, tedious and 
petty pecking and cavilling at a disciple of Engels, while a 
frank examination of the views of the teacher himself is 
cravenly avoided And since the puipose of these cursory 
comments is to disclose the rcactionaiy character of Mach- 
ism and the coi redness of the materialism of Maix and 
Engels, we shall leave aside the fussing of the Machian 
would-be Marxists with Plekhanov and tiiin directly to 
Engels, whom the empirio-ciilicist Mi V Chernov refuted 
In his Philosopltual and Sociological Studies (Moscow, 
1907 — a collection of ai tides wiitten, with few exceptions, 
before 1900) the article “Marxism and Tianscendenlal Phi- 
losophy” bluntly begins with an attempt to set up Marx 
against Engels and accuses the laltei of “naive dogmatic 
materialism,” of “the crudest materialist dogmatism” (pp 
29 and 32) Mi V Chernov stales that a “sulficient” exam- 
ple of this IS Engels’ argument against the Kantian thing-in- 
itself and Hume’s philosophical line We shall begin with 
this aigument 

In his Ludwig Feuerbach, Engels declares that the fund- 
amental philosophical trends are mateiialism and idealism 
Matenalism legards nature as primary and spirit as second- 
aiy, it places being liist and thought second Idealism holds 
the central y view This root distinction between the “two 
gieat camps” into which the philosopheis of the “various 
schools” of idealism and matenalism aie divided Engels 
takes as the cornei stone, and he directly chaiges with “con- 
fusion” those who use the teims idealism and materialism 
in any other way 

“The great basic question of all philosophy,” Engels says, 
“especially of modern philosophy, is that concerning the 
relation of tluhking and being,” of spirit and nature Having 
divided the philosopheis into “two great camps” on this 
basic question, Engels shows that there is “yet another side” 
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to this basic philosophical question, viz , “in what relation 
do our thoughts about the world surrounding us stand 
to this world itself ^ Is oiu thinking capable of the cognition 
ot the leal world Are we able in oui ideas and notions of 
the real world, to pioduce a coriect reflection of reality?’’^ 

“The overwheliinng majority ot philosopheis give an 
affiiinative answei to tins question, ' says Engels, including 
under this head not only the mateiiahsts but also the most 
consistent idealists, as, for example, the absolute idealist 
Hegel, who consideicd the leal world to be the realisation 
of some prc-mundane “absolute idea,” while the human 
spirit, correctly apprehending the real world, apprehends in 
it and through it the “absolute idea ” 

“In addition [i e , to the materialists and the consistent 
idealists] there is yet another set of different philosophers — 
those who question the possibility of any cognition (or at 
least of an exhaustive cognition) of the woild To them, 
among the moderns, belong Hume and Kant, and they have 
played a very important role in philosophical develop- 
ment (P 32 ) 

Mr V Chernov, quoting these words of Engels’, launches 
into the fray To the word “Kant” he makes the following 
annotation 

“In 1888 it was rather strange to term such philosophers 
as Kant and especially Hume as ‘modern ’ At that time it 
was more natural to hear mentioned such names as Cohen, 
Lange, Riehl, Laas, Liebmann, Goring, etc But Engels, evi- 
dently, was not well versed in ‘modern’ philosophy” {op cit , 
}) 33, note 2) 

Mr V Chernov is true to himself Equally in economic 
and philosophical questions he reminds one of Turgenev’s 

* F Engels, Ludivtg Feuerbach (quoted from the English edition, 
1934, pp 30-31 — Trans) Mr V Chernov translates the word Spiegel- 
bild literally (a mirror reflection), accusing Plekhanov of presenting 
the theory of Engels “in a very weakened form” by speaking m Rus- 
sian simply of a “reflection” instead of a “mirror reflection ” This 
IS mere cavilling Spiegelbild m German is also used simply in the 
sense of Abbild (reflection, image — Trans), 
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Voroshilov,* annihilating both the ignoiant Kautsky* and the 
ignoiant Engels by merely referring to “scholarly” names! 
The only trouble is that all the authorities mentioned by 
Mr Chernov are the very Neo-Kantians whom Engels refers 
to on this very same page of his Ludwig Feuerbach as theo- 
retical reactionaries, who were endeavouiing to resuricct the 
corpse of the long since refuted doctrines of Kant and 
Hume The good Chernov did not understand that it is /usf 
these authoritative (for Machism) and muddled professors 
whom Engels is refuting in his argument! 

Having pointed out that Hegel had already pi escnted the 
“decisive” arguments against Hume and Kant, and that the 
additions made by Feuerbach are moie ingenious than pio- 
found, Engels continues 

“The most telling refutation of this as of alt other philo- 
sophical fancies (Schrullen) is piactice, viz , expeiiment and 
industiy If we are able to prove the coiiectness of our con- 
ception of a natuial process by making it ourselves, bring- 
ing it into being out of its conditions and using it for our own 
purposes into the bargain, then theie is an end of the Kant- 
ian incompiehensible [or ungraspablc, unfafibaren — this 
important word is omitted both in Plekhanov’s translation 
and in Mr V Chernov’s translation] ‘thing-in-itself ’ The 
chemical substances produced in the bodies of plants and 
animals remained just such 'things-in-themselves’ until or- 
ganic chemistry began to produce them one after anothei, 
whereupon the ‘thing-in-itself’ became a thing for us, as, tor 
instance, alizarin, the colouring matter of the madder, which 
we no longer trouble to grow m the madder roots in the 
held, but produce much more cheaply and simply from coal 
tar” (pp 32-33) 

Mr V Chernov, quoting this argument, finally loses pa- 
lience and completely annihilates poor Engels Listen to 
this’ “No Neo-Kantian will of course be surprised that from 

' In th« novel Smoke — Trans 

* V Ilyin, The Agrarian Question, Part 1, St Pelersburg, 1908 
(See Lenin, Selected Works, Vol I, English ed Ilyin was a pseudo 
iiym used by Lenin — Trans) 
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coal tai we can produce ali/aiiii 'inoic cheaply and biin- 
ply ’ But that togethei with alizaiiu Jt is possdile to pioducc 
lioia this coal lar and just as cheaply a lelutation of the 
•thing-in-itsell' will indeed seem a wondeilul and unprece- 
dented disco\eiy — and not to the Neo-Kaiitians alone 

“Engels, appaiently, having learned that according to 
Kant the ‘tliing-in-itselt’ is unknowable, turned this theoiem 
into its conveise and concluded that everything unknown is 
the thing-in-itself” (p 33) 

Listen, Ml Machian he, but don't oveido it! Why, be- 
loie the very eyes ol the public you are distoiling the vciy 
quotation lioin Engels you have set out to ‘teai to pieces, ’ 
without even having giasped the point uiidei discussion > 

In the hist place, it is not line that Engels ‘is pioducing 
a letiitation ot the thing-in-itselt ’’ Engels said explicitly and 
cleaily that he was lefuting the Kantian iingraspable (oi 
unknowable) thmg-in-itselt Mr Chernov confuses Engels’ 
materialist conception ol the existence ot things independ- 
ently ot oiii consciousness In the second place, if Kant’s 
theoiem leads that the thing-in-itselt is unknowable, the 
'"converse” theorem would be the unknowable is the thing- 
ni-itself Ml Cheiiiov replaces the unknowable by the un- 
known, without realising that by such a substitution he has 
again contused and distorted the mateiiahst view of Engels^ 

Ml V Cheinov is so bewildered by the icactionanes ol 
olllcial philosophy whom he has taken as Ins mentors, that 
he raises an outcry against Engels without in the least com- 
prehending the meaning ot the example quoted Let us tiy 
to explain to this repiesentativc of Machism what il is all 
about 

Engels cleaily and explicitly states that he is contesting 
both Hume and Kant Yet theie is no mention whatever in 
Hume ot “unknowable thmgs-in-theinselves ” What then is 
theie m common between these two philosopheis'i* It is that 
they both in pnnciple fence off “the appearance’’ from that 
which appeals, the peiccplion from that which is perceived, 
the thing-foi-us fiom the “thing-m-itself ” Furthermore, 
Hume does not want to hear of the “thing-na-itself,” he re- 
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gaids the veiy thought of it as philosophically iiiadinissible, 
as “metaphysics” (as the Ilumeans and Kantians call it), 
whereas Kant grants the existence of the “thiiig-in-itself,” 
but dedal cs it to be “unknowable,” iundamentally diireienl 
fiom the phenomenon, belonging to a Iundamentally dilTer- 
ent realm, the lealm ot the “beyond” (Jenseils), inacces- 
sible to knowledge, but levealed to faith 

What IS the kernel ot Engels’ objections? Yeslordaj we 
did not know that coal tar contained alizarin Today we 
leaincd that it docs The question is, did coal lai contain 
ahzaiin yesterday 

t)t couise it did To doubt it would be to make a niockeiy 
ol modem science 

And it that is so, Ihiee important epistemological con- 
dusions follow' 

1) Things exist independently ot our consciousness, inde- 
jieiidenlly of our perceptions, outside ot us, for it is bejond 
doubt that ahzaiin existed in coal tar yesteiday and it is 
(‘qually beyond doubt that yesterday we knew nothing of the 
existence of this ahzaiin and received no sensations fiom it 

2) Tlieic is detinitely no ddfeience m piiiiciple belw'eeii 
llie phenomenon and the thnig-in-itsell, and there can be 
no such dilTeience The only difference is between what is 
known and what is not yet known And philosophical in- 
ventions ot specific boundaiies between the one and the 
other, inventions to the effect that the thmg-in itself is 
“beyond” phenomena (Kant), oi that wc can or must fence 
ourselves off by some philosophical paitihon tiom the prob- 
lem of a woild which in one pait oi anothei is still un- 
known but w'hich exists outside us (Iliime) — all this is the 
sheerest nonsense, Schnille, tuck, invention 

3) In the theory of knowledge, as in cveiy other bianch 
of science, we must think dialectically that is, w'e must not 
regard our knowledge as ready-made and unalterable, but 
must determine how' knowledge emerges from ignorance, 
how incomplete, inexact knowledge becomes moie complete 
and moie exact 

Once we accept the point ot view that human knowledge 
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develops lioiii igtioiaiice, we shall find nullions ot examples 
of it just as simple as the discovciy of ali/arin in coal tai, 
millions ol obseivations not only in the history of science 
and technology but in the eveiyday life of each and every 
one ot us that illustrate the tianstormation ot “things-in- 
ttiemselvcs” into “Ihings-tor-us,” the appearance of “phenom- 
ena” when oui sense-oigans experience a jolt from exter- 
nal objects, the disappeaiance of “phenomena” when some 
obstacle pi events the action upon oui sense-organs of an 
object which we know to exist The sole and unavoidable 
deduction to be made tiom this — a deduction which all ot 
us make in eveiyday practice and which mateiiahsm de- 
libeiately places at the toundation of its epistemology— is 
that outside us, and independently ot us, there exist objects, 
things and bodies and that oui peiceptions aie images ot 
the external world Mach’s conveisc theory (that bodies are 
complexes ot sensations) is nothing but pitiful idealist non- 
sense And Mi Cheinov, in his “analysis” ot Engels, once 
more revealed his Voioshilov qualities, Engels’ simple exam- 
ple seemed to him “strange and naive”' He legards only 
gelehrtes fiction as genuine philosophy and is unable to dis- 
tinguish protessoiial eclecticism tiom the consistent malc- 
iialist theory of knowledge 

It is both impossible and unnecessaiy to analyse Mi 
Cheiiiov’s other arguments, they all amount to the same 
pietentious rigmaiole (like the assertion that for the mate- 
iiahsts the atom is the thing-in-ilself ’) We shall note only 
the aigument which is relevant to our discussion (an aigu- 
luent which has appaiently led ceitain people astray), viz , 
that Marx supposedly diffeied tiom Engels The question 
at issue IS Maix’s second Thesis on Feuerbach and Plekha- 
nov’s translation of the woid Diesseitigkeit 

Here is the second Thesis 

“The question whether objective truth can be attributed 
to human thinking is not a question of theory, but is a 
practical question In practice man must prove the tiuth, 

I e , the reality and power, the ‘this-sidedness’ of his think- 
ing The dispute over the reality or noii-reahtv of thinking 
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which IS isolated from practice is a puiely scholastic ques- 
tion 

Instead of “prove the this-sidedness of thinking 
(a liteial tianslation), Plekhanov has. prove that thinking 
“does not stop at this side of phenomena ” And Mr V Chei - 
iiov cries “The contradiction between Marx and Engels is 
eliminated very simply It appears as though Marx, like 
Engels, asserted the knowabihty of thmgs-in-themselves and 
the ‘other-sidedness’ ol thinking” {loc cit , p. 34, note) 

What can be done with a Voroshilov whose every phrase 
makes confusion woise confounded! It is sheer ignorance, 
Mr Victor Chernov, not to know that all materialists assert 
the knowabihty of things-m-themselves. It is ignoiance. Mi 
Victor Chernov, oi inlinite slovenliness, to skip the veri) 
first phiase of the thesis and not to lealise that the “objec- 
tive truth” (gegemtandliche Wahrheit) of thinking means 
nothing else than the existence of objects {i e , “things-in- 
themselves’ ) trulg leflectcd by thinking It is sheer illiteracy, 
Mr Victor Chernov, to assert that fiom Plekhanov’s para- 
phrase (Plekhanov gave a paiaphrase and not a translation) 
“it appears as though” Marx defended the other-sidedness 
of thought Because only the Iluineans and the Kantians 
confine thought to “this side of phenomena ” But tor all 
iiiateiiahsts, including those ot the seventeenth century 
whom Bishop Bcikeley demolished (see Introduction), 
“phenomena” are “things-foi-us” or copies of the “objects- 
in-theniselves ” Of course, Plekliaiiov’s fiee paraphrase is 
not obhgatoiy upon those who desiie to know Marx him- 
self, but it IS obligatory to tiy to undei stand what Marx 
meant and not to prance aliout like a Voroshilov 

It IS interesting to note that while among people who call 
themselves socialists we encounter an unwillingness or in- 
ability to grasp the meaning of Marx’s “Theses,” bourgeois 
writers, specialists in philosophy, sometimes manifest great- 
er sciupulousness I know of one such writer who studied 
the philosophy of Feuerbach and in connection with it 


’ So(' VpiH'iidix to Engels’ t.wlwtq rciterbach, p 7S —I ran\ 
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Maix’s “Tlieses ” That wuler is AUnnl Levy, who dovoleil 
the thud chaptei ol the second part ot his book on Fciiei- 
bach to an examination ol the influence of Feueibach on 
Maiv^ Without going into the question whether Levy al- 
ways intcipicts Feueibach coirectly, oi how he criticises 
Maix fioni the oidinaiy bouigeois standpoint, we shall only 
quote his opinion of the philosophical content oi Marx’s 
famous “Theses ’ Regarding the fust Thesis, I-ievy says 
“Marx, on the one hand, togethei with all earhei mateiial- 
isni and with Feueibach, lecogmses that theie aie leal and 
distinct objects outside us coi lespoiuhng to oui ideas ol 
things ’’ 

As the leadei sees, it was immediately deal to Albeit 
Levy that the basic position not only of Maixian inalcrial- 
ism but of every maleiiahsm, ot "all earlier” mateiiahsm, 
IS the recognition of real objects outside us, to which objects 
oui ideas “coiiespond ' This elemental v Inith, which holds 
good foi all materialism m geneial, is unknown only to the 
Russian Machians Levy continues 

“ On the othei hand, Maix expi esses legiet that mate- 
iialism had left it to idealism to appieciate the importance 
of the active forces [i e , human piq,ctice], which, according 
to Marx, must be wrested from idealism in ordei to inte- 
giate them into the materialist system But it will of couise 
be necessaiy lo give these active foices the ical and sensible 
character which idealism cannot grant them Marx’s idea, 
then, IS the following just as to our ideas theie corresjiond 
leal objects outside us, so to oiii phenomenal activity theie 
coi responds a real activity outside us, an activity of things 
In this sense humanity pai takes of the absolute, not only 
through theoretical knowledge but also thiough piaclical 
activity, thus all human activity acqiines a dignity, a nobil- 
ity, that permits it to advance hand iii hand with Iheoiy 
Revolutionarv activity hencefoith acquires a metaphvsical 
significance ’ 

‘ Albeil L6vs, La philosophie de Feuerbach cl sort influence sur 
la htterature allemande Pans, 1904, pp 249-, ^138, on the influence of 
I'oiicihacli on Maix anfl pp 290-98 an cxnmmalion of (he “Theses” 
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Albeit Levy is a piolessoi And a piopei professor must 
inveigh against the mateiiahsts tor being metaphysicians 
Foi the idealist piotessors ot the Humean and Kantian va- 
iiety cveiy kind of materialism is “melapliysics,” because 
beyond the jihenomenon (appeal ance, the thing-tor-iis) it 
discerns a leality outside us A Levy is therefore essentially 
right when he says that in Marx’s opinion theie coriespond’. 
to the “phenomenal activity’’ of humanity “an activity ot 
things,” that is to say, human piactice has not only a phenoni' 
enal (in Ihe Humean and Kantian sense of the term), but 
.111 objectively leal significance The criterion of piactice — 
as we shall show in detail in its proper place (§ 6) — lias 
enliiely difTerent meanings for Mach and Maix “Humanity 
pai takes of the absolute” means that human knowledge 
leflects .absolute liuth (see below, § 5), the piactice of hu- 
manitv, bv veiifying oui ideas, corioboiates what in those 
ideas coiiesponds to absolute truth A Lew continues 

“ Having reached this point, Maix natuially encoun- 
leis the objections of the critics He has admitted the exist- 
ence ot things-iii-themsclves, of which oui theoiv is the 
human tianslation He cannot evade the usual objection 
what assurance have you of the accuiacy of the tianslation* 
What pioot have you that the human mind gives you an 
objecfiv'e fiuth’^ To this objection Maix lephes in his second 
Thesis” (p 291) 

The reader sees that Lew does not foi a moment doubt 
that Maix lecognised the existence of things-in-themselves' 

2 "TH VNSC.CNDEMCE,’ OR BAZAROV “REVISES” ENGELS 

But while the Russian Machian would-be Maixisls diplo- 
matically evaded one ot the most emphatic and explicit 
statements of Engels they “levised” another statement of 
his in quite the Cheinov manner Howevei tedious and labo- 
iious the task of coriecting peiveisions and mutilations of 
the meaning of quotations may be, he who wishes to speak 
of the Russian Machians cannot avoid it 

Heie is Bazaiov’s levision of Engels 
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In the article “On Historical Materialism,”* Engels 
speaks ot the English agnostics (philosophers of Hume’s 
trend ot thought) as follows 

“ Our agnostic admits that all our knowledge is based 
upon the mfoimation (Mitteihingen) imparted to us by our 
senses ” 

Let us note toi the benefit ot our Machians that the ag- 
nostic (Humean) also staits fiom sensations and recognises 
no other source of knowledge The agnostic is a pure '‘posi- 
tivist,” be it said foi the benefit of the adheicnts of the “lat- 
est positivism ” 

“ But, he [the agnostic] adds, how do we know that 
oui senses give us correct repiesentations (Abbildei) of the 
objects we perceive through them‘d And he proceeds to in- 
loiin us that, wheiievei he speaks of objects oi their quali- 
ties he does in lealily not mean these objects and qualities, 
of which he cannot know anything for ceitam, but mere- 
ly the impressions which they have pioduced on his 
senses ” 

Wh.it two lines of philosophical tendency does Engels 
contiast heie^ One line is that the senses give us faithful 
images ot things, that we know the things themselves, that 
the outei world acts on our sense-organs This is material- 
ism — with which the agnostic is not m agieeinent Whal 
then IS the essence of the agnostic’s 1100“^ It is that he does 
not go beyond sensations, that he stops on tins side of phe- 
nomena, relusing to sec anything “ceitam” beyond the 
boundaiy of sensations Aliout these things themselves (i e , 
about the things-in-lhemselves, the “objects-in-thcmselves,” 
as the matciialists whom Berkeley opposed called them), 
we can know nothing ceitam— so the agnostic categoiically 
insisis Hence, in the controv'eisv of which Engels speaks 

1 This ailicle lornib the Introduction to the English (.dilion of 
I'^ngels’ SocKilism Utopuin and Scientific and was translated by 
Engels himself into German in the Zed, XI, I (1892-93, No I) 

I he only Russian tianslation, if I am not mistaken, is to be fuimd in 
the svmposiiini Historical Materialism, p 162, et seq. Bazaiov quotes 
the passage in Ihe Studies “in" the Philosophq of Marxism, p 64 
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Ihe matciialist affiim's the existence and kiiowabihty of 
things-in-themselves The agnostic does not even admit tlu’ 
thought of things-in-lhemselves and insists that we can 
know nothing certain about them 

It may be asked m what way the position of the agnos- 
tic as outlined by Engets differs from the position of Mach'’ 
In the “new” term “element”? But it is sheer childishness 
to believe that a nomenclature can change a philosophical 
line, that sensations when called “elements” cease to be sen- 
sations! Or does tbe difference he in the “new” idea that 
the very same elements constitute the physical in one con- 
nection and the psychical in anothei'? But did you not ob- 
serve that Engels’ agnostic also puts “impressions” in place 
of the “things themselves”? That means that in essence the 
agnostic too differentiates between physical and psychical 
‘‘impressions”' Here again the difference is exclusively one 
of nomenclatuie When Mach says that objects are com- 
plexes ol sensations, Mach is a Berkcleian, when Mach 
“collects” himself, and says that “elements” (sensations'; 
can be physical in one connection and psychical in another, 
Mach IS an agnostic, a Humean Mach docs not go beyond 
these two lines m his philosophy, and it requiies extreme 
naivete to take this muddlehead at his \soid and believe 
that he has actuallv “tianscended” both mateiiahsm and 
idealism 

Engels delibeiatelv mentions no names in his exposition, 
and ciilicises not individual leprcsentatives ot Humism (pro- 
fessional philosopheis are verv pi one to call oiiginal systems 
the petty vaiiations one oi anothei of them makes in tei- 
inniology oi argument), but tlv whole Humean line Engels 
ciiticises not jiarticulais but the essential thing, he examines 
the fundamental wherein all Hiimeans deviate liom mate- 
iialism, and his ciiticism theiefore embiaces Mill, Huxlev 
and Mach alike Whether we say (with J S Mill) that mat- 
ter is the permanent possibility of sensation, or (with Einst 
Mach) that matter is more oi less stable complexes of “ele- 
ments” — sensatlon^ — we remain within the bounds of agnos- 
ticism, or Hiimisrn Both standpoints, oi mote coiiectlv both 
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ioimulations, aie covered by Engels’ exposition of agnosti- 
cism. the agnostic does not go beyond sensations and asseits 
that he cannot know anything certain about then soiiice, 
about then original, etc And if Mach attributes such gieal 
niipoitance to his disagreement with Mill on this (fuestion, 
it IS because Mach comes uiidei Engels’ chaiacterisalion of 
a profcssoi-in-oi dinaiy Flohknacher Ay, gentlemen, you 
have only cracked a flea by making petty collections and 
by altering teiminology instead of entiiely abandoning the 
Iiasic, half-heaited standpoint 

And how does the iiiateiialist Engels — at the begniiiing 
of the article Engels exphcilly and emphatically coiitiasts 
his mateiialism to agnosticism — refute the foiegoing aigu- 
menls'^ 

“ Now, this line of lea soiling seems undouhtedlv haid 
to beat by meie argumentation But before theie was aigu- 
mentalion there was action Iin Anfanq ivar die Tat And 
human action had solved the difficultv long befoie human 
ingeiniity invented it The pi oof of the inidding is in the 
eating Fiom the moment we tiiin to oiii owni use these ob- 
lects, accoidmg to the (fuahties we peiceive in them, w'e put 
to an infallible test the coi reef ness oi otheiwise of oiii 
seiise-peiceptions It these pciceptions have bi'en wiong, 
then our estimate of the use to which an ob)eet can be turned 
must also be wiong, and our attempt must fail But if wh‘ 
succeed m accomplishing our aim, if we find that the obfect 
does agree with our idea ol it, and does answ’or the purpose 
we intended it foi, then that is positive pi oof that oui pei- 
ceptions of it and of its qualities, so f.u, agiee with lealilv 
outside ourselves ” 

Thus, the mateiiahst Iheoiv, the tlicoiy of the leflectioii 
of objects by oiii mind, is heie piesented with absolute 
elaiity things exist outside us Our perceptioiiis and ideas 
aie then images Vei ificatioii of these images, difFerentia- 
tion between tiue and false images, is given by piactice But 
let us listen to a little nioie of Engels (Bazarov at this point 
ends his quotation fiom Engels, or rather from Plekhanov, 
foi lie deems it unnccessaiv to deal with Engels himself) 
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“ And whonevci wc find oia selves face to face with a 
f uluie, then wo £;eneially aie not long in making out the 
cause that made us fad, we find that the perception upon 
which we acted was eithei incoiuplete and supeificial, oi 
combined with the results of other peiceptions in a wav 
not wairanted by them [the Russian lianslation m On Histor- 
ical Materialism is mcoirecl] — what we call defective rea- 
soning So long as we take caie to train and to use our senses 
pioperly, and to keep oui action within the limits pies- 
cribed by peiceptions pioperly made and properly used, so 
long we shall find that the lesult of our action pioves the 
confoimity (Uebereinstimmimq) of oiii peiceptions with the 
ol)|ective (qcqenHtandhch) nature of the things perceived 
Not in one single instance, so far, have we been led to the 
conclusion that our sense-perceptions, scientificallv con- 
ti oiled, induce in oui minds ideas lespecting the outer woild 
that aic, bv their veiy natiiie, at vaiiance with reality, or 
that there is an inheieut incompatibility between the oidei 
woild and oui sen«c-pci ceptions of it 

“But then come the Neo-Kantian agnostics and say ” 

We shall leave to another tune the examination of the 
aiguments of the Neo-Kantians Let us remaik heie that 
auybodv m the least acquainted with the subject oi even 
the least bit attentive, cannot fail to uiidei stand that Engels 
IS heie expounding the veiv same mateiiahsm against which 
the Machians aie always and evcrvwheie doing battle And 
now just watch the maiinei in which Bazaiov revises Engels 

“Here,” writes Ba/aiov m connection with the fragment 
of the quotation we base given, “Engels is actuallv attack- 
ing Kantian idealism ” 

It IS not true Ba/aiov is muddling things In the passage 
which he quoted, and which is quoted bv us moie fiillv, 
theie IS not a sqllahle either about Kantianism or about 
idealism Had Bazarov leallv read the whole of Engels’ ai- 
ticle, he could not have avoided seeing that Engels speaks 
of Neo-Kantianism, and of Kanfs whole hue onlq in the 
next paragraph, just where we broke off our quotation And 
had Ba/arov attentively lead and leflected on the fiagment 
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he himself quotes, he could not have avoided seeing that in 
the arguments ot tlie agnostic which Engels here refutes 
there is not a trace ot either idealism or Kantianism, for 
idealism begins only when the philosopher says that things 
are our sensations, while Kantianism begins when the philos- 
opher says that the thing-in-itself exists but is unknowable 
Bazarov confuses Kantianism with Humism, and he con- 
fuses them because, being himself a semi-Berkeleian, a scmi- 
Humean of the Machian sect, he does not understand (as 
will be shown in detail below) the dislinction between the 
Humean and the materialist opposition to Kantianism 

“ But, alas!” continues Bazarov, “his argument is 
aimed against Plekhanov’s philosophy just as much as it is 
against Kantian philosophy In the school of Plekhanov- 
Oithodox, as Bogdanov has alieady pointed out, there is a 
fatal misundei standing regaiding consciousness To Plekha- 
iiov, as to all idealists, it seems that everything percep- 
tually given, le, cognised, is ‘subjective’, that to proceed 
only from what is factually given is to be a solipsist, that 
real being can be found only beyond the boundaries ot 
eveiything that is immediately given ’’ 

This IS entiicly in the spirit of Cheinov and his assui- 
ances that Liebknecht was a tiue-Russian Naiodiiikl If 
Plekhaiiov is an idealist who has deseited Engels, then why 
IS it that vou, who aie supposedly an adlunent of Engels, aio 
not a mateiialist'? This is nothing but wi etched mystifica- 
tion, Comrade Bazaiovt By means ot the Machian expies- 
sion “immediateh/ given” you begin to confuse the diffci- 
ence between agnosticism, idealism and mateiiahsm Don’t 
you understand that such expiessions as the “immediately 
given” .iiid the “factually given” are part ot the rigmarole 
of the Machians, the immanentists, and the other icaction- 
aries in philosophy, a masquerade, whereby the agnostic (and 
sometimes, as in Mach’s case, the idealist too) disguises 
himsclt m the cloak of the matciialist'? Foi the inateiiahst 
the “factually given” is the outer world, the image of which 
is our sensations For the idealist the “factually given” is 
sensation, and the outer world is declaied to be a “complex 
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ol st‘iisati()iis Foi the agiioslic the ‘imuiedialely given” is 
also sensation, but the agnostic does not go on either to the 
materialist lecognilion ot the leality ot the outei world, oi 
to the idealist recognition ot the world as our sensation 
Therefore your statement that “real being faccoiding to 
Plekhanov] can be found only beyond the boundaiics ot 
everything that is immediately given'" is sheei nonsense and 
inevitably follows fiom your Machian position But while 
you have a peifect light to adopt any position you choose, 
including a Machian one, you liave no light to falsity Engels 
when you speak of him And from Engels’ words it is per- 
lectly clear that for the mateiialist leal being lies beyond 
the “sense-pcrceplions,” iinpiessioiis and ideas of man, 
while for the agnostic it is impossible to go beyond these 
perceptions Bazarov believed Mach, Avenainis, and Schuppt' 
when they said that the ‘ immediately” (oi tactually) given 
connects the pei ceiving sc// with the perceived environment 
in the famous “indissoluble” co-oidination, and endeavouis, 
unobscived by the leader, to impute this nonsense to the 
mateiialist Engels I 

“ It is as though the foiegoing passage irom Engels 
was delibeiately written by him in a vciy popular and 
accessible foim in oidei to dissipate this idealist misunder- 
standing ” 

Not tor nought was Bazaiox a pupil ot Avenanus^ He 
continues his mystification under the pretence of combat- 
ing idealism (of which Engels is not speaking heie), he 
smuggles in the idealist “co-oidination ” Not bad. Comrade 
BazaiovI 

“ The agnostic asks, how do we know that oui subjec- 
tive senses give us a correct presentation ot objects^^ ” 

You aie muddling things, Comiade BazaiovI Engels 
himselt does not speak of, and docs not even asciibe to his 
toe the agnostic, such nonsense as ^'subjective'* senses There 
are no other senses except human, i e , “subjective” senses 
for we are speaking fiom the standpoint of man and not 
of a hobgoblin You aie again trying to impute Machism 
lo Engels, to imply that he says the agnostic regards sens- 
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cs, oi, to be luoie piecise, sensations, as onlij subjective 
(which the agnostic docs not do'), while we and Avenanus 
have “co-ordinated” the object into an indissoluble connec- 
tion with the subject Not bad, Comiade Bazarov' 

“ But what do you teim ‘coirect ^ — Engels lejoins — 
That IS collect which is conliimed by our practice, and 
consequently, since our sense-peiccptions are conliimed by 
expel lence, they arc not ‘subjective,’ that is, they are not 
aibitiaiy, oi illusory, but coned and leal as such ” 

You aie muddling things, Comiade Bazaiov' You have 
substiluted loi the question of the existence ol things out- 
side oui sensations, peiceptioiis, ideas, the question of the 
criteiion of the coneciness of oiii ideas of “these same” 
things, Ol, moie piecisely, you aie hedging the loimer ques- 
tion with the help of the lattei But Engels says explicitly 
and clearly that what distinguishes him fiom the agnostic is 
not only the agnostic’s doubt as to whether oui images are 
“coned,” but also the agnostic’s doubt as to whethei we 
may speak ol the things themselves, as to whether we mav' 
have “ceitain” knowdedge of then existence Whv did Ba/a- 
lov lesoit to this juggling*^ In oidei to obscuie and con- 
toiind what is the basic question lor matenalism (and foi 
Engels, as a mateiialisl), viz , the question ol the existence 
of things outside oui mind, w'hich, by acting on oui sense- 
organs, evoke sensations It is impossible to be a mateiialisl 
without answenng this question in the albimative, but one 
can be a matenalist and still differ on what constitutes the 
entenon of the conectness ol Ihe images piesented bv oui 
senses 

And Ba/aiov muddles matteis still moie when he attri- 
butes to Engels, m the dispute with the agnostic, the absuid 
and ignoiant expiession that oui sense-peiceptioiis aie con- 
lirmed by “experience ” Engels did not use and could not 
have used this woid here, lor Engels was well aware that 
the idealist Bcikeley, the agnostic Hume and the materiahsl 
Diderot all had lecouise to expeiience 

“ Inside the limits within which we have to do with 
objects in piactice, perci ptions of the object and of its 
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piopeities coincide with a reality existing outside us ‘To 
coincide’ is somewhat different fioni being a ‘hieroglyphic ’ 
‘They coincide means that, within the given limits, the 
sense-peiception is [Bazaiov’s italics] the leality existing 
outside us ” 

The end ciowns the woik Engels has been treated a hi 
Mach, tiled and seived with a Machian sauce But take caie 
you do not choke, worthy cooks I 

“Sense-peiception is the reality existing outside us!” This 
is just the fundamental absuidity, the fundamental muddle 
and talsily ot Machism, liom which flows all the rest of the 
balderdash ol this philosophy and loi which Mach and 
Avenaiius have been embiaced by those an ant i eactionaiies 
and pieacheis ot cleiicahsin, the iminanentists Howcvei 
much V Ba/aiov wiiggled, howevei cunning and diplomatic 
he was in evading ticklish points, in the end he gave him- 
self away and betiayed his tiue Machian chaiactcii To say 
that ‘‘sense-peiception is the leahty existing outside us is to 
return to Huinisin, or even Berkeleianism, concealing it- 
self in the tog ot “co-oidination ’ This is eithei an idealist 
he or the siibteituge ot the agnostic, Comiade Bazaiov, foi 
sense-perception is not the leality existing outside us, it is 
only the image ot that leality Aic you tiying to make capi- 
tal ol the ambiguous Russian vvoid sovpadat Aie you 
liying to lead the unsophisticated leader to believe that ‘‘to 
coincide” heie means ‘‘to be identical,” and not “to cories- 
pond to That means basing one’s talsificalion of Engels 
a la Mach on a perveision ot the meaning ot a quotation, 
and nothing moie 

Take the Geiman oiiginal and vou will find Iheie the 
vvoids stimmen init, which means to cm respond with, “to 
voice with” — the lattei tianslation is literal, toi Stimme 
means voice The woids “stimmen nut” cannot mean “to 
coincide” m the sense ol “to be identical ” And even toi the 
leader who docs not know German but who leads Engels 
with the least bit of attention, it is peitectly cleai, it cannot 
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be otheiwisc thuu cleai, that Engels throughout his whole 
arguuicnt treats the cxpicssion “sense-perception” as the 
image (Abbild) of the leahty existing outside us, and that 
thereto! e the woid “coincide” can be used in Russian exclu- 
sively in the sense ot ‘correspondence,” “concurience,” etc 
To attiibute to Engels the thought that “sense-peiception is 
the leality existing outside us” is such a pearl of Machian 
distoition, such a flagiant attempt to palm oil agnosticism 
and idealism as mateiiahsm, that one must admit that Baza- 
rov has broken all lecordsl 

One asks, how can sane people in sound mind and judg- 
ment assert that “sense-perception [within what limits is not 
importantj is the reality existing outside us”*^ The earth is 
a leahty existing outside us If cannot “coincide” (in the 
sense of being identical) with oiu sense-peiception, oi be 
in indissoluble co-oidinafion w'lth it, oi be a “complex o( 
elements” in anotliei connection identical with sensation, 
lor the eaith existed at a time wdien theie were no men, no 
sense-oigans, no matter oigamscd in that superior form in 
which its piopeilv of sensation is in aiu way clearlv pei- 
ceptible 

That IS just the point, that the toituous theories ot “co- 
oidmalion,” “introjection,” and the newly-discoveied w'orld 
elements which we analysed in Chaptei I serve to covei up 
this idealist absurdity Bazarov’s formulation, so inadvert- 
ently and incautiously tliiown off by him, is excellent in 
that it patently reveals that crying absurdity, which otlier- 
wise it would have been necessary to excavate from the piles 
of erudite, pseudo-scientific, professoiial rigmarole 

All praise to you. Comrade Bazarov' We shall erect 
a monument to you in your lifetime On one side we shall 
engrave your dictum, and on the other “To the Russian 
Machian who dug the grave of Machism among the Russian 
Marxists'” 


We shall speak sepaiately ot the two points touched on 
by Bazarov in the above-mentioned quotation, viz , the crite- 
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iia of piaclice of the agnostics (Machians included) and the 
materialists, and the ditTerence between the theory of reflec- 
tion (or images) and the theoiy of symbols (or hieroglyph- 
ics) Foi the present we shall continue to quote a little more 
tiom Bazarov 

“ But what IS beyond these boundaiies'^ Of this Engels 
does not say a word He nowhere manifests a desiie to 
pel form that ‘transcendence,’ that stepping beyond the 
boundaries of the pcrceptually-given world, which lies at the 
foundation of Plekhaiiov’s ‘theory of knowledge’ ” 

Beyond wdiat “boundaiies”? Does he mean the bound- 
aiies of the “co-ordination” ot Mach and Aicnarius, which 
supposedly indissolubly merges the sell with the environ- 
ment, the subject with the object? The vciy question put by 
Bazarov is devoid of meaning But it he had put the ques- 
tion m an intelligible way, he would have cleat ly seen that 
the external world lies “beyond the boundaries” of man’s 
sensations, perceptions and ideas. But the word “tiansccnd- 
ence” once mote betrays Ba/aiov It is a specilically Kan- 
tian and Humean “crotchet” to erect in prtncifAe a bound- 
ary between the appearance and the tlung-in-itself To pass 
tioni the appearance, or, if you will, from our sensation, 
perception etc , to the thing existing outside of perception 
IS a transcendence, Kant says, and we peimit this tran’icend- 
ence not to knowledge but to taith We do not permit tran- 
scendence at all, Hume objects And the Kantians, like the 
Hiimeans, call the mateiialists transcendental realists, “meta- 
physicians,” who elTect an illegitimate passage (in Latin, 
transcensus) from one legion to another, fundamentally 
different, region In the works of the contempoiary profes- 
sors of philosophy who follow the icactionary line of Kant 
and Hume, you may encounter (take only the names enu- 
merated by Voroshilov-Chernov) endless repetitions made 
in a thousand keys of the charge that materialism is “meta- 
physical” and “transcendent ” Bazarov borrowed from the 
reactionary professors both the word and the piocess of 
thought, and flouiishes them in the name of “recent positiv- 
ism”! As a mattei of fact the very idea of the “tianscend- 
8—781 
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ence,” le, ol a bouiulary iii pitiiuple between the appeal- 
ance and the thmg-in-itselt, is a nonsensical idea ot the 
agnostics (Humeans and Kantians included) and the ideal- 
ists We have alieady explained this in connection with 
Engels’ example ot alizarin, and we shall explain it again 
in the words of Feuerbach and Joseph Dietzgen But let us 
first finish with Bazarov’s “revision” of Engels 

“ In one place in Ins Anti-Duhnng, Engels says that 
‘being’ outside ot the lealm of sense-peiception is an offene 
Frage, i e , a question, for the answer to which, or even for 
the asking of which we have no data ” 

Bazarov lepeals this argument after the German Ma- 
chian, Friedrich Adler This last example is perhaps even 
worse than the ‘’sense-perception” which “is the reality 
existing outside us ” In his Anti-Duhnng Engels says 

“The unity ot the world does not consist in its being, 
although Its being is a pre-condilion of its unity, as it must 
ceilainly fust be, before it can be one Being, indeed, is al- 
ways an open question (offene Frage) beyond the point 
while our sphere ot observation (Gesichtskreis) ends The 
real unity of the woild consists in its materiality, and this 
is pioved not by a tew juggling phrases, but by a long and 
pi oti acted development of philosophy and natural science 
Behold the new hash our cook has prepared Engels is 
speaking ot being beyond the point where our sphere of 
observation ends, toi instance, the existence of men on Mars 
Oliviously, such being is indeed an open question And Ba- 
zaiov, as though deliberately refraining tiom giving the full 
quotation, paiaphrases Engels as saying that '‘being outside 
the realm of sense-perception” is an open questionll This 
is the sheerest nonsense and Engels is here being saddled 
with the views ot those professois of philosophy whom 
Bazaiov is accustomed to take at their word and whom 
Dietzgen justly called the graduated flunkeys of clericalism 
or fideism Indeed, fideism positively asserts that something 
docs exist “beyond the world of perception ” The material- 

* F Engels, Anti-Dubrmg, pp 52-53 — Trans 
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ists, in agreement with natural science, vigorously deny 
this An intermediate position is held by those professois, 
Kantians, Humeans (including the Machians), etc, “who 
have found the truth outside materialism and idealism” and 
who “compromise,” saying it is an open question Had 
Engels ever said anything like this, it would be a shame and 
disgrace to call oneself a Marxist 

But enoughi Half a page of quotation from Bazarov pre- 
sents such a complete tangle that we are obliged to content 
ourselves with what has already been said and not to con- 
tinue following all the waverings of Machian thought 

3 L FEUERBACH AND J DIETZGEN ON THE THING-IN-ITSELF 

To show how absurd are the assertions of our Machians 
that the materialists Marx and Engels denied the existence 
of things-m-themselves (i e , things outside our sensations, 
peiceptions, and so forth) and the possibility of their cogni- 
tion, and that they admitted the existence of an absolute 
boundary between the appearance and the thing-m-itselt, 
we shall give a few more quotations fioin Feuerbach The 
whole trouble with our Machians is that they set about pai- 
roling the words of the reactionary professors on dialectic- 
al materialism without themselves knowing anything either 
of dialectics or of materialism 

“Modern philosophical spiritualism,” savs Feuerbach, 
“which calls itself idealism, utters the annihilating, in its 
own opinion, stricture against materialism that it is dogma- 
tism, viz , that it starts from the sensuous (smnhchen) world 
as though from an undisputed (ausgemachte) objective truth, 
and assumes that it is a world in itself ( on sich), i <? , as 
existing without us, while in reality the world is only a 
product of spirit” (Samtliche Werke, Band X, 1866, S 185) 

This seems cleai enough The woild in itself is a world 
that exists without us This materialism of Feuerbach’s, 
like the materialism of the seventeenth centuiy contested bj 
Bishop Berkeley, consisted m the recognition that “objects- 
in-themselves” exist outside our mind The an sich (of itself. 
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or “in itself”) of Feuerbach is the absolute contiary ot the 
an sich of Kant Let us lecall the excerpt from Feuerbach 
already quoted, wheie he rebukes Kant because tor the latter 
the “thmg-in-itselt” is an “abstraction without reality ” For 
Feuerbach the “thing-in-itselt” is an “abstraction with leal- 
ily,” that is, a world existing outside us, completely know- 
able and fundamentally not ditlerent from “appearance” 

Feuerbach very ingeniously and cleaily explains how 
ridiculous it IS to postulate a “tianscendence” from the world 
of phenomena to the world in itself, a sort of impassable 
gulf created by the priests and taken over from them by the 
protessois of philosophy Hcie is one of his explanations 

“Ot couise, the products ot fantasy are also pioducts of 
nature, for the force of iantasy, like all othei human foices, 
IS in the last analysis (zuletzt) both in its basis and in its 
origin a foice of nature, nevertheless, a human being is a 
being distinguished fiom the sun, moon and stars, fiom 
stones, animals and plants, m a word, fiom those beings 
(Weseii) which he designates by the general name, ‘nature’, 
and consequently, man’s presentations (Bilder) of the sun, 
moon and stars and the other beings of natuie (Natunvcscn), 
although these piesentations aie products of nature, are 
yet products distinct from their objects in nature” (Werke, 
Band VII, Stuttgart 1903, S 516) 

The objects of our ideas aie distinct fiom our ideas, the 
thing-in-itself is distinct fiom the thing-toi-us, for the latter 
is only a part, or only one aspect, of the former, just as 
man himself is only a fragment of the natuic leflected in 
his ideas 

“ The taste-ncive is just as much a pioduct of natuie 
as salt IS, but it does not follow from this that the taste of 
salt IS diiectly as such an objective property of salt, that 
what salt is merely as an object of sensation it also is in 
itself (an und fur sich), hence that the sensation of salt on 
the tongue is a property of salt thought of without sensa- 
tion (des ohne Empfindung gedachten Salzes) ” And 
several pages earlier' “Saltiness, as a taste, is the subj’ective 
expression of an objective property of salt” (ibid , p 514) 
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Sensation is the result of the action of a thing-in-itself, 
existing objectively outside us, upon our sense-organs — such 
IS Feuerbach’s theory Sensation is a subjective image of 
the objective world, of the woild an und fur sich 

“ So IS man also a being of nature (Naturwesen), like 
sun, star, plant, animal, and stone, nevertheless, he is dis- 
tinct from nature, and, consequently, nature in the head 
and heart of man is distinct fiom nature outside the human 
head and heart ” 

“ However, this obj'ect, viz , man, is the only obj'ect 
in which, accoidmg to the statement ot the idealists them- 
selves, the requirement of the ‘identity ot object and subject’ 
is realised, for man is an object whose equality and unity 
with my heing are beyond all possible doubt . And is not 
one man for another, even the most intimate, an ob|ect of 
fantasy, ot the imagination? Does not each man comprehend 
another in his own way, after his own mind ( m und nacli 
seiitem Sinne)'^ And it even hetween man and man, 
between mind and mind, there is a very consideiable differ- 
ence which it IS impossible to ignoie, how much greater 
must be the difference between an unthinking, non-human, 
dissimilar (to ,us) being in itselt (Wesen on sicli) and the 
same being as we think of it, perceive it and apprehend it?” 
(ibid , p 518 ) 

All the mjsterious, sage and subtle disliiictions between 
the phenomenon and the thing-in-itsclf are sheer philosoph- 
ical balderdash In practice each one of us has observed tune 
without number the simple and palpable transformation of 
the “thing-in-itself” into phenomenon, into the “thing-for- 
us ” It IS precisely this tiansformation that is cognition The 
“doctrine” of Machism that since we know only sensations, 
wc cannot know of the existence of anything beyond the 
bounds of sensation, is an old sophism of idealist and ag- 
nostic philosophy served up with a new sauce 

Joseph Dietzgen is a dialectical materialist We shall 
show below that his mode of expression is often inexact, 
that he is often not free from confusion, a fact which has 
been seized upon by various foolish people (Eugene Dietz- 
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gen among them) and of course by our Machians But they 
did not take the trouble or were unable to analyse the domi- 
nant line of his philosophy and to disengage his materialism 
from alien elements 

“Let us take the world as the ‘thing-in-itself,’ ” says 
Dietzgen in his Das Wesen dcr menschlichen Kopfarbeit 
“We shall easily see that the ‘world in itself’ and the world 
as it appears to us, the phenomena ot the woild, differ from 
each other only as the whole differs from its parts” (German 
ed , 1903, p 65) “A phenomenon differs no more and no 
less fiom the thing which produces it than the ten-mile 
stietch of a road differs from the road itself” (pp 71-72) 
Theie is not, nor can there be, any essential difference heie, 
any “tianscendence,” or “innate disagreement.” But a differ- 
ence there is, to be sure, uiz , the passage beyond the bounds 
of sense-perceptions to the existence of things outside us 

“We leain by experience (wir erfahren),” says Dietzgen 
in his Streifzugen eines Soziahsten in das Gebiet der Er- 
kenntnistheone , “that each experience is only a part of that 
which, in the words of Kant, passes beyond the bounds of 
all expel lence For a consciousness that has become con- 
scious of its own nature, each particle, be it^of dust, or of 
stone, oi of wood, is something unknowable m its full extent 
(Unau<skenntliches), i e , each particle is inexhaustible mate- 
rial for the human faculty of cognition and, consequently, 
something which passes beyond experience” {Kleinere philo- 
soplusche Schriften, 1903, S 199) 

You see in the words of Kant, i e , adopting — exclusively 
for purposes of popularisation, for pin poses of contiast — 
Kant’s erroneous, confusing terminology, Dietzgen recognises 
the passage “beyond experience ” This is a good example 
of what the Machians aie grasping at when they pass from 
mateiialism to agnosticism you see, they say, we do not 
wish to go “beyond experience”, for us “sense-perception 
IS the reality existing outside us ” 

“Unhealthy mysticism [Dietzgen objects precisely to such 
a philosophy] unscientifically separates the absolute truth 
from the relative truth If makes of the thing as it appears 
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and the ‘thing-in-itself,’ that is, of the appearance and truth, 
two categories which differ toto coelo [completely, funda- 
mentally] from each other and are not contained sublated 
in any common category” (S 200) 

We can now judge the knowledge and ingenuity of Bog- 
danov, the Russian Machian, who does not wish to acknowl- 
edge himself a Machian and wishes to be legarded as a 
Marxist in philosophy 

“A golden mean [between “panpsychism and panmaten- 
alism”] has been adopted by materialists of a more critical 
shade who have rejected the absolute unknowability ot the 
‘thing-m-itself,’ but at the same time regard it as being 
f iindamentallif [Bogdanov’s italics] diffeient from the ‘phe- 
nomenon’ and, therefore, always only ‘dimly discernible’ 
in it, beyond experience as far as its content is concerned 
[that IS, presumably, as far as the “elements” are conceined, 
which are not the same as elements of experience], but yet 
lying within the bounds ot what is called the forms ot 
experience, le , time, space and causality Such is appioxi- 
mately the standpoint of the Fiench mafeiiahsls ot the 
eighteenth century and among the modern philosopheis — 
Engels and his Russian followei, Bellov”* {Kmpino-Monism, 
Bk II, 2nd ed , 1907, pp 40-41) 

This IS a complete muddle 1) The matenalists of the 
seventeenth century, against whom Berkeley aigues, hold 
that “objects in themselves” are absolutely know-able, foi 
our presentations, ideas, aie only copies or reflections of those 
objects, which exist “outside the mind” (see Introduction) 
2) Feuerbach, and J Dietzgen aftei him, vigorously dispute 
any “fundamental” difference between the thing-in-itself 
and the phenomenon, and Engels disposes of this view by 
his brief example of the tiansfoimation of the “thing-in- 
ilself” into the “thing-for-us ” 3) Finally, to maintain that 
the materialists regard things-in-themselvcs as “always only 
diirtly discernible in the phenomenon” is sheer nonsense, as 
w-e have seen from Engels’ lefutafion of the agnostic The 

* A pseudonym of Plekhanov — Tran^ 
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leason for Bogdanov’s distortion of materialism lies in his 
failure to undei stand Ihe i elation of absolute truth to rela- 
tive truth (of which we shall speak later) As regaids the 
“outside-ot-expenence” thing-in-ilself and the “elements of 
experience,” these aie alieady the beginnings of the Machian 
muddle of which we have already said enough 

Pairoting the incredible nonsense uttered by the reac- 
tionary professois about the mateiialists, disavowing Engels 
m 1907, and atleinpUng to “revise” Engels into agnosticism 
in 1908 — such is the philosophy of the “recent positivism” 
of the Russian MachiansI 

4 DOES OBJECTIVE TRUTH EXIST? 

Bogdanov declaies “As I understand it, Marxism con- 
tains a denial of the unconditional objectivity of any truth 
whatsoever, the denial of all eternal truths” (Empirio-Mou- 
ism, Bk III, pp iv-v) What is meant Jiy “unconditional 
objectivity”? “Tiuth for all eternity” is “an objective tiiith 
in the absolute meaning ol the woid,” says Bogdanov in the 
same passage, and agiees to lecognise “olijective truth only 
within the limits of a given epoch ” 

Two questions aie obviously confused here 1) Is theie 
such a thing as objective tiuth, that is, can human ideas 
have a content that does not depend on a subject, that docs 
not depend either on a human being, or on huinanily? 
2) If so, can human ideas, which give expiession to objec- 
tive truth, express it all at one time, as a whole, uncondi- 
tionally, absolutely, or only approximately, relatively? This 
second question is a question of the relation of absolute 
truth to relative truth 

Bogdanov replies to the second question clearly, explic- 
itly and definitely by rejecting even the slightest admission 
of absolute truth and by accusing Engels of eclecticism for 
making such an admission Of this discovery of eclecticism 
in Engels by A Bogdanov we shall speak separately latei 
on For the present we shall confine ourselves to the first 
question, which Bogdanov, without saving so explicitly, like- 
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wise answers in Ihe negative — for although it is possible to 
deny the element of relativity in one oi another human idea 
without denying the existence of objective truth, it is im- 
possible to deny absolute tiuth without denying the existence 
of objective truth 

“ The criterion of objective truth,” writes Bogdanov a 
little fiiither on (p ix), “in Beltov’s sense, does not exist; 
liiith is an ideological form, an organising form of human 
experience ” 

Neither “Beltov’s sense” — for it is a question of one of 
the fundamental philosophical pioblcms and not of Beltov — 
nor the criterion of truth — which must lie treated separate- 
ly, without confounding it with the question of whether 
objective truth crisis — has anything to do with the case here 
Bogdanov’s negative answer to the latter question is clear 
if tiuth is only an ideological form, then there can be 
no truth independent ol the subject, of humanity, for 
neither Bogdanov nor we know any other ideology but 
human ideology And Bogdanov’s negative answer emerges 
still more cleaily from the second half of his statement if 
tiuth IS a foim ot human expeiience, then there can 
be no tiuth independent ot humanit>, theie can be no 
objective truth 

Bogdanov’s denial of objective tiuth is agnosticism and 
subjectivism The absuidily of this denial is evident even 
fiom the single example of a scientific histoiical truth quoted 
above Natural science leaves no room for doubt that its 
asseition that the eailh existed prior to man is a tiuth This 
IS entirely compalihle with the mateiialist theoiy ot knowl- 
edge the existence of the thing rcfleclcd independent ot the 
leflcctor (the independence of the exleinal woild fiom the 
mind) IS a tundamcntal tenet of mateiialism The assertion 
made by science that Ihe oaith existed prior to man is an 
objective truth This pioposilion of nafuial science is in- 
compatible with the philosophy ot the Machians and with 
their doctrine ot tiulh if truth is an organising form ot 
human experience, then the asseition of the earth’s existence 
outside human experience cannot be true 
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But that is not all If truth is only an organising form 
of human experience, then the teaching, say, of Catholicism 
is also true For there is not the slightest doubt that Cathol- 
icism IS an “organising form of human experience.” Bogda- 
nov himself senses the crying falsity of his theory and it 
is extremely interesting to watch how he attempts to extri- 
cate himself from the swamp into which he has fallen 

“The basis of objectivity,” we read in Book I of Empi- 
no-Momsm, “must he in the sphere of collective experience 
We term those data of experience objective which have the 
same vital meaning for us and for other people, those data 
upon which not only we construct our activities without 
contradiction, but upon which, we are convinced, other 
people must also base themselves in order to avoid contra- 
diction The objective character of the physical world con- 
sists in the fact that it exists not for me personally, but for 
everybody [that is not truei It exists independently of every- 
body!], and has a definite meaning for everybody, the same, 
I am convinced, as for me The objectivity of the physical 
series is its universal nqnificancc [p 25, Bogdanov’s italics] 
The objectivity of the physical bodies we encounter in our 
experience is in the last analysis established by the mutual 
verification and co-ordination of the utterances of vaiious 
people In general, the physical world is socially-co-ordinated, 
socially-harmonised, m a word, socially-organised experi- 
ence" (p. 36, Bogdanov’s italics) 

We shall not lepeat that this is a fundamentally untrue, 
idealist definition, that the physical world exists indepen- 
dently of humanity and of human experience, that the phys- 
ical world existed at a time when no “sociality” and no 
“oiganisation” of human experience was possible, and so 
forth We shall now stop to expose the Machian philosophy 
from another aspect Objectivity is so defined that religious 
doctrines, which undoubtedly possess a “universal signifi- 
cance,” and so forth, come under the definition But listen 
to Bogdanov again ‘ We remind the reader once moie that 
‘obj'ectiv’^e’ experience is by no means the same as ‘social’ 
expenenee Social experience is far from being altogether 
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socially organised and always contains various contradictions, 
so that certain of its parts do not agree with others Sprites 
and hobgoblins may exist in the sphere of social experience 
of a given people or of a given gioup of people — for ex- 
ample, the peasantry, but they need not therefore be included 
under socially-organised or objective experience, tor they do 
not harmonise with the rest ot collective experience and do 
not fit in with its organising forms, for example, with the 
chain of causality” (p 45) 

Of course it is very giatifying that Bogdanov himself 
“docs not include” the social expeiience in respect to sprites 
and hobgoblins under objective experience But thi', well- 
meant amendment in the spirit of anti-lideism by no means 
corrects the fundamental eiror of Bogdanov’s w'hole posi- 
tion Bogdanov’s definition of objectivity and of the phys- 
ical world completely falls to the ground, since the religious 
doctrine has “unncrsal significance” to a greater degree than 
the scientific doctrine, the greater part of mankind cling to 
the former doctrine to this day Catholicism has been “so- 
cially organised, harmonised and co-ordinated” by centuries 
of development, it ‘■‘fits in” wuh the “chain of causality” in 
the most indisputable manner, for religions did not originatr 
without cause, it is not by accident that they retain then 
hold over the masses under modern conditions, and it is 
quite “in the order of things” that professors of philosophy 
should adapt themselves to them It this undoubtedly uni- 
versally significant and undoubtedly highly-organised social 
and religious experience does “not haimonise” with the 
“expeiience” of science, it is because there is a fundamental 
difference between the two, which Bogdanov obliterated 
when he rejected objective truth And however much Bogda- 
nov tries to “correct” himself by saying that fideism, or 
clericalism, does not harmonise with science, the undeniable 
fact remains that Bogdanov’s denial of objective truth com- 
pletely “harmonises” with fideism Contemporary fideism 
does not at all rej’ect science, all it i ejects is the “exaggerated 
claims” of science, to wit, its claim to objective truth If 
objective truth exists (as the materialists think) if natural 
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science, reflecting the outer world in human “experience,” 
is alone capable of giving us objective truth, then all fide- 
ism IS absolutely lefuted But if there is no objective truth, 
if truth (including scientific truth) is only an organising 
form of human experience, then this in itself is an admis- 
sion of the fundamental piemise of clericalism, the door is 
thrown open lor it, and a place is cleared for the “organ- 
ising forms” of religious experience 

The question arises, does this denial of objective truth 
belong personally to Bogdanov, who lefuses to own himself 
a Machian, or does it follow from the fundamental teachings 
of Mach and Avenarius^ The second is the only possible an- 
swer to the question If only sensation exists in the world 
(Avenarius in 1876), it bodies are complexes of sensations 
(Mach, in the Analqse der Empfindimgen) , then we are ob- 
viously confronted with a philosophical subjectivism which 
inevitably leads to the denial of objective truth And if 
sensations are called “elements” which in one connection 
give rise to the physical and in another to the psychical, this, 
as we have seen, only confuses but does not reject the funda- 
mental point of depaitiire of empirio-crilicism Avenarius 
and Mach recognise sensations as the souice of our knowl- 
edge Consequently, they adopt the standpoint ot empiri- 
cism (all knowledge derives Irom cxpeiieiice) or sensa- 
tionalism (all knowledge derives from sensations) But this 
standpoint gives rise to the difference between the funda- 
mental philosophical tiends, idealism and materialism, and 
does not eliminate that dilTercnce, no matter in what “new” 
verbal garb (“elements”) you clothe it Both the solipsist, 
that IS, the subjective idealist, and the materialist may re- 
gard sensations as the sotiice of our knowledge Both Berke- 
ley and Diderot started from Locke The first premise of 
the theory of knowledge undoubtedly is that the sole source 
of our knowledge is sensation Having recognised the first 
premise, Mach confuses the second important premise, i e , 
regarding the objective reality that is given to man in his 
sensations, or that forms the source of man’s sensations 
Starting from sensations, one may follow the line of subjec- 
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tivlim, which leads lo solipsism (“bodies are complexes or 
combinations of sensations”), or the line of objectivism, 
which leads to materialism (sensations are images of ob- 
jects, of the external world) For the first point ol view, i e , 
agnosticism, or, pushed a little further, subjective idealism, 
there can be no objective truth For the second point of view, 
le, malciialism, the recognition of objective truth is es- 
sential This old philosophical question ot the two tiends, or 
rather, of the two possible deductions from the premises ot 
empiricism and sensationalism, is not solved by Mach, it is 
not eliminated oi oveicome by him, but is muddled by veibal 
trickery with the word “element,” and the like Bogdanov’s 
denial of objective tiutli is an inevitable consequence of 
Machism as a whole, and not a deviation fiom it 

Engels in his Ludwig Feuerbach calls Hume and Kant 
philosophers “who question the possibility ot any cognition 
(or at least of an exhaustive cognition) of the world 
Engels, therefore, lays stiess on what is common both to 
Hume and Kant, and not on what divides them Engels 
states fuittiei thai ‘ what is decisive m the refutation ot this 
[Humean and Kantian] view has already been said by 
Hegel”" In this connection it seems to me not iininteiesting 
to note that Hegel, declaiing materialism to be ‘ a consistent 
system ot empiiicism,” wiote ‘ For empiiicism the external 
(das Aeii^erliche) in geneial is the tiuth, and it then a 
supersensible too be admitted, nevertheless knowledge ot it 
cannot occur (soli dock eine Erkenntms desselben [d h des 
Uebersinnlichen] mcht stattfmden konnen) and one must 
keep exclusively to what belongs to peiception (das dec 
Wahrnehmung Angehonge) However, this pimciple m its 
realisation (Durchfuhrung) pioduced what was subsequently 
termed materialism This inateiiahsin legaids matter, as 
such, as the truly objective (das wahihaft ObjeUive) 

All knowledge comes from experience, from sensation, 

* Ludwig Feuerbach, p 32. — Trane, 

* Ibid 

* Hegpl, "EnzijklopSdic der pliilosophischen Wissensehaften im 
Grundrisse.” Werke, 1840, Bd VI, S 83 Vgl S 122 
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from perception That is true But the question arises, does 
objective reality “belong to perception,” / e , is it the source 
of perception? If you answer yes, you are a materialist. If 
you answer no, you are inconsistent and will inevitably ar- 
rive at subjectivism, or agnosticism, irrespective of whether 
you deny the knowabihty of the thing-in-itself, or the ob- 
jectivity of time, space and causality (with Kant), or 
whether you do not even permit the thought of a thing-in- 
itself (with Hume) The inconsistency of youi empiricism, of 
your philosophy of experience, will in that case he in the 
fact that you deny the objective content of expeiience, the 
objective truth ot experimental knowledge 

Those who hold to the line of Kant and Hume (Mach 
and Avenanus included, in so far as they are not pure 
Bcrkeleians) call us, the materialists, “metaphysicians” 
because we recognise objective reality which is given us in 
experience, because we recognise an objective source of our 
sensations independent of man Wc materialists follow 
Engels in calling the Kantiaiis and Humeans agnostics,' 
because they deny objective reality as the source of our 
sensations Agnostic is a Gieek word a in Greek means 
“no,” gnosis “knowledge ” The agnostic says / do not know 
if theie IS an objective reality which is reflected, imaged by 
our sensations, I declaie there is no way of knowing this 
(see the words of Engels above quoted setting forth the 
position of the agnostic) Hence the denial of objective truth 
by the agnostic, and the tolerance — the philistine, cowardly 
tolerance — of the dogmas regaiding sprites, hobgoblins. 
Catholic saints, and the like Mach and Avenanus, pieten- 
tiously resorting to a “new” teimmology, a supposedly “new” 
point of view, repeat, in fact, although in a confused and 
muddled way, the reply of the agnostic, on the one hand, 
bodies are complexes of sensations (pure subjectivism, puie 
Berkeleianism) , on the other hand, if we lechristen our 
sensations “elements,” we may think of them as existing 
independently of our sense-organs I 

The Machians love to declaim that they are philosophers 
who completely trust the evidence of our sense-organs, who 
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regaid the woild as> actually being what it seems to us to he, 
full of sounds, colours, etc , whereas to the materialists, they 
say, the world is dead, devoid ol sound and colour, and in 
its reality different from what it seems to be, and so forth 
Such declamations are indulged in by J Petzoldt, both in 
his Einfuhrung in die Plulosoplne der remen Erfahrung and 
in his Weltproblem von positivistischem Standpunkte aus 
(1906) Petzoldt is parroted by Mi Victor Chernov, who 
waxes enthusiastic over the “new” idea But, m fact, the 
Machians are subjectivists and agnostics, for they do not 
sufficiently trust the evidence ot our sense-organs and arc 
inconsistent in their sensationalism They do not recognise 
objective reality, independent of man, as the souice of our 
sensations They do not regard sensations as the true copy 
of this objective leality, thereby directly conflicting with 
natural science and throwing the door open for fideism On 
the contrary, for the materialist the world is richer, livelier, 
more varied than it actually seems, for with each step in the 
development of science new aspects are discovered Foi the 
materialist, sensations are images of the ultimate and sole 
objective reality, ultimate not in the sense that it has already 
been explored to the end, but in the sense that there is 
not and cannot be any other This view irrevocably closes 
the door not only to every species of fideism, but also to 
that professorial scholasticism which, while not regarding 
objective reality as the source of our sensations, “deduces” 
the concept of the objective by means of such artificial vei- 
bal constructions as universal significance, socially-oigan- 
ised, and so on and so forth, and which is unable, and 
frequently unwilling, to sepaiate objective truth tiom belief 
in sprites and hobgoblins. 

The Machians contemptuously shrug their shoulders at 
the “antiquated” views of the “dogmatists,” the materialists, 
who still cling to the concept matter, which supposedly has 
been refuted by “recent science” and “recent positivism.” 
We shall speak separately of the new theories of physics on 
the structure of matter But it is absolutely unpardonable to 
confound, as the Machians do, any particular theory of the 
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structure of mallei wilh Ihe epislemological calegory, t« 
confound the problem ol the new pioperlies of new aspects 
of mailer (electrons, ior example) with the old problem of 
the theory of knowledge, with Ihe problem of the sources of 
our knowledge, the existence of objective truth, etc We are 
told that Mach “discovered the woi Id-elements” red, giecn, 
hard, soft, loud, long, etc We ask, is a man given objective 
reality when he sees something led oi feels something hard, 
etc , oi not? This hoary philosophical query is confused by 
Mach If you hold that it is not given, you, together with 
Mach, inevitably sink to subjectivism and agnosticism and 
deservedly fall into the embiace of the immanentists, le, 
the philosophical Menshikovs If you hold that it is given, 
a philosophical concept is needed for this objective reality, 
and this concept has been worked out long, long ago This 
concept is matter Matter is a philosophical category desig- 
nating the objective reality which is given to man by his 
sensations, and which is copied, photogiaphed and reflected 
by our sensations, while existing independently of them 
Thcietoie, to say that such a concept can become “anti- 
quated” is cluldnh talk, a senseless lepetition of the argu- 
ments of fashionable reactionary philosophy Could the 
struggle between materialism and idealism, the stiugglc 
between the tendencies or lines ol Plato and Demociitus in 
philosophy, the slinggle between religion and science, the 
denial of objective tiuth and its asseilion, the stiuggle be- 
tween the adherents of supei sensible knowledge and its 
adversaries have become antiquated during the two thousand 
years of the development of philosophy? 

Acceptance or rejection of the concept matter is a ques- 
tion of the confidence man places in the evidence of his 
sense-organs, a question of the source of oiii knowledge, a 
question which has been asked and debated fiom the very 
inception of philosophy, which may be disguised in a thou- 
sand different garbs by professorial clowns, but which can 
no more become antiquated than the question whether the 
source of human cognition is sight and touch, hearing and 
smell To regard our sensations as images of the external 
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world, to recognise objective truth, to hold the materialist 
theory of knowledge — these aie all one and the same thing 
To illustrate this, I shall only quote from Feuerbach and 
from two textbooks of philosophy, in ordei that the reader 
may judge how elementary this question is 

“How banal,” wrote F'cuerbach, “to deny that sensation 
IS the evangel, the gospel (Verkundung) of an objective 
saviour A strange, a pieposteious terminologv, as you see, 
but a peilectly clear philosophical line sens ition leseals 
objective tiulh to man “My sensation is subjective, but its 
foundation [or giound — Grand] is objective” (S 195) 
Compaie this with the quotation given abo\e when Feuer- 
bach says that mateiialisin regards the pcrceiitual world 
as the ultimate (aiisgemachte) objective tiuth 

Sensationalism, we read in Fianck’s dictionary ot 
philosophy,^ IS a doctrine which deduces all our ideas “trom 
the expel lence of sense-organs, reducing all knowledge to 
sensations ” Theie is subjective sensationalism (scepticism 
and Beikclcianism), moial sensationalism (Ejncuieanism), 
and objective scnsalioiiahsni “Objective sensationalism is 
nothing but niatei lalisni, foi matter oi bodies aie, in the 
opinion of the maleiialists, the only objects that can affect 
our senses (atteindre nos sens)” 

“If sensationalism,” says Schwegler m his history of 
philosophy,® “asseited that tiuth or being can be appie- 
hended exclusively by means of the senses, one had only 
[Schwegler is speaking ot philosophy at the end of the 
eighteenth century m Fiance] to formulate this proposition 
objectively and one had the thesis of materialism only the 
perceptual exists, there is no other being save material 
being ” 

These elemental y truths, which have managed to find 
their way even into the textbooks, have been forgotten by 
our Machians 

^ Feuerbach, Snmiliche Werke, Bd X, 1866, S 164-95 
® Dictionnaire dcs sciences philosophiques, Pans, 1875 
* Dr Albert Schwegler, Geschichte dcr Philosophic im UmnP, IB 
Aufl , S 194 

9—781 
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5 ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE TRUTH, OR THE ECLECTICISM OF 
ENGELS AS DISCO! ERED BY BOGDANOV 

Bogdanov made his discovery in 1906, m the preface to 
Book III ot his Empino-Moni<}m “Engels in Anti-Dalmng," 
writes Bogdanov, “expi esses himself almost in the same 
sense in which I have just described the relativity of 
truth . ” (j) v) {that is, in the sense of denying all eternal 
tiuth, “denying the unconditional objectivity of all truth 
whatsoever”) “Engels is wiong in his indecision, in the 
fact that in spite of his irony he recognises ceitain eternal 
truths, wretched though they may be ” (p vni) “Only 
inconsistency can heie permit such eclectic leservations as 
those of Engels ” (p i\) Let us cite one instance of 
Bogdanov’s icfiitation of Engels’ ecleclicisin “Napoleon died 
on May 5, 1821,” says Engels in Anti-Diihriitg, in the 
chapter “Eternal Tiuths,” wheie he reminds Duhring of the 
“platitudes” (Plattheiten) to which he who claims to dis- 
cover eteinal tiulhs in the historical sciences has to confine 
himself Bogdanov thus answers Engels “What sort of 
‘truth’ IS that? And what is there ‘eternal’ about it? The 
recording of a single con elation, which peihaps even has no 
longer any real significance for our generation, cannot serve 
as a basis tor any activity, and leads nowhere” (p ix) And 
on page vui. “Can Plattheiten be called Wahrheiten"> Aie 
‘platitudes’ truths'^ Tiulh is a vital organising form of ex- 
perience, it leads ns soiuewhcie in our activity and provides 
a point of support in the struggle of life ” 

It IS quite clear from these two quotations that Bog- 
danov, instead of refuting Engels, makes a meie declamation 
It you cannot assert that the proposition “Napoleon died on 
May 5, 1821,” is false oi inexact, you acknowledge that it is 
true If you do not asseit that it may be refuted in the fu- 
ture, you acknowledge this truth to be eternal But to call 
phrases such as truth is a “vital organising form of ex- 
perience” an answer, is to palm off a mere jumble of words 
as philosophy Did the eailh have the history which is ex- 
pounded in geology, or was the earth created in seven days? 
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Is one to be allowed to dodge this question by talking about 
“vital” (what does that mean?) truth which “leads” some- 
wheie, and the like? Can it be that knowledge of the history 
of the earth and of the history of humanity “has no real 
significance”? That is just tuigid nonsense, used by 
Bogdanov to cover his retreat For it is a ictreat, when, 
having taken it upon himself to prove that the admission ol 
eternal truths by Engels is eclecticism, he dodges the issue 
by a noise and clash of words and leaves um eluted the fact 
that Napoleon did die on May 5, 1821, and that to regard 
this truth as refutable in the future is absuid 

The example given by Engels is elemenlan, and any- 
body without the slightest difficulty can think ol scores of 
similar truths that aic eternal and absolute and that only 
insane people can doubt (as Engels says, citing another exam- 
ple “Pans IS in France”) Why does Engels speak here of 
* platitudes”? Because he icfutes and ridicules the dogmatic, 
metaphysical materialist Duhnng, who was incapable of 
applying dialectics to the relation between absolute and 
relative truth To be a mateiialist is to acknowledge objective 
truth, which is revealed to us by oui sense-organs To 
acknowledge objective tiuth, i e , truth not dependent upon 
man and mankind, is, m one wav or another, to recognise 
absolute truth And it is this “one w'ay or another” which 
distinguishes the metaphysical matciiahst Duhiing fiom the 
dialectical materialist Engels On the most complex ques- 
tions ol science in general, and of historical science m par- 
ticular, Duhring scatleied words right and lelt ultimate, 
final and eternal truth Engels jeeicd at him Of course there 
are eternal truths, Engels said, but it is unwise to use high- 
sounding words ((jewaltige Worte) m connection with simple 
things If we want to advance materialism, we must drop 
this trite play with the words “eteinal truth”, we must learn 
to put, and answer, the question of the relation between 
absolute and relative truth dialectically It was on this issue 
that the fight between Duhring and Engels was waged thirty 
years ago And Bogdanov, who managed “not to notice” 
Engels’ explanation of the pioblem of absolute and relative 
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truth given in the very same chapter, and who managed to 
accuse Engels of “ecleclicism” for his admission of a prop- 
osition which IS a truism for all forms of mateiialism, only 
once again betrays his utter ignoiance of both materialism 
and dialectics 

“ Now we come to the question,” Engels writes in 
Anli-Duhnnq, in the beginning of the chapter mentioned 
(Part 1, Chap IX), “whether any, and if so which, pioducts 
of human knowledge ever can have sovereign validity and 
an uncondilional claim ( Ampnich) to truth” {op cit , p 99) 
And Engels answers the question thus 

“ The sovereignly ot thought is realised in a number 
of exliemely unsovei eignly-lhinking human beings, the 
knowledge which has an unconditional claim to tiiith is 
realised m a niiirhei of relative errors, neither the one noi 
the other [i e , neither the absolute truth of knowledge, nor 
the sovereignly of thought] can be fully realised except 
through an endless eteinity ot human existence 

“Here once again we find the same contiadiction as we 
found above, between the character ot human thought, neces- 
saiily conceived as absolute, and its reality in individual 
human beings with then extremely limited thought This is 
a contradiction which can only be solved in the infinite 
progression, or what is for us, at least fiom a practical 
standpoint, the endless succession, of generations ot man- 
kind In this sense human thought is (ust as much soveieign 
as not soveieign, and its capacity for knowledge just as 
much unlimited as limited It is sovereign and unlimited in 
its disposition (Aniage), its vocation, its possibilities and its 
histoncal goal, it is not soveieign and it is limited m its 
individual expression and in its realisation at each particular 
moment 

' Cf V Clieinov, loc. cii , p 64, et seq Chernov, Ihe Machian, 
fully sliaies the posilion of Rogdanov who does not wish to own 
himself a Machian The diffeicnce is that Rogdanov lues to cover up 
his disagieement with Engels, lo present it as a casual matter, etc, 
while Chernov feels that it is a question of a struggle against both 
materialism and dialectics 
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“It IS just the same,” Engels continues, “with eternal 
truths” (p 100). 

This argument is extremely important for the question 
of relativism, i e , the principle of the relativity of our knowl- 
edge, which IS stressed by all Machians The Machians one 
and all insist that they are relativists, but the Russian 
Machians, while repeating the words of the Germans, are 
all aid, oi unable to propound the question of the relation of 
iclativism to dialectics cleaily and slraighlfoi wardly For 
Bogdanov (as tor all the Machians) the lecognilion of the 
relativity of our knowledge excludes even the least admis- 
sion ot absolute tiuth For Engels absolute tiulh is com- 
pounded from relative truths Bogdanov is a relativist, Engels 
IS a dialectician Heie is another, no less impoitanl, argu- 
ment ot Engels fioin the chapter ot Anti-Duhring already 
quoted 

“ Truth and error, like all concepts which are ex- 
pressed in polar opposites, have absolute validity only in an 
extremely limited field, as we have just seen, and as even 
Ilcir Duhiing would realise it he had any acquaintance with 
the fust elcmenls ot dialectics, which deal precisely with the 
inadequacy of all polar opposites As soon as we apply the 
antithesis between truth and eiror outside of that narrow 
field which has been leteired to above it becomes relative 
and therelore unsei viceable tor exact scientific modes of 
expiession, and il we attempt to apply it as absolutely valid 
outside that field we then really find oiii selves beaten both 
poles of the antithesis become transtoiined into their op- 
posites, tuith becomes error and eiioi truth” (p 104) Here 
lollows the example ol Boyle's law (the volume of a gas is 
inveisely propoitional to its piessuie) The “giain of tiuth” 
contained in this law is only absolute truth within ceitain 
limits The law, it appeals, is a tiuth “only appioximately ” 

Human thought then by its nature is capable of giving, 
and does give, absolute tiuth, which is compounded of a 
sum-total of relative truths Each step in the development 
of science adds new grains to the sum of absolute truth, but 
the limits of the truth of each scientific proposition aie 
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relative, now expanding, now shrinking with the growth of 
knowledge “Absolute tiiith,” says Dietzgen m his Streifzugen 
ernes Sozialisten, “can be seen, heard, smelt, touched and, of 
course, also be known, but it is not entirely absorbed (geht 
nicht auf) into knowledge’’ (p 195) “It goes without saying 
that a picture does not exhaust its object and the artist 
remains behind his model How can a picture ‘coincide’ 
with its model‘s Approximately it can’’ (p 197) “Hence, we 
can know nature and her parts only relatively, since even 
a part, though only a relation of nature, possesses neverthe- 
less the nature of the absolute, the nature of nature as a 
whole ( des Naturqanzen an sich '• which cannot be ex- 
hausted by knowledge . How, then, do we know that be- 
hind the phenomena of nature, behind the relative truths, 
there is a universal, unlimited, absolute nature which does 
not leveal itself to man completely*? . Whence this knowl- 
edge? It IS innate, it is given us with consciousness” 
(p 198) This last statement is one of the inexactitudes of 
Diet/gen’s which led Marx, m one ot his letters to Kugel- 
mann, to speak of the confusion in Diet/gen’s views Only by 
seizing upon such incoiiect passages can one speak of a 
specific philosophy of Dietzgen dillcring fiom dialectical 
inateiialism But Dietzgen corrects himself on the same 
page “When I say that the consciousness of eternal, abso- 
lute truth is innate in us, that it is Ihe one and only a prion 
knowledge, experience also confiims this innate conscious- 
ness” (p 198) 

From all these statements by Engels and Dietzgen it is 
obvious that lor dialectical mateiiahsm there is no impas- 
sable boundary between iclalive and absolute tiuth Bog- 
danov entirely failed to grasp this if be could write “It [the 
woild outlook ol the old mafeiialisin] sets itself up as the 
absolute objective knowledge of the essence of things 
[Bogdaiios’s italics] and is incompatible with the histor- 
ically conditional nature ot all ideologies” (Empino-Monism, 
Bk III, p iv) From the standpoint of modern materialism 
i e , Marxism, the limits of approximation of our knowledge 
to the objective, absolute truth are histoiically conditional, 
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but the existence of such truth is unconditional, and the fact 
that we are approaching nearer to it is also unconditional 
The contours of the picture are historically conditional, but 
the fact that this picture depicts an objectively existing 
model IS unconditional When and under what circumstances 
we reached, in our knowledge of the essential nature of 
things, the discoveiy of alizarin in coal tar or the discovery of 
electrons in the atom is historically conditional, but that every 
such discovery is an advance of “absolutely objective knowl- 
edge” is unconditional In a word, every ideology is histori- 
cally conditional, but it is unconditionally tiue that to ev^ery 
scientific ideology (as distinct, for instance, fiom religious 
ideology), there corresponds an obiective truth, absolute 
nature You will say that this distinction between relative 
and absolute truth is indefinite And I shall leply yes, it 
IS sufficiently “indefinite” to prevent science fiom becom- 
ing a dogma in the bad sense of the term, from becoming 
something dead, fiozen, ossified, but it is at the same time 
sufficiently “definite” to enable us to dissociate ourselves in 
tlie most emphatic and iiievocahle manner from fideism and 
agnosticism, from philosophical idealism and the sophistiyof 
the followeis of Hume and Kant Here is a boundary which 
you have not noticed, and not having noticed it, you ha^e 
fallen into the swamp of reactionaiy philosophy It is the 
boundary between dialectical mateiialism and iclativism 
We are relativists, pioclaim Mach, Avonarius and Petz- 
oldt We aie lelativists, echo Mr Chernov and certain Rus- 
sian Machians, would-be Maixists Yes, Mr Chernov and 
Comrades Machians — and therein lies your error For to 
make relativism the basis of the theory of knowledge is in- 
evitably to condemn oneself either to absolute scepticism, 
agnosticism and sophistiy, or to subjectivism Relativism as 
the basis of the theoiy ot knowledge is not only the recogni- 
tion of the relativity of our knowledge, but also a denial of 
any objective measure or model existing independently of 
humanity to which oui relative knowledge approximates 
From the standpoint of naked relativism one can justify any 
sophistry, one mav regard as “conditional” whethei 
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Napoleon died on May 5, 1821, or not; one may declare the 
admission, alongside of scientific ideology (“convenient” m 
one respect), ot religious ideology (very “convenient” in 
anothei respect) a mere “convenience” for man or humanity, 
and so forth. 

Dialectics — as Hegel in liis time explained — contains an 
element of relativism, ot negation, of scepticism, but is not re- 
ducible to relativism The iiiateiialist dialectics of Marx and 
Engels certainly does contain lelalivism, but is not reducibb* 
to relativism, that is, it recognises the relativity of all oui 
knowledge, not in the sense of the denial of objective truth, 
but in the sense ot the historically conditional naliiie ol 
the limits of the approximation of our knowledge ot this 
truth 

Bogdanov writes in italics “Consistent Marxism does not 
admit such dogmatism and such static concepts” as eternal 
truths [Empirio-Monism, Bk llf, p i\ ) This is a muddle 
If the world is eternally moving and developing matter (as 
the Marxists think) , rellectcd by the developing human 
consciousness, what is there “static” here? The point at issue 
IS not the immutable essence ot things, or an immutable 
consciousness, but the correspondence between the con- 
sciousness which leflects nature and the nature which is re- 
flected by consciousness In connection with this question, 
and this question alone, the teim “dogmatism” has a specific, 
characteiistic, philosophical flavour it is a favourite word 
used by the idealists and the agnostics against the mateiial- 
ists, as we have already seen in the case of the faiily “old” 
materialist, Feuerbach The objections brought against mat- 
erialism from the standpoint of the celebrated “recent posi- 
tivism ’ are just such ancient trash 

6 THE CRITERION OF PR\CTICE IN THE THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

We have seen that Marx in 1845 and Engels in 1888 and 
1892 placed the criterion of practice at the basis of the mat- 
erialist theory of knowledge “The dispute over the reality 
or non-reahty of thinking which is isolated from practice is 
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a purely scholastic question,” says Marx in his second 
Thesis on Feiieibach The Iiest refutation of Kantian and 
Humean agnosticism as well as of other philosophical fan- 
cies (SchruUen) is practice, lepeats Engels “The success of 
our actions proves the correspondence (Uebereimtimmung) 
of our perceptions with the ob|ective nature of the things 
perceived,” he says in reply to the agnostics 

Compare this with Mach’s aigiiment about the criterion 
of practice “In the common way of thinking and speaking 
‘appearance’ is usually contrasted with ‘leality’ A pencil 
held in fiont of us m the an is seen as straight, when we 
dip it slantwise into water we see it as ciooked In the latter 
case we say that the pencil appears crooked, but in reality 
it IS stiaighl But what entitles us to declare one fact to be 
the lealily, and to degrade the other to an appearance? 
Our expectation is deceived when we fall into the nat- 
ural error of expecting what we aie accustomed to although 
the case is unusual The facts are not to blame for that In 
these cases, to speak of ‘appeal ance’ may have a practical 
significance, but not a scientific significance. Similarly, the 
question which is often asked, whether the world is real or 
w'hether we merely dieam it, is devoid of all scientific sig- 
nificance Even the wildest dieam is a fact as much as any 
other” {Anahjse der Empfindimqen, S 18-19) 

It is true that not only is the wildest dieam a fact, but 
also the wildest philosophy No doubt of this is possible 
after an acquaintance with the philosophy of Ernst Mach 
Egregious sophist that he is, he confounds the natinal-his- 
torical and psychological investigation of human errors, of 
eveiy “wild dream” of humanity, such as belief in sprites, 
hobgoblins, and so forth, with the epistemological distinc- 
tion between truth and “wildness ” It is as if an economist 
were to say that both Senior’s theory’ that the whole profit 
of the capitalist is obtained fiom the “last hour” of the 
worker’s labour and Marx’s theory are both facts, and that 
from the standpoint of science there is no point in asking 

’ See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol I, Chap IX sec 3 — Tran^ 
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which theory expresses objective truth and which — the pre- 
j'udice of the bourgeoisie and the venality of its professors 
The tanner Joseph Dietzgen regarded the scientific, i e , the 
rnaterialist, theory of knowledge as a “universal weapon 
against religious belief” {Kleinere philosophische Schnften, 
S 55), but for the professor-in-ordinary Ernst Mach a dis- 
tinction between the mateiialist and the subjective-idealist 
theories of knowledge “is devoid of all scientific signifi- 
cance”! That science is non-partisan in the struggle of mate- 
iialism against idealism and religion is a favourite idea not 
only of Mach but of all modern bouigeois professors, who 
are, as Dietzgen justly expresses it, “graduated flunkeys who 
stupefy the people by their twisted idealism” {op cit , p 53) 
And a twisted piofessoiial idealism it is, indeed, when the 
criterion of practice, which for every one of us distinguishes 
illusion from reality, is removed by Mach from the realm 
of science, fiom the realm of the theory of knowledge 
Human practice proves the correctness of the materialist 
theory of knowledge, said ^larx and Engels, who dubbed 
all attempts to solve the fundamental question of episte- 
mology without the aid of practice “scholastic” and “philo- 
sophical fancies” But for Mach piactice is one thing and 
the theory of knowledge anothei They can be placed side 
by side without making the latter conditional on the formci 
In his last work, Erkenntms und Irrtum, Mach says “Knowl- 
edge IS a biologically useful (forderndes) psychical expe- 
rience” (p 1 15 of the second German edition) “Onlv suc- 
cess can separate knowledge fiom error ” (p 116) “The 
concept IS a physical working hypothesis” (p 143) In their 
astonishing naivety our Russian Machian would-be Marxists 
legard such phiases of Mach’s as pioot that he comes close 
to Marxism But Mach heie comes just as close to Marxism 
as Bismaick to the labour movement, or Bishop Eulogius 
to democracj' With Mach such propositions stand side by 
side with his idealist theory of knowledge and do not detei- 
mine the choice of one or another definite line of episte- 
mology Knowledge can be useful biologically, useful in 
human practice, useful for the preservation of life, for the 
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preservation of the species, only when it reflects an objec- 
tive truth independent of man For the materialist the “suc- 
cess” of human practice proves the coircspondence between 
our ideas and the objective nature of the things we perceive 
For the solipsist “success” is everything needed by me in 
practice, which can be regaided separately from the theory 
of knowledge If we include the ciiterion of practice in the 
foundation of the theory of knowledge we inevitably arrive 
at materialism, says the Marxist Let practice be mateiial- 
ist, says Mach, but theory is another matter 

“In practice,” Mach writes in the Analyse der Empfin- 
dunyen, “we can as little do without the idea of the self 
when wc peiform any act, as we can do without the idea of 
a body when we grasp at a thing Physiologically we re- 
main egoists and rnatei lalists with the same constancy as 
we forever see the sun rising again But theoretically this 
view cannot be adhered to” (p 291) 

Egoism IS beside the point hcie, tor egoism is not an 
epistemological category The question of the appaient move- 
ment of the sun aiound the earth is also beside the point, 
for in practice, which selves us as a ciitcrion in the theory 
of knowledge, we must include also the piactice of astronom- 
ical observations, discoveiies, etc Theie lemains only 
Mach’s valuable admission that in then practical life men 
arc entirely and exclusively guided hy the materialist theory 
ot knowledge, the attempt to obviate it “theoretically” is 
characteristic of Mach’s yclehrte scholastic and twisted ide- 
alistic endeavours 

To what extent these cffoits to eliminate practice — as 
something unsusccptihle to epistemological treatment — in 
Older to make loom tor agnosticism and idealism aie not 
new IS shown hy the following example from the history of 
German classical philosophy Between Kant and Fichte 
stands G E Schulze (known in the history of philosophy as 
Schulzc-Aenesidcmus) lie openly adyocates the sceptical 
trend in philosophy and calls himself a follower of Hume 
(and of the ancients Pyrrho and Sextus) He emphatically 
rejects every thing-in-itself and the possibility of objective 
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knowledge, and emphatically insists that we should not go 
beyond “expeiience,” beyond sensations, in which connec- 
tion he anticipates the following objection Irom the othei 
camp “Since . the sceptic when he . takes part in 
the affairs of life assumes as indubitable the leality of ob- 
jective things, behaves accordingly, and thus admits a ciite- 
rioii of truth, his own behaviour is the best and clearest 
lefutation of his scepticism “Such proofs,” Schulze indig- 
nantly leloits, “are only valid foi the mob” (p 254) Foi 
“my scepticism does not concern the icquirements ot prac- 
tical life, but remains within the bounds of philosophy” 
(p 255) 

In similar manner, the subiective idealist Fichte also 
hopes to find loom within the bounds of idealistic philos- 
ophy for that “realism which is inevitable ( sich aiifdiinqt) 
for all of us, and even for the most detei mined idealist, 
when it conics to action, le, the assumption that objects 
exist quite independently of us and outside us” [Werke, 1, 
S 455) 

Mach’s recent positivism has not travelled far fiom 
Schulze and Fichte^ Let us note as a ciiiiosity that on this 
question too lor Bazarov there is no one but Plekhanov — 
there is no beast stionger than the cat Bazarov iidicules the 
“inlto Vitale philosophy of Plekhanov” {Studies, etc, p 69), 
who indeed made the absurd remaik, that “belief” in the 
existence of the outer woild “is an inevitable salto vitale” 
(vital leap) of philosopliy {Notes on Liidwiq Feuerbach, 
p 111) The word “belief,” although put m quotation marks 
(taken fiom Hume), discloses a confusion of terms on 
Plekhaiiov's pait Theie can be no question about that But 
what has Plekhanov got to do with it? Why did not Baza- 
rov take some othei mateiiahst, Feuerbach, for instance‘s 
Is it only because hi^oes not know hiin*? But ignoiance is 
no argument Feuerbach also, like Marx and Engels, makes 

* G E Schulze, Aenesidemus Oder uber die Fundamente der von 
dem Herrn Profeiior Keinhold in Jena geheferten Elementarphiloso 
pine, 1702, S 2.51, 
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an iin permissible — from the point of view of Schulze, Fichte 
and Mach — “leap” to practice m the fundamental pioblems 
ot epistemology Criticising idealism, Feueibach explains its 
essential nature by the following sti iking quotation from 
Fichte, which superbly demolishes Machism ‘“You assume,’ 
wiites Fichte, ‘lliat things are real, tJiat they exist outside 
of you, only because you see them, hear them and touch 
lliein But vision, touch and hearing are only sensations 
You perceive, not the objects, but only your sensations’” 
(Feueibach, Werke, Bd X, S 185) To which Feueibach 
leplics that a human being is not an abstract ego, but either 
a man or woman, and the question wliclhei the world is 
sensation can be compared to the question is tlie man or 
woman my sensation, or do our lelations m practical life 
piove the contrary? “That is the fundamental defect ol ideal- 
ism it asks and answeis the question ot objectnity and 
subjectivity, of the reality or unreality of the world, only 
liom the standpoint ot theoiy” {ibid, p 189) Feuerbach 
makes the sum-total of human practice the basis of the 
theoiy ot knowledge lie says that idealists of course also 
recognise the reality ot the / and the Thou in practical life 
For the idealists “this point of view is valid only for practi- 
cal life and not foi speculation But a speculation which 
contiadicts life, which makes the standpoint ot death, of a 
soul separated fiom the body, the standpoint ot tiuth, is a 
dead and false speculation” (p 192) Bcfoie we perceive, 
we breathe, we cannot exist without air, food and drink 
“Does this mean that w'c must deal with qiieslions of 
food and dunk wdien examining the problem of the ideality 
oi icality of the woild? — exclaims the indignant idealist 
How vile! What an olTence against good manners soundly 
to berate materialism in the scientitic sense fiom the chair 
ol philosophy and the pulpit of theology, only to practice 
materialism with all one’s heart and soul in the crudest 
form at the table d’hote” (p 196) And Feueibach exclaims 
that to identify subjective sensation with the objective world 
“is to identify pollution with procreation” (p 198) 

A comment not ot the politest older, but it hits the vital 
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Spot of those philosophers who teach that sense-perception 
IS the reality existing outside us 

The standpoint of htc, of practice, should be first and 
fundamental in the theory of knowledge. And it inevitably 
leads to materialism, biusliing aside the endless fabrications 
of professoiial scholasticism Of couise, we must not forget 
that the ciitenon of practice can never, in the nature of 
things, either conliim or refute any human idea completely 
This ciilerion also is sutficiently “indefinite” not to allow 
human knowledge to become “absolute,” but at the same 
time it IS sutficiently definite to wage a ruthless fight on all 
varieties ot idealism and agnosticism If what our practice 
confirms is the sole, ultimate and objective tuilh, then fiom 
this must follow the lecognition that the only path to this 
truth IS the path of science, winch holds the materialist point 
of view For instance, Bogdanov is prepaied to recognise 
Marx’s theory of the circulation ot money as an objective 
truth only for “our time,” and calls it “dogmatism” to attri- 
bute to this theory a “supei -historically objective” truth 
(Empirio-Monism, Bk III, p vii) This is again a muddle 
The correspondence of this theory to practice cannot be 
altered by any future circumstances, for the same simple 
reason that makes it an eternal truth that Napoleon died on 
May 5, 1821 But inasmuch as the criterion of practice, i e , 
the course of development of all capitalist countiics m the 
last few decades, proves only the objective truth of Marx’s 
whole social and economic theory in general, and not merely 
of one or other of its parts, formulations, etc , it is clear 
that to talk of the “dogmatism” of the Marxists is to make 
an unpardonable concession to bourgeois economics The 
sole conclusion to he drawn from the opinion of the Marxists 
that Marx’s theory is an objective truth is that by following 
the path of Marxian theoiy we shall draw closci and closer 
to objective truth (without ever exhausting it), but by fol- 
lowing any other path we shall ariive at nothing but con- 
fusion and lies 



CHAPTER THREE 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE OF DIALECTICAL 
MATERIALISM AND EMPIRIO-CRITICISM HI 

1 WHAT IS MATTER? WHAT IS EXPERIENCE? 

Tlie fust of these questions is constantly being hurled 
by the idealists and agnostics, including the Machians, at 
the materialists, the second question by the materialists at 
the Machians Let us liy to make the point at issue clear 
Avenarius says on the subject ot matter 
“Within the puiified, ‘complete expciience’ theie is noth- 
ing ‘physical’ — ‘matter’ in the metaphysical absolute con- 
ception — for ‘matter’ accoidmg to this conception is only 
an abstraction, it would be the total of the counter- terms 
absti acted fiom every cential tcim Just as in the principal 
co-ordination, that is, ‘complete cxpeiience,’ a counter-term 
IS inconceivable (iindenkbar) without a central teiin, so 
matter in the absolute metaphysical conception is a com- 
plete chimera (Unding)” (DemerLurtgen, § 119) 

In all this gibberish one thing is evident, namely, that 
Avenarius designates the physical or matter by the terms 
absolute and metaphysics, for, according to his theory of 
the principal co-ordinaliou (or, in the new way, “complete 
experience’’), the counlei-term is inseparable from the cen- 
lial term, the environment fiom the self, the non-self is in- 
separable from the self (as J G Fichte said) That this 
theory is disguised subjective idealism we have already 
shown, and the naluie of Avcnaims’ attacks on “matter” is 
quite obvious the idealist denies physical being that is in- 
dependent of the psychical and therelore rejects the con- 
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cept elaboialed by philosophy for such being That matter 
IS “physical” {i e , that which is most familiar and immedi- 
ately given to man, and Ihe existence ol which no one save 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum can doubt) is not denied by 
Avcnaiius, he only insists on the acceptance ol “/ns” theory 
ol the indissoluble conneclion between the enviionment and 
the self 

Mach expresses the same thought moie simply, without 
philosophical flourishes “What we call matter is a certain 
systematic combination of the elements (sensations)” {Ana- 
lyse dcr Empfinduntjen, S 270) Mach thinks that by this 
asseition he is ellccliiig a “radical change” in the usual 
world outlook In reality this is the old, old subjective 
idealism, the nakedness ot which is concealed by the woid 
“element ” 

And lastly, the English Machian, Peaison, a labid antag- 
onist of materialism, says “Now Iheie can be no scientific 
objection to our classifying certain more or less pcimaiient 
groups of sense-impiessions together and tciming them mat- 
ter, — to do so indeed leads us veiy near to John Stuart Mill’s 
definition of matter as a ‘peinianent possibility ot sensation,' 
— but this definition of mattei then leads us entirely away 
fiom matter as the thing which moves” {'I'he Grammar of 
Science, 2nd ed , 1900, p 219) Heie thcie is not even the 
fig-leal of the “elements,” and the idealist openly sti etches 
out a hand to the agnostic 

As the reader sees, all these arguments of the founders 
of empino-cnticism entnidy and exclusively revolve around 
the old epistemological (piestion ot the relation of thinking 
to being, of sensation to the physical It leciuiied the extreme 
naivete of the Russian Machians to discein anything here 
that IS even remotely related to “recent science,” or “recent 
positivism” All the philosopheis mentioned by us, some 
fiankly, others guaidedly, replace the fundamental philo- 
sophical line of materialism (from being to thinking, fiom 
matter to sensation) by the reveisc line of idealism Their 
denial of matter is the old answer to epistemological prob- 
lems, wdiich consists in denying the existence of an external, 
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objective source of our sensatioiis, of an objective reality 
coi responding to our sensations On the other hand, the le- 
cognition of the philosophical line denied by the idealists 
and agnostics is expiessed in the definitions matter is that 
which, acting upon oui sense-oigans, produces sensation, 
matter is the objective lealily given to us in sensation, and 
so forth 

Bogdanov, pretending to argue only against Beltov and 
ciavenly ignoung Engels, is indignant at such definitions, 
which, don’t you see, “piove to be simple repetitions” (Em- 
pirio-Montsm, Bk 111, p xvi) of the “formula” {of Engels, 
our “Marxist” forgets to add) that tor one tiend in philos- 
ophy matter is primary and spiiit secondary, while tor the 
other trend the reverse is the case All the Russian Machians 
exultantly echo Bogdanov’s “refutation”! But the slightest 
reflection could have shown these people that it is impos- 
sible, in the very natuie of the case, to give any definition 
of these two latter concepts of epistemology save one that 
indicates which of them is taken as piimary What is meant 
by giving a “definition”? It means essentially to bring a 
given concept within a more comprehensive concept For 
example, when 1 give the definition “an ass is an animal,” 
I am bringing the concept “ass” within a more comprehen- 
sive concept The question then is, aie there more compre- 
hensive concepts, with which the theory of knowledge could 
opeiatc, than those of being and thinking, matter and sen- 
sation, physical and psychical? No These aie the ultimate 
concepts, the most comprehensive concepts, which episte- 
mology has in point of fact so far not sin passed (apait liom 
changes in nomenclature, which aie ahvaijs possible) One 
must be a chailatan or an utter blockhead to demand a 
“definition” of these two “senes” of concepts of ultimate 
compiehensivcness which would not be a “mere repetition” 
one or the other must be taken as the primary Take the 
three afore-mentioned arguments on matter What do they 
all amount to? To this, that these philosophers proceed from 
the psychical, or self, to the physical, or environment, as 
fiom the central term to the countei-teim — or from sen- 
10—781 
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sation to matter, or from sense-peiception to matter Gould 
Avenarius, Mach and Pearson in fact have given any other 
“definition” of tiiese fundamental concepts, save by point- 
ing to the trend of their philosophical line? Gould they have 
defined in any othei way, in any specific way, what the self 
IS, what sensation is, what sensc-peiception is? One has only 
to foimulate the question cleaily to leahse what utter non- 
sense the Macliians are talking when they demand that the 
materialists give a definition of matter which would not 
amount to a repetition of the proposition that matter, nature, 
being, the physical — is piiniaiy, and spirit, consciousness, 
sensation, the psychical — is secondary 

One expiession ol the genius of Marx and Engels was 
that they despised pedantic playing with new words, eiudile 
terms, and subtle “isms,” and that they said simply and 
plainly theie is a materialist line and an idealist line in 
philosophy, and between them there are various shades of 
agnosticism The painful quest for a “new” point of view 
in philosophy betrays the same poveity of spiiit that is re- 
vealed in the painful effort to create a “new” theoiy of 
value, or a “new” theory of rent, and so forth 

Of Avenaiius, his disciple Caistanjcn says that he once 
expicssed himself in piivate convcisahon as follows “I 
know neither the physical nor the ps>chical, but only some 
third ” To the remark of one writei that the concept of this 
third was not given by Avenarius, Petzoldt replied “We 
know why he could not advance such a concept The third 
lacks a counter-concept ( Gegenbegnff) The question, 
what IS the third'? is illogically put Petzoldt understands 
that the latter concept cannot be defined But he does not 
understand that the resort to a “third” is a mere subterfuge, 
for every one of us knows what is physical and what is psy- 
chical, but none of us knows at present what that “third” 
IS Avenaiius was merely covering up his tracks by this 
subterfuge and actually was declaring that the self is the 

1 Einfuhnmq in die Pbtlosophie der remen Erfahrung, Bd II, 
S 329 
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primary (central term) and natuie (enviionment) the sec- 
ondary (counter-term). 

Ot course, even the antithesis of matter and mmd has 
absolute significance only within the bounds of a very lim- 
ited field — in this case exclusively within the bounds of the 
fundamental epistemological pioblem of what is to be 
regarded as primary and what as secondary Beyond these 
bounds the relative character of this antithesis is indubit- 
able 

Let us now examine how the woid “experience” is used 
in empino-critical philosophy The fiist paiagraph of the 
Kritik der reinen Erfahning expounds the following “as- 
sumption”. “Any part of our environment stands in i elation 
to human individuals in such a way that, the former having 
been given, the latter speak of their experience as follows 
‘this IS experienced,’ ‘this is an experience’, or ‘it followed 
from experience,’ or ‘it depends upon experience ’ ” Thus 
experience is defined in terms of these same concepts self 
and environment, while the “doctiine” ot their “indisso- 
luble” connection is for the time being kept out of the way 
Further “The synthetic concept of puie experience” — na- 
mely, experience “as a predication, tor which, in all its 
components only paits of the environment serve as a prem- 
ise” (pp 3 and 4) If we assume that the environment 
exists independently of “declarations” and “predications” 
of man, then it becomes possible to interpret experience in 
a materialist way! “The analytical concept of pure experi- 
ence” — “namely, as a predication to which nothing is ad- 
mixed that would not be in its turn experience and which, 
therefore, in itself is nothing but experience” (p 5) Experi- 
ence IS experience And there are people who take this 
quasi-erudite rigmaiole for tiue wisdom! 

It is essential to add that in the second volume of the 
Kritik der reinen Erfahning Avenarius regards “experience” 
as a “special case of the psychical-, that he divides experi- 
ence into sachhafte Werte (thing-values) and gedankenhafte 
Werte (thought-values) ; that “experience in the broad sense” 
includes the latter, that “complete experience” is identified 
10 * 
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with the principal co-ordination {Bemerkungen, etc). In 
short, you pay your money and lake your choice “Experi- 
ence” embraces both the materialist and the idealist trend 
in philosophy and sanctifies the muddling ot them But while 
oui Machians confidingly accept “pure experience” as pure 
coin ot the realm, in philosophical literature the rcpieseiita- 
tives of the vaiious trends aie alike in pointing to Avenaiiiis’ 
abuse of this concept “What pure experience is,” A Riehl 
writes, “icmains vague with Avenatius, and his explanation 
that ‘puie expciiencc is experience to which nothing is ad- 
mixed that is not in its turn experience’ is obviously a vicious 
ciicle” (Sgsfematische Philosophie, Leipzig, 1907, S 102) 
Pure experience toi Avenaiius, wiites Wundt, is at times any 
kind of fantasy, and at others, a predication with the char- 
acter of “corporeality” (PInlosophische Studien, Bd XIII, 
S 92-93) Avenaiius stretches the concept expeiience (S 
382) “On the precise definition of the terms expeiience and 
puie experience,” wiites Couwolaert, “depends the mean- 
ing of the whole of this philosophy Avenaiius does not give 
these piecise definitions” {Revue neo-scholastiqiie, fevrier 
1907, p 61) “The vagueness of the term ‘expeiience’ stands 
him in good stead, and so in the end Avenaiius tails back 
on the timeworn argument of subjective idealism” (under 
the pretence of combating it), says Noiman Smith {Mind, 
Vol XV, p 29) 

“I openly declaie that the inner sense, the soul of my 
philosophy consists in this that a human being possesses 
nothing save expeiience, a human being comes to everything 
to which he comes only through experience ” A zealous 
philosopher of pure experience, is he not*^ Tlie author of 
these words is the sub)cctive idealist Fichte {Sonnenklarer 
Bencht, iisw , S 12) We know from the histoiy of philos- 
ophy that the inteipi etation of the concept experience di- 
vided the classical materialists fiom the idealists Today 
professorial philosophy of all shades disguises its reactionary 
nature by declaiming on the subject of “experience ” All the 
immanentists fall back on experience In the preface to the 
second edition of his Erkenntnis und Irrtum, Mach praises 
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a book by Piofessor Wilhelm Jerusalem in which we read: 
“The acceptance of a divine original being is not contra- 
dictory to experience” {Der kritisclie Idealismus und die 
reine Logik, S 222) 

One can only commiserate with people who believed 
Avenarius and Co — who believed that the “obsolete” dis- 
tinction between materialism and idealism can be surmount- 
ed by the woid “experience ” When Valentinov and Yushke- 
vich accuse Bogdanov, who depaited somewhat fioin pure 
Machism, of abusing the word expeiicnce, these gentlemen 
are only betraying their ignorance Bogdanov is “not guilty” 
in this case, he onh] slavishly hoi lowed the muddle of Mach 
and Avenaiius When Bogdanov says that “consciousness 
and immediate psychical experience aie identical con- 
cepts ” [Empirio-Momsm, Bk II, p. 53) while mattei is 
“not expeiicnce ’ but “the unknown which evokes every- 
thing known” {Empino-Monism, Bk III, p xiii), he is intei- 
preting expeiience idealistically And, of couise, he is not 
the fiist* nor the last to build petty idealist systems on the 
word experience When he replies to the reactionary philos- 
opheis by declaring that attempts to transcend the bounda- 
ries of expeiicnce lead m fact only to “empty absti actions 
and contradictory images, all the elements of which have 
nevertheless been taken fiom experience” (Bk I, p 48), 
he IS di awing a contrast between the empty abstractions ot 
the human mind and something which exists outside of 
man and independently of his mind, in other words, he is 
interpreting experience as a materialist 

Similarly, even Mach, although he makes idealism his 
starting point (bodies are complexes of sensations or “ele- 
ments”) frequently strays into a materialist interpretation of 
the woid experience “We must not philosophise out ot our- 
selves (niclit aus uns herausplnlosophieren), but must take 

1 In England Comrade Belfort Bax has been exercising himself in 
tins way for a long time A Fiench re\iewer of his book. The Roots 
of Reality, rather bitingly remarked “Experience is only another 
word for consciousness, then come forth as an open idealistl” 
(Revue de philosophic, 1907, p 399) 
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from experience,” he says m the Mechanik (3. Aufl , 1897, 
S 14) Here a contiast is drawn between experience and 
philosophising out of ourselves, in other words, experience 
IS regarded as something objective, something given to man 
from the outside, it is interpreted materialistically Here is 
another example ‘ What we observe in nature is imprinted, 
although uncomprchended and unanalysed, upon our ideas, 
which, then, in their most general and strongest features 
imitate (nachahinen) the processes of natuie In these expe- 
iiences we possess a treasure-store (Schatz) which is ever 
to hand ” {op cit , p 27) Here nature is taken as primary 
and sensation and experience as products Had Mach con- 
sistently adhered to this point of view in the fundamental 
questions of epistemology, he would have spared humanity 
many ioohsh idealist “complexes,” A third example “The 
close connection of thought and experience creates modern 
natural science Experience gives use to a thought The lat- 
ter IS further elaborated and is again compared with experi- 
ence ” {Erkenntnis und Irrtiim, S 200) Mach’s special 
“philosophy” IS here thrown overboard, and the author in- 
stinctively accepts the custoniaiy standpoint of the scien- 
tists, who regard experience materialistically 

To summarise the word “expenence,” on which the 
Machians build their systems, has long been serving as a 
shield for idealist systems, and is now serving Avenarius and 
Co in eclectically passing to and fio between the idealist 
position and the materialist position The various “defini- 
tions” of this concept arc only expressions of those two fun- 
damental lines in philosophy which were so strikingly re- 
vealed by Engels 

2 PLEKHANOV’S ERROR CONCERNING THE CONCEPT 
“EXPERIENCE” 

On pages x-xi of his introduction to L Feuerbach (1905 
ed ) Plekhanov says; 

“One German writer has remarked that for empirio- 
criticism erpenence is only an object of investigation, and 
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not a means of knowledge If that is so, then the distinc- 
tion between empino-cnticism and materialism loses all 
meaning, and the discussion of the question whether or not 
empirio-criticism is destined to replace materialism is abso- 
lutely shallow and idle ” 

This IS one complete muddle 

Fr Carstanjen, one of the most “orthodox” followers of 
Avenarius, says in his article on einpino-cnticism (a reply 
to Wundt), that “lor the Kritik der reinen Erfahrung expe- 
rience IS not a means ol knowledge but only an ol)|CCt of 
investigation ’ ‘ It follows that according to Plekhanov any 
distinction between the views of Fi Carstanjen and material- 
ism is meaningless! 

Fr Carstanjen is almost literally quoting Avenarius, who 
in his Bemerkungcn emphatically contrasts his conception 
of expel lencc as that which is given us, that which we find 
(das VorgefuTtdene), with the conception ot expeiience as a 
“means ot knowledge” m “the sense of the prevailing theo- 
ries of knowledge, which essentially are fully metaphysical” 
(op cif , p 401) Petzoldt, following Avenaiius, says the same 
thing in his Emfubnmg in die Philosoplue der reinen Er- 
fahrung (Bd I, S 170) Thus, according to Plekhanov, the 
distinction between the views of Caistanjen, Avenarius, Pet- 
zoldt and materialism is meaningless! Either Plekhanov has 
not lead Carstanjen and Co as thoroughly as he should, 
or he has taken his refeience to “a German writer” at fifth 
hand 

What then does this statement, uttered by some of the 
most prominent empuio-criticists and not understood by 
Plekhanov, mean? Carstanjen wishes to say that Avenarius 
in his Kritik der reinen Erfahrung takes experience, i e , all 
“human predications,” as the object of investigation Ave- 
naiius does not investigate here, says Carstanjen (op cit , 
p 50), whether these piedications are real, or whether they 
relate, for example, to ghosts, he merely arranges, systema- 


1 Vierteljahrsschrift fur wnsmschoflliche Philosophit>, Jahrg 
22. 1898, S 45 
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tises, formally classifies all possible human predications, both 
idealist and materialist (p 53), without going into the es- 
sence of the question Carstanjen is absolutely right when 
he characterises tins point of view as “scepticism par excel- 
lence’’ (p 213) In this article, by the way, Carstanjen de- 
fends his beloved master from the ignominious (for a Ger- 
man professor) charge of materialism levelled against him 
by Wundt Why are we matenahsts, pray? — such is the 
bill don of Carstanjen’s objections — when we speak of 
“expeiiencc” we do not mean it m the ordinary current 
sense, which leads or might lead to materialism, but in the 
sense that we investigate everything that men “predicate” 
as expeiiencc Carstanjen and Avenaiins regard the view 
that expeiiencc is a means of knowledge as mateiialistic 
(that, perhaps, is the most common opinion, but neverthe- 
less, unliiie, as we have seen in the case ot Fichte) Avena- 
iius entrenches himself against the “prevailing” “metaphys- 
ics” which peisisis in regaiding the brain as the organ of 
thought and which ignoies the theones of intiojcction and 
co-ordination By the given or the found ( das Vorgefundenr), 
Avenaiius means the indissoluble connection between the 
self and the environment, which leads to a confused idealist 
interpretation of “expeiiencc ” 

Hence, both the materialist and the idealist, as well as 
the Humean and the Kantian lines in philosophy may un- 
questionably be concealed beneath the word “cxpenence”, 
but neither the definition of experience as an object of in- 
vestigation,^ nor its definition as a means of knowledge is 
decisive m this respect Carslanjcn’s remarks about Wundt 
especially have no relation whatever to the question of the 
distinction between empirio-criticism and materialism 

As a cuiiosity let us note that on this point Bogdanov and 
Valentinov, in their reply to Plckhanov, revealed no greater 

* Plckhanov peihaps thought that Carstanjen had said, “an object 
of knowledge independent of knowledge,” and not an “object of in- 
vestigation”? This would indeed be materialism But neilhei Carstan- 
jen, nor anybody else aciiuainted with empirio-criticism, said, or could 
have said, any such thing 
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knowledge of the subject Bogdanov declared* “It is not 
quite clear” (Bk III, p xi) — “It is the task of empirio- 
criticists to examine this foiimilation and to accept or reject 
the condition ” A very convenient position I, forsooth, am 
not a Machian and am not tliciefoie obliged to find out in 
what sense a certain Avenanus or Carstanjen speaks of 
experience! Bogdanov wants to make use of Machism (and 
of the Machian confusion regarding “experience”), but he 
does not want to be held responsilile for it 

The “pure” empirio-ci iticist Valentinov transcribed Ple- 
khanov’s reniaik and publicly danced the cancan, he 
sneered at PIckhanov for not naming the author and for 
not explaining what the matter was all about (op at , pp 
108-09) But at the same time this empirio-cntical philoso- 
pher in his answei said not a simile word on the substance 
of the matter, allhongh acknowledging that he had read 
Plekhnnov’s remark “three limes oi moie” (and had appar- 
ently not undei stood il) Oh, those Machians! 

3 CAUSALITY AND NECESSITY IN NATURE 

The question of causality is paiticulailv impoitant m 
detcrmiiinig the philosophical line ot any new “ism,” and 
we must theiefore dwell on it in some detail 

Let us begin with an exposition of the materialist theoiv 
of knowledge on this point L Feuerbach’s views are 
expounded with paiticular clanty in his reply to R Hayna 
already rcfeircd to 

“‘Nhituie and human reason,’ says ITaym, ‘arc foi him 
(Feueibach) completely divorced, and between them a gulf 
IS foimed which cannot be spanned from one side or the 
other’ Haym grounds this lepioach on ^ 48 of my Essence 
of Religion where it is said that ‘nature may be conceived 
only through nature itself, that its necessity is neither human 
nor logical, neither metaphysical nor mathematical, that na- 
ture alone is the being to winch it is impossible to apply any 
human measuie, although we compare and give names to 
its phenomena, in order to make them comprehensible to 
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US, and in general apply human expressions and concep- 
tions to them, as tor example order, purpose, law, and are 
obliged to do so because of the character of our language ’ 
What does this mean? Docs it mean that there is no order 
in nature, so that, for example, autumn may be suc- 
ceeded by summci, spring by wintei, winter by autumn 
That there is no purpose, so that, for example, there is no 
co-ordination between the lungs and the air, between light 
and the eye, between sound and the ear? That there is no 
law, so that, for example, the eaitti may move now in an 
ellipse, now in a circle, that it may revolve around the sun 
now in a year, now in a quarter of an hour? What non- 
sense' What then is meant by this passage? Nothing more 
than to distinguish between that which belongs to nature 
and that which belongs to man, it does not assert that there 
IS actually nolhmg m nature coi responding to the words or 
ideas of order, purpose, law All that it does is to deny the 
identity between thought and being, it denies that they exist 
in nature exactly as they do in the head or mind of man 
Ordei, purpose, law are words used by man to translate the 
acts of natiiie into his own language in order that he may 
understand them These words arc not devoid of meaning or 
of objective content (nicht-sinn-, d. h gegenstaitdslosc 
Worte), nevertheless, a distinction must be made between 
the oiiginal and the translation Order, purpose, law in the 
human sense express something arbitrary 

“From the contingency of order, pin pose and law in 
nature, theism expressly infers their arbitrary origin, it in- 
fers the existence of a being distinct from nature which 
brings order, purpose, law into a nature that is in itself ( an 
sich) chaotic (dissolute) and indifferent to all determination 
The reason of the theists is reason contradictory to na- 
ture, reason absolutely devoid of understanding of the es- 
sence of nature The reason of the theists splits nature into 
two beings — one material, and the other formal or spiritual” 
(Werke, Bd VII, 1903, S 518-20) 

Thus Feuerbach recognises objective law in nature and 
objective causality, which are leflected only with approxi- 
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mate fidelity by human ideas of order, law and so forth 
With Feuerbach the recognition of objective law in nature 
is inseparably connected with the recognition of the objec- 
tive reality of the external world, of objects, bodies, things, 
reflected by our mind Feuerbach’s views are consistently 
materialistic All other views, or rather, any other philosoph- 
ical line on the question of causality, the denial of objec- 
tive law, causality and necessity in nature, are justly regard- 
ed by Feuerbach as belonging to the fideist trend For it is, 
indeed, clear that the subjectivist line on the question of 
causality, the deduction of the order and necessity of nature 
not from the external objective woild, but from conscious- 
ness, reason, logic, and so forth, not only cuts human rea- 
son off from nature, not only opposes the former to the lat- 
ter, but makes nature a port of reason, instead of regarding 
reason as a part of nature The subicctivist line in the ques- 
tion of causality is philosophical idealism (varieties of which 
are the theoiies of causality of Hume and Kant), le , tide- 
ism, more or less weakened and diluted The recognition of 
obicctive law m nature and the recognition that this law is 
reflected with approximate fidelity m the mind of man is 
materialism 

As regards Engels, he had, if I am not mistaken, no 
occasion to contrast his materialist view with other trends 
on the particular question ot causality He had no need to 
do so, since lie had definitely dissociated himself from all 
the agnostics on the moie fundamental question of the objec- 
tive reality of the external world in general But to anyone 
who has read his philosophical works at all attentively it 
must be clear that Engels does not admit even the shadow 
of a doubt as to the existence of objective law, order, cau- 
sality and necessity in nature. We shall confine ourselves to 
a few examples In the first section of Anti-Dubring Engels 
says. “In order to understand these details [of the general 
picture of the world phenomena], we must detach them 
from their natural or historical connections, and examine 
each one separately, as to its nature, its special causes and 
effects, etc’’ (p 27) That this natuial connection, the con- 
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nection between natural phenomena, exists objectively, is 
obvious Engels particulaily emphasises the dialectical view 
ot cause and eirect “It is just the same with cause and 
clFect, these aie conceptions which only have validity in 
their application to a paiticular case as such, but when we 
considei the paiticular case in its geneial connection with 
the woild as a whole they merge and dissolve in the con- 
ception of universal action and intei action, in which causes 
and etlects are constantly changing places, and what is now 
or here an elfect becomes there or then a cause, and vice 
versa” (p 29) Hence, the human conception of cause and 
elTect always somewhat simplifies the objective connection 
of the phenomena ot nature, reflecting it only appioxiniate- 
ly, artilicially isolating one or another aspect of a single 
woild pioccss If we find that the laws of thought corres- 
pond with the laws of natuie, says Engels, this becomes 
quite conceivable when we take into account that leason 
and consciousness aie “products of the luimau brain and that 
man himself is a piodiict of nature ” Ot com so, ‘ the products 
of the human biain, being in the last analysis also pioducts 
ot naluie, do not contradict the lest of nature (Naturzusam- 
menhang) but are in coiiespondonce with it” (pp 44-45). 
There is no doubt that there exists a natural, objective inter- 
connection between the phenomena ot the woild Engels 
constantly speaks of the “laws of nature,” of the “necessities 
of nature” (Naturnofwendigkeiten), without considering it 
necessary to explain the generally known piopositions of 
niatenalisni 

In Ludwig Feuerbach also we read that “the general 
laws of motion — both of the external world and of human 
thought — [aie] two sets of laws which aie identical in sub- 
stance but differ in their expression in so far as the human 
mind can apply them consciously, while in natuie and also 
up to now for the most part in human history, these laws 
assert themselves unconsciously m the form of exteinal 
necessity in the midst of an endless series of seeming acci- 
dents {op cit , p 54) And Engels reproaches the old natural 
philosophy for having replaced “the real but as yet un- 
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known inler-connections” (of the phenomena of nature) by 
“ideal and imaginary ones” (p 57) Engels’ recognition of 
objeclive law, causality and necessity in nature is absolutely 
clear, as is Ins emphasis on the iclalive character ot our, i e., 
man’s, appioxiinate reflections ol this law in various concepts 

Passing to Joseph Dietzgen, we must fiisl note one of 
the innumerable distortions committed by our Machians One 
of the authors of Studies “in” the Philosophy of Marxism, 
Ml Heltond, tells us “The basic points of Dietzgen’s woild 
outlook may be summarised in the following propositions . . 
(9) The causal dependence which we ascribe to things is in 
reality not contained in the things themselves” (p 248), 
This is sheer nonsense Mr Plellond, whose own views rep- 
resent a veritable hash ot mateiialism and agnosticism, /los 
outrageously falsified J Dietzgen Of couise, we can find 
plenty of contusion, inexactnesses and errors in Dietzgen, 
such as gladden the hearts of the ^^actuans and oblige 
matei lalists to regard Dietzgen as a philosopher who is not 
entirely consistent But to attribute to the materialist 
J Dietzgen a direct denial of the materialist view of causal- 
ity — only a Helfond, only the Russian Machians are capable 
of that. 

“Objective scientific knowledge,” says Dietzgen in his 
Wesen der menschlichen Kopfarbeit (German ed 1903), 
“seeks for causes not by faith oi speculation, but by experi- 
ence and induction, not a prion, but a posteriori Natural 
science looks for causes not outside or back of phenomena, 
but within or by means of them” (pp 94-95) “Causes are 
the pioducts of the faculty of thought They are, however, 
not its pine products, but arc produced by it in conjunction 
with sense material This sense material gives the causes 
thus deiivcd their objective existence Just as we demand 
that a truth should be the truth of an objective phenome- 
non, so we demand that a cause should be real, that it 
should be the cause of some objective effect” (pp 98-99) 
“The cause of the thing is its connection” (p 100) 

It IS clear fiom this that Mr. Helfond has made a state- 
ment which is directly contrary to fact The world outlook 
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of matenalisin expounded by J Dietzgcn lecognises that “the 
causal dependence” is coniuined “in the things themselves.” 
It was necessary for the Machian hash that Mr Helfond 
should confuse the materialist line with the idealist line on 
the question of causality. 

Let us now proceed to the latter line 

A clear statement of the starting point of Avenarius’ 
philosophy on this question is to be found in his first work, 
Philosopine als Denken der Welt gemu^ dem Prinzip des 
klemsten Kraftmafies In § 81 we read “Just as we do not 
expeiicnce (erfahren) force as causing motion, so w'e do not 
experience the necessity for any motion All we expe- 
rience (erfahren) is that the one follows the other” This is 
the Humean standpoint in its purest form, sensation, expe- 
rience, tell us nothing of any necessity A philosopher who 
asserts (on the principle ol “the economy ol thought”) that 
only sensation exists could not have come to any other 
conclusion “Since the idea ol causality, “wo read lurther,” 
demands force and necessity or constraint as integral paits 
of the effect, so it falls together with the lattci” (§ 82) “Ne- 
cessity . therefore expresses a particular degree of probabil- 
ity with which the effect is, or may be, expected” (§ 83, 
thesis) 

This is outspoken subjectivism on the question of cau- 
sality And if one is at all consistent one cannot come to 
any other conclusion without recognising objective reality 
as the source of our sensations 

Let us turn to Mach In a special chapter, “Causality and 
Explanation” (Die Prinzipien der Warmelelire, 2 Auflage, 
1900, S 432-39) , we read “The Humean criticism (of the 
conception of causality) ncvei thelcss retains its validity ” 
Kant and Hume (Mach does not trouble to deal with other 
philosophers) solve the problem of causality differently 
“We prefer” Hume’s solution “Apart from logical necessity 
[Mach’s italics] no other necessity, for instance physical 
necessity, exists ” This is exactly the view which was so 
vigorously combated by Feuerbach It never even occurs to 
Mach to deny his kinship with Hume Only the Russian 
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Macluans could go so far as to assert that Hume’s agnosti- 
cism could be “combined” with Maix s and Engels’ material- 
ism. In Mach’s Mecliamk, we read. “In nature there is nei- 
ther cause nor effect” (S 474, 3 Auflage, 1897) “I have 
lepcatedly demonstrated that all foims of the law of cau- 
sality spring from subjective motives (Tneben) and lhat there 
IS no necessity for nature to correspond with them” (p 495) 

We must here note that our Russian Macluans with 
amazing naivete replace the question of the materialist or 
idealist trend of all arguments on the law of causality by 
the question ot one or another formulation of this law They 
believed the German empirio-ciilical professors that merely 
to say “functional correlation” was to make a discos ery in 
“recent positivism” and to lelease one from the “fetishism” 
of expressions like “necessity,” “law,” and so forth This of 
course is utterly absurd, and Wundt was fully justified in 
ridiculing such a change of words (in the article, quoted 
above, in Plulosophische Studien, S 383, 388) , which in fact 
changes nothing Mach himself speaks ot “all forms” of the 
taw of causality and in his Erkenntnis und Irrlum (2 
Auflage, S 278) makes the self-evident reservation that the 
concept function can express the “dependence of elements” 
more precisely only when the possibility is achieved of 
expressing the results of investigation in measurable quanti- 
ties, which even in sciences like chemistry has only parity 
been achieved Apparently, in the opinion of our Macluans, 
who are so credulous as to professorial discoveries, Feuei- 
bach (not to mention Engels) did not know that the con- 
cepts order, law, and so forth, can under ceitain conditions 
be expiessed as a mathematically defined functional rela- 
tion! 

The realty important epistemological question that di- 
vides the philosophical tiends is not the degree of precision 
attained by our descriptions of causal connections, or wheth- 
er these descriptions can be expressed m exact mathemat- 
ical formulae, but whether the source of our knowledge of 
these connections is obj'ective natural law or pioperties of 
our mind, its innate faculty of apprehending certain a priori 
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truths, and so forth This is what so iirevocably divides the 
materialists Feueibach, Maix and Engels from the agnostics 
(Humeans) Aveiiaiius and Mach 

III ccitain pails ot his woiks, Mach, wliom it would be 
a sm to accuse of consistency, ficqucntly “foigcfs” las 
agreement with Hume and liis own subjectivist theory of 
causality and aigues “simply” as a scientist, le , from the 
instinctive niateiialisl slandpoiiil For instance, in his Me- 
cluiink, we read of “the unilorinity . which nature teaches 
us to find in its phenomena ” (Fiench ed , p 182) But if 
we do /im/ unifoiinity in the phenomena of nature, does this 
mean that uniloimily exists objectively outside our mind? 
No On the question of the umtonnily ot nature Mach also 
delivers himself thus “The power that prompts us to com- 
plete in thought facts only partially obseived is the power 
of association It is gieally strengthened by repetition It 
then appeals to us to be a power which is independent of 
our will and of indnidual facts, a power which diiccts 
thoughts and [Mach’s italics] fads, which keeps both m 
mutual correspondence as a law governing both That we 
consider ourselves capable of making piedictions with the 
help ot such a If w only [I] pioves that there is sufficient 
umfoimily in our envuoiiinenl, hut it does not prove the 
necesiihj ot the success of oui piedictions” (Warmelehre, 
S 383) 

It follows that we may and ought to look for a necessity 
apart from the uniloiniity ot oiu enviionment, i e , of na- 
tuiel Where to look for it is the secret of idealist philosophy 
which IS alraid to iccogmse man’s perceptive faculty as a 
simple reflection ol naluie In his last work, Erkenntnis iind 
Irrium, Mach even defines a law of natiue as a “limitation 
of expectation” (2 Aufltfge, S 450 IT ) I Solipsism claims its 
own 

Let us examine the position of other waters of the same 
philosophical trend The Englishman, Karl Pearson, expres- 
ses himself with characteristic precision (The Grammar of 
Science, 2nd cd ) “The laws of science are products of the 
human mind rather than factors of the external world” 
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(p 36). “Those, whether poets or maleuahsts, who do lioni- 
age to nature, as the sovereign of man, too olten forget that 
the Older and complexity they admire aie at least as much a 
product of man’s perceptive and leasomng faculties as are 
their own memories and thoughts” (p 185) “The compie- 
hensive chaiacter of natural law is due to the ingenuity ot 
the human mind” (ibid) “Man is the maker of natural law,” 
it IS slated iii Chapter III, § 4 “There is niqie meaning m 
the statement that man gives laws to naluie than in its 
converse that nature gives laws to man,” although, the 
woithy professor is rcgietlully obliged to admit, the latter 
(materialist) view is “unfoitunately tar too common today” 
(p 87) In the fourth chapter, which is devoted to the ques- 
tion of causality, Poaison formulates the following thesis 
(§11) “The necessity he <1 in the world of conceptions” and not 
in the world of perceptions It should be noted that for Pearson 
peiceptions or sense-impressions aie the reality existing out- 
side us. “In the umtormily with which sequences of percep- 
tion are repeated (the routine of perceptions) theie is also no 
inheient necessity, but it is a necessary condition for the 
existence of thinking beings that there should be a loutme in 
the perceptions The necessity thus lies in the nature of the 
tlnnking being and not in the perceptions themselves, thus it 
IS conceivably a product of the perceptive faculty” (p 139) 
Our Machian, with whom Mach himself frequently 
expi esses complete solidarity, thus ai rives safely and 
soundly at pure Kantian idealism it is man who dictates 
laws to nature and not natuie that dictates laws to manl 
The impoitant thing is not the repetition ot Kant’s doctiine 
of apiioiisni — which docs not define the idealist line in 
philosophy as such, but only a paiticular formulation ot 
this line — but the fact that reason, mind, consciousness are 
heie piimary, and nature sccondaiy It is not reason that is 
a pait of nature, one of its highest products, the reflection 
of its processes, but natuie that is a part of reason, which 
thereby is stretched fioni the oidinary, simple human reason 
known to us all to a “stupendous,” as Dietzgen puts it, 
11—781 
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mysterious, divine reason The Kantian-Machian formula, 
that “man gives laws to naluie,” is a fideist foimula. If our 
Machians stare wide-eyed on reading Engels’ statement that 
the fundamental characteristic of materialism is the accept- 
ance of nature and not spirit as primary, it only shows 
how incapable they aic of distinguishing the realty impor- 
tant philosophical trends from the mock erudition and sage 
jargon of the piofessois 

J Petzoldt, who in his two-volume work analysed and 
developed Avenarius, may seive as an excellent example of 
reactionary Machian scholasticism “Even to this day,” says 
he, “one hundred and fifty years aftei Hume, substantiality 
and causality paralyse the daiing of the thinker” {Eiit- 
fuhrung in die Philosophic der reincn Erfahmng, Bd I, S 
31) It goes without saying that those who are most “daring” 
are the sohpsisfs who discovered sensation without organic 
matter, thought without biain, nature without objective law! 
“And the last formulation of causality, which we have not 
yet mentioned, necessity, or necessity in nature, contains 
something vague and mystical” — (the idea of “fetishism,” 
“anthiopomoiphisni,” etc ) (pp 32, 34) Oh, the poor mvs- 
tics, Feuerbach, Maix and Engels! They have been talking 
all the time of necessity in nature, and have even been call- 
ing those who hold Ihc Iluinoan position theoretical reac- 
tionaries! Petzoldt rises above all “anthropomorphism ” He 
has discovered the gicat “law of unique determination,” 
which eliminates every obscurity, every trace of “fetishism,” 
etc , etc., etc For example, the parallelogram of forces (p 35) 
This cannot be “proven”, it must be accepted as a “fact 
of expel lence ” It cannot be conceded that a body under like 
impulses will move m diffcient ways “We cannot concede 
nature such indefinitcncss and aibitrariness, we must de- 
mand from It definiteness and law” (p 35) Well, well! We 
demand of natuie obedience to law The bourgeoisie demands 
reaction of its professors “Oui thought demands definite- 
ness from nature, and nature always conforms to this de- 
mand, we shall even see that in a certain sense it is com- 
pelled to conform to it” (p 36) Why, having received an im- 
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pulse in the direction of the line AR, does a body move 
towards C and not towards D or F, etc ? 



“Why does nature not choose any of the countless other 
diiections?” (p 37) Because that would be ^‘multijile de- 
teimmation,” and the great einpirio-cntical discovery ol 
Joseph Pelzoldt demands unique determination 

The “empirio-criticists” fill scores of pages with such 
unutterable trash! 

We have remarked more than once that our thesis 
does not deiive its force fiom a sum of separate experiences, 
but that, on the contrary, we demand that nature should 
recognise its validity (seme Geltung) Indeed, even before it 
becomes a law it has already become for us a principle with 
which we approach reality, a postulate It is valid, so to 
speak, a prion, independently ot all sepaiate experiences It 
would, indeed, be unbefitting for a philosophy ol pure expe- 
iience to preach a prion truths and thus relapse into the 
most steiile metaphysics Its apriorism can only be a logical 
one, never a psychological, or metaphysical one” (p 40j 
Of course, if we call apriorism logical, then the reactionary 
nature of the idea disappears and it becomes elevated to the 
level of “recent positivism”! 

There can be no unique determination of psychical phe- 
nomena, Petzoldl further teaches us, the role of imagination, 
the significance of great inventions, etc , here create excep- 
tions, while the law of nature, or the law of spirit, tolerates 
“no exceptions” (p 65) We have befoie us a pine metaphys- 
ician, who has not the slightest inkling of the lelativity of 
the difference between the contingent and the necessaiy 
I may, perhaps, be reminded — continues Petzoldt — of 
n* 
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the motivation of historical events or of the development 
of character in poetry “If we evamine the matter carefully 
we shall find that there is no such unique deteimination 
There is not a single Instoiical event or a single diaina in 
which we could not imagine the participants acting dillei- 
ently under similar psychical conditions . (p. 73). “Unique 
determination is not only absent in the realm of the 
psychical, but we are also entitled to demand its absence 
fiom reality [Pelzoldt’s italics) Our doctrine is thus elevat- 
ed to the rank ot a postulate, i e , to the lank of a fact, 
which we legal d as a necessaiy condition of a much earlier 
experience, as its logical a pi ion” (Petzoldt’s italics, p 76) 

And Petzoldt continues to operate with this “logical a 
priori” m both volumes of his Einfiihrung, and in the booklet 
issued in 1906 ^ Ileie is a second instance of a noted empi- 
rio-crilicist who has impel ceplibly slipped into Kantianism 
and who seives up the most reactionaiy doctrines with a 
somewhat ditferent sauce And this is not fortuitous, for at 
the very foundations of Mach’s and Avenaiius’ teachings on 
causality there lies an idealist falsehood, which no high- 
flown talk of "positivism” can cover up The distinction 
between the Humean and the Kantian theoues ot causality 
IS only a secondaiy dillerence ot opinion between agnostics 
who are basically at one, viz , in then denial of objective 
law m nature, and who thus inevitably condemn themselves 
to idealist conclusions of one kind or another A rather 
more “scrupulous” empirio-ciificist than J Petzoldt, Ru- 
dolph Willy, who IS ashamed of Ins kinship with the imma- 
nentists, rejects, for example, Petzoldt’s whole theoiy of 
“unique deteimination” as leading to nothing but “logical 
formalism ” But does Willv improve his position bv disa- 
vowing Petzoldt? Not in the least, for he disavows Kantian 
agnosticism solely for the sake ot Humean agnosticism “We 
have known fiom the time of Hume,” he writes, “that 

* J Petzoldt, Das Weltproblem von positwistischem Standpunkte 
aus, Leipzig 1906, S 130 “Also from the empirical standpoint there 
can be a logical a priori, causality is the logical a prion of the expe- 
rienced (erfahrungsma/iige) permanence of our environment” 
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‘necessity’ is a purely logical (not a ‘transcendental') charac- 
teiistic (Mcrkmal), or, as I would rather say and have 
already said, a purely verbal (sprachlich) cliaractenstic ” 
(R Willy, Gegen die Schulweisheit, Miinchen 1905, S 91, 
vgl S 173, 175 ) 

The agnostic calls our mateiialist view of necessity 
“tianscendental,” tor from the standpoint of Kantian and 
Humean “school wisdom,” which Willy does not reject but 
only fuibishes up, any recognition of objective reality given 
us in experience is an illicit “transcendence ” 

Among the French writers of the philosophical tiend we 
are analysing, we find Henii Poincare constantly sl.aving 
into this same path of agnosticism Ilonri Poincare is an 
eminent physicist but a poor philosopher, whose errors 
Yushkevich, of comse, dcclaicd to be the last word of 
lecent positivism, so “recent,” indeed, that it even required 
a new “ism,” viz , empirio-sjmbolism Foi Poincare (with 
whose views as a whole we shall deal in the chapter on 
the new physics), the laws of nature are symbols, conven- 
tions, which man creates for the sake of “convenience ” 
“The only true objective icality is the internal haimony 
of the w'orld ” By “objective,” Poincare means that which 
IS generally regarded as valid, that which is accepted by 
the majoiity of men, or by all,’ that is to sav, in a purely 
subjectivist manner he destiovs objective tiuth, as do 
all the Machians And as legaids “harmony,” he categon- 
cally declaics in answer to the question whether it exists 
outside of iis — “undoubtedly, no” It is peitoctly obvious 
that the new terms do iiiot in the least change the ancient 
philosophical position of agnosticism, lor the essence of 
Poincare’s “oiiginal” theory amounts to a denial (although 
he is far from consistent) ot objective reality and of objective 
law m nature It is, therefoie, peifectly natural that in con- 
tradistinction to the Russian Machians, who accept new 
formulations of old enois as the latest discoveries, the Ger- 
man Kantians greeted such views as a conversion to theii 

' Henri Poincar^, La valeur de la science. Pans 1905, pp 7, 9 
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own views, i e , to agnosticism, on a fundamental question 
of philosophy “The French mathematician Henn Poin- 
car6,” we icad in the work of the Kantian, Phihpp Frank, 
“holds the point of view that many of the most general laws 
of science (eg, the law of inertia, the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy, etc ), ot which it is so often difficult to say 
whether they are of empirical or of a prion origin, are, in 
fact, neither one nor the other, but are purely conventional 
propositions depending upon human discretion . “Thus 
[exults the Kantian] the latest Naturplulosophie unexpected- 
ly renews the fundamental idea of ciitical idealism, namely, 
that expeiience merely fills in a fiamework which man 
brings with him from nature 

We quote this example in order to give the reader a 
clear idea of the degree of naivete of our Yushkeviches, 
who take a “theoiy ot symbolism” foi something gemunely 
new, wheieas philosophers in the least versed in their sub- 
ject say plainly and explicitly he has become converted 
to the standpoint of critical ideahsml For the essence of this 
point of view does not necessarily he in the repetition of 
Kant’s formulations, but in the iccognition of the funda- 
mental idea common to both Hume and Kant, viz , the de- 
nial of objective law in nature and the deduction of particular 
“conditions of experience,” particular principles, postulates 
and propositions from the subject, from human conscious- 
ness, and not fiom nature Engels was light when he said 
that it is not important to which of the numeious schools of 
materialism or idealism a particular philosopher belongs, 
but lathei whether he takes nature, the external world, 
matter in motion, or spirit, reason, consciousness, etc , as 
primal y 

Another characterisation of Machism on this question, 
in contiast to the other philosophical lines, is given by the 
expert Kantian, E Lucka On the question of causality 
“Mach entirety agrees with Hume “P Volkmann derives 

1 Annnlen der Naturphilosophie, Rd VI, 1907, S 443, 447 

* E Lucka, Das Erkenntnisproblem and Machs '‘Analyse der 
Empfmduwjen” in Kantstudicn, Bd VIII, S 409 
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the necessity of thought fiom the necessity of the processes 
of nature — a standpoint that, in contradistinction to Mach 
and in agreement with Kant, recognises the fact of ne- 
cessity, but contrary to Kant, it seeks the source ot 
necessity not in thought, but in the processes ot nature” 
(P 424) 

Volkmann is a physicist who wiites fairly extensively 
on epistemological questions, and wlio tends, as do the vast 
majority of scientists, to materialism, albeit an inconsistent, 
timid, and incoherent mateiialism The recognition of neces- 
sity m nature and the deuvation from it of necessity in 
thought IS materialism The derivation of necessity, causal- 
ity, law, etc , from thought is idealism The only inaccuracy 
in the passage quoted is that a total denial of all necessity is 
attiibuted to Mach We have already seen that this is not 
true either of Mach or of the empiiio-critical trend generally, 
which, having definitely departed from materialism, is inev- 
itably sliding info idealism 

It remains for us to say a few woids about the Russian 
Machians in jiarticular They would like to be Marxists, 
they have all “read” Engels’ decisive demai cation of materi- 
alism from the Humean tiend, they could not have failed 
to learn both from Mach himself and from everybody in 
the least acquainted with his philosophy that Mach and 
Avcnarius follow the line of Hume Yet they aie all caieful 
not to soij a single word about Humism and materialism on 
the question of causahlyf Then contusion is utter Let us 
give a few examples Mi P Ynshkevich pi caches the “new” 
empirio-symbolism The “sensations of blue, haul, etc — 
these supposed data of pine expeiience” and “the cieations 
supposedly of pine icason, such as a chimera or a chess 
game” — ^all these are “empirio-symbols” (Studies, etc , p 179) 
“Knowledge is einpirio-symbolic, and as it develops leads 
to empirio-symbols ot a greater degiee ot symbolisation 
The so-called laws of natiiie . aie these empino-sym- 
bols . ” (p 179) “The so-called tine icahty, being ‘in Itself,’ 
IS that infinite [a terribly learned fellow, this Mi Yushke- 
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vich!]^ ultimate system of symbols to which all our knowl- 
edge is striving (p 188) “The stream of experience 
which lies at the foundation of our knowledge is irra- 
tional illogical ’’ (pp 187, 194) “Energy is just as little 
a thing, a substance, as time, space, mass and tbe other 
fundamental concepts of science energy is a constancy, an 
empino-symbol, like other empirio-symbols that for a time 
satisfy the lundamental human need of mtioducing reason. 
Logos, into the irrational stream of expeiicnce” (p 209) 

Clad like a harlequin in a garish mot)<^y of shieds of the 
“latest” teiminology, there stands before us a sub)ective 
idealist, for whom the external world, nature and its la\ss 
are all symbols ot our knowledge The stream of expeiiencc 
IS devoid of leason, order and law our knowledge brings 
leason into it The celestial bodies aie symbols of human 
knowledge, and so is the eaith If science teaches us that 
the earth existed long befoie it was possible for man and 
oigainc matter to have appealed, we, you see, have changed 
all that! The ordei of the motion of the planets is brought 
about by vs, it is a product of oiii knowledge And sensing 
that human reason is being inflated by such a philosophy 
into the authoi and founder ol nature, Mr Yushkevich puts 
alongside of reason the woid Logos, that is, reason in the 
abstract, not icason, but Reason, not a function of the 
human biain, but something existing prior to any biain. 
something divine The last woid of “lecent positivism” is 
that old formula of fideism which Feuerbach has alreadv 
exposed 

Let us take A Bogdanov In 1899, when he was still a 
semi-materialist and had only just begun to go astray iindei 
the influence of a very great chemist and very muddled 
philosopher, Wilhelm Ostwald, he wrote “The geneial 
causal connection of phenomena is the last and best child 
of human knowledge, it is the universal law, the highest of 
those laws which, to express it m the woids of a philoso- 

^ The exclamation is provoked by the fact that Yushkevich here 
uses the foreign word infinite with a Russian ending — Trans 
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pher, human reason dictates to nature” {Fundamental Ele- 
ments, etc , p, 41) 

Allah alone knows from what source Bogdanov took this 
leference But the fact is that “the words of a philosopher” 
trustingly repeated hy the “Marxist” — are the words of 
Kant An unpleasant eventl And all the more unpleasant m 
that it cannot even be explained by the “mere” influence of 
Oslwald 

In 1904, having already managed to discard both nat- 
ural-liistorical materialism and Ostwald, Bogdanov wrote 
“ Modem positivism regaids the law of causality only as 
a means of cognitively connecting phenomena into a con- 
tinuous senes, only as a foim of co-ordinating experience” 
{From the Psychology of Society, p 207) Bogdanov either 
did not know, or would not admit, that this modern positiv- 
ism IS agnosticism and that it denies the objective necessity 
of natuie, which existed piior to, and outside of, “knowl- 
edge” and man He accepted on faith what the Geiman pro- 
fessors called “modem positivism” Finally, m 1905, having 
passed through all the previous stages and the stage of em- 
pirio-ciiticism, and being alieady in the stage of “empino- 
monism,” Bogdanov wrote “Laws do not belong to the 
spheie of expeiience they are not given m it, but are 
created by thought as a means of oigamsing experience, of 
harmoniously co-ordinating it into a symmetrical whole” 
{PJmpirio-Momsm, I, p 40) “Laws are abstractions of 
knowledge, and physical laws possess physical propeities 
just as little as psychological laws possess psychical prop- 
erties” (ibid ) 

And so, the law that wintei succeeds autumn and the 
spring winlei is not given us in experience but is cieated by 
thought as a means of organising, harmonising, co-oidinat- 
mg . what with w’hat. Comrade Bogdanov*? 

“Empirio-monism is possible only because knowledge 
actively harmonises experience, eliminating its infinite 
contradictions, creating for it universal organising forms, 
replacing the primeval chaotic world of elements by a de- 
rivative ordered world of relations” (p 57) That is not true. 
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The idea that knowledge can “create” universal forms, re- 
place the piimeval chaos by order, etc , is the idea of idealist 
philosophy The world is matter moving m conformity 
to law, and our knowledge, being the highest product 
of nature, is in a position only to reflect this conformity 
to law 

In biicf, our Machians, blindly believing the “recent” 
reactionary professors, lepcat the mistakes of Kantian and 
Humean agnosticism on the question of causality and fad 
to notice either that these doctiincs are in absolute contia- 
diction to Maixism, i e , mateiiahsm, oi that they themselves 
are i oiling down an inclined plane towards idealism 


4 THE “PRINCIPLE OF ECONOMY OF THOUGHT” AND THE 
PROBLEM OF THE “UNITY OF THE WORLD” 

“The piinciple ot ‘the least expendituie of eneigy,’ which 
Mach Avenariiis and many otheis made the basis of the 
theoiy of knowledge, is unquestionably a ‘Marxist’ tendency 
111 epistemology ” 

So Bazarov asseits iii the Studies, etc , page 69 
Theie is “economy” in Marx, thcie is “economy” in 
Mach But IS it indeed “unquestionable” that theie is even a 
shadow ot lesemblance between the two‘> 

Avenanus’ woik, Philosophie ah Denken der Welt ge- 
maf dem Prinzip des kleinsten Kroftmafes (1876), as we 
have seen, applies this “piinciple” in such a way that in the 
name ot “economy of thought ’ sensation alone is declared 
to exist Both causality and “substance” (a woid which the 
professorial gentlemen, “toi the sake of impoitance,” prefer 
to the dealer and moie exact woid matter) arc declared 
“eliminated” on the same plea ot economy Thus we get 
sensation without matter and thought without brain This 
utter nonsense is an attempt to smuggle in subjective ideal- 
ism under a now guise That such piecisely is the chaiactei 
of this basic work on the celebrated “economy of thought” 
IS, as we have seen, generally acknowledged in philosophical 
htoratiiie That our Machians did not notice the subjective 
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idealism under the “new” flag is a fact belonging to the 
realm of curiosities 

In the Andlyse der Empfmdungen (S 40), Mach refers 
incidentally to his work of 1872 on this question And this 
work, as we have seen, also propounds the standpoint of 
pure subjectivism and reduces the world to sensations Thus, 
both the tundamcntal woiks which introduce this famous 
“pimciple” into philosophy expound idealism I What is the 
icason for this? The reason is that if the principle of econ- 
omy of thought is really made “the basis of the theoiy ot 
knowledge,” it can lead to nothing but siibiective idealism 
That it IS more “economical ’ to “think” that only I and 
my sensations exist is unquestionable, provided we want to 
introduce such an absurd conception into epistemology 

Is it “more economical” to “think” of the atom as indi- 
visible, or as composed ot positive and negative electrons? 
Is it “moie economical” to think ot the Russian bouigcois 
revolution as being conducted by the liberals or as being 
conducted against the liberals? One has only to put the ques- 
tion in ordei to see the absurdity, the subjectivism of apply- 
ing the category of “the economy of thought” here Human 
thought IS “economical” only when it coirectly leflects ob- 
jective fiuth, and the ciiteiion of this correctness is piactice, 
experiment and indusfiy Only by denying objective reality, 
that IS, by denying the foundations of Marxism, can one 
seriously speak of economy of thought in the theory of 
knowledge 

If we turn to Mach’s latei works, we shall find in them 
an interpretation of the celebrated principle which fie- 
quently amounts to its complete denial For instance, in the 
Warmelehre Mach returns to his tavouiite idea of “the 
economical nature” of science (2nd German ed , p 366) 
Rut there he adds that we engage in an activity not 
for the sake of the activity (p 366, lepeated on p 391) 
“the purpose of scienlilic activity is to piesent the fullest . 
most tranquil picture possible of the world” (p 366) It 
this is the case, the “principle of economy” is banished not 
only from the basis of epistemology, but vntnallv fiom 
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epistemology generally When one says that the purpose of 
science is to present a true picture of the world (tranquillity 
IS entiiely beside the point here), one is repealing the mate- 
rialist point of view When one says this, one is admitting 
the objective reality of the woild in relation to our knowl- 
edge, of the model in relation to the picture To talk of 
economy of thought in such a connection is merely to use a 
clumsy and pretentious word in place of the word “correct- 
ness ” Mach IS muddled here, as usual, and the Machians 
behold the muddle and worship it! 

In Erkenntms und Irrtum, m the chapter entitled “Illus- 
trations of Methods of Investigation,” we read the follow- 
ing 

“The ‘complete and simplest description’ (KirchholT, 
1874), the ‘economical presentation of the factual’ (Mach, 
1872), the ‘concordance of thinking and being and the mu- 
tual concordance of the processes of thought’ (Grassmann, 
1844) — all these, with slight variations, express one and the 
same thought ” 

Is this not a model of confusion‘s “Economy of thought,” 
from wdiich Mach in 1872 inferiod that sensations alone 
exist (a point of view which he himself subsequently w'as 
obliged to acknowledge an idealist one), is declared to be 
equwalent to the purely mateiialist dictum of the mathe- 
matician Grassmann regarding the necessity of co-ordinat- 
ing thinking and being, equivalent to the simplest descrip- 
tion (of an objective reality, the existence of which it never 
occuried to Kiichhoff to doubt!) 

Such an application of the principle of “economv of 
thought” IS but an example of Mach’s curious philosophical 
waverings And if such curiosities and lapses are eliminated, 
the idealist character of “the piinciple of the economy of 
thought” becomes unquestionable For example, the Kant- 
ian Ilonigswald. controveiting the philosophy of Mach, 
greets his “principle of economy” as an approach to the 
“Kantian circle of ideas” (Dr. Richard Honigswald, Zur 
Kritik der Machschen Philosophic, Berlin 1903, S 27) And, 
in truth, if we do not recognise the objective reality given 
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us ui our sensations, whence are we to derive the “principle 
of economy” if not from the sub jecH Sensations, ot course, 
do not contain any “economy ” Hence, thought gives us 
something which is not contained in sensations! Hence, the 
“principle ot economy” is not taken from experience (i e , 
sensations), but piecedes all experience and, like a Kantian 
category, constitutes a logical condition of expeiience 
Honigswald quotes the following passage from the Analyse 
(ler Empfindungen “We can . from our bodily and spirit- 
ual stability inter the stability, the uniqueness ot deteimi- 
nation and the uniformity of the processes of nature” 
(p 288) And, indeed, the subjective-idealist character of such 
propositions and the kinship of Mach to Petzoldt, who has 
gone to the length of apiiorism, are beyond all shadow of 
doubt. 

In connection with “the principle ot the economy of 
thought,” the idealist Wundt very aptly characterised Mach 
as “Kant turned inside out” {Systematische Philosophie, 
Leipzig 1907, S 128) Kant has a prion and expeiience, Mach 
has experience and a prion, for Mach’s principle of the econ- 
omy ot thought IS essentially apiiorism (p 130) The con- 
nection (Verknupfiing) is eilhei in things, as an “objective 
law of nature [and this Mach emphatically rejects], oi else 
it IS a subjective principle of description” (p 130) The 
piinciple ot economy with Mach is subjective and kommt 
wie alls der Pistole ge'ichossen — appears nobody knows 
whence — as a teleological piinciple which may have a diver- 
sity ot meanings (p 131) As you see, experts in philoso- 
phical terminology are not as naive as our Machians, who 
are blindly prepared to believe that a “new” term can elim- 
inate the contrast between subjectivism and objectivism, 
between idealism and materialism 

Finally, let us turn to the English philosopher James 
Ward, who without circumlocution calls himself a spiritual- 
ist monist He does mot controvert Mach, but, as we shall see 
later, utilises the entire Machian trend in physics in his fight 
against materialism And he definitely declares that in Mach 
“the criterion of simplicity is in the mam subjective, not 
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objective” (Naturalism and Agnosticism, Vol I, 3i’d ed., 
P 82) 

That the piinciple of the economy of thought as the basis 
of epistemology jileased the German Kantians and English 
spiritualists will not seem strange alter all that has been 
said above That people who are desirous of being Marxists 
should link the political economy ot the mateiiahst Marx 
with the epistemological economy of Mach is simply ludi- 
crous 

It would be appropriate heie to say a few woids about 
“the unity of the world ” On this question Mr P Yushke- 
vich stnkingly exemplifies — foi the Ihousandlh time per- 
haps — the abysmal confusion created by oiii Machians 
Engels, in his Anti-Duhrinq , replies to Duhring, who had 
deduced the unily of the woild fioni the unity of lliouglit, 
as follows “The real unity of the world consists in its mate- 
riality, and this is proved not bj^ a few juggling phiases, but 
by a long and protracted development of philosophy and 
natural science” (p 53) Mr Yuslikevich cites Ibis passage 
and retorts “First of all it is not clear what is meant here 
by the assertion that ‘the unity of the woild consists in its 
materiality’” (op cit , p 52). 

Charming, is it not? This individual undei takes publicly 
to prate about the philosophy of Marxism, and then declares 
that the most elementary piopositions of mateiiahsm aie 
“not clear” to him! Engels showed, using Duhring as an 
example, that any philosophy that claims to be consistent 
can deduce the unity of the world either from thought — in 
which case it is helpless against spiritualism and fideism 
(Anti- Du hr mg, p 53), and its arguments become mere 
phrase-juggling — or from the objective icahty which exists 
outside us, which iii the theory ot knowledge has long gone 
under the name of matter, and which is studied by natural 
science It is useless to speak seriously to an individual to 
whom such a thing is “not clear,” for he says it is “not 
clear” in order fraudulently to evade giving a genuine an- 
swer to Engels’ clear materialist position And, doing so, he 
talks pure Duhiingian nonsense about “the cardinal postu- 
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lale ot the fundamental homogeneity and connection of be- 
ing” (Yushkevich, op. cit , p 51), about postulates being 
“propositions” of which “it would not be exact to say that 
they have been deduced Irom experience, since scientific 
experience is possible only because they are made the basis 
of investigation” (op cit) This is nothing but twaddle, for 
if this individual had the slightest respect lor the printed 
word he would detect the idealist character in geneial, and 
the Kantian character in particular of the idea that theie 
can be postulates which are not taken from expeiience and 
without which experience is impossible A jumlile ot words 
culled from diverse books and coupled with the obvious 
errors of the materialist Dietzgen — such is the “pliilosophy” 
ot Mr Yushkevich and his like 

Let us rather examine the argument for the unity of the 
world expounded by a serious empino-criticisl, Joseph 
Pet/oldt Section 29, Vol II, of his Einfuhrung is termed 
“Tlie Tendency to a Umfoim (einheilUch) Conception ot the 
Realm of Knowledge; the Postulate ot the Unique Determi- 
nation of All That Happens” And here aic a tew samples 
of his line of reasoning “ Only m unitij can one find 
that natural end beyond which no thouglit can go and in 
which, consequently, thought, if it lakes into consideration 
all the facts of the given sphere, can reach quiescence” 
(p 79) “ It is beyond doubt that nature does not always 
respond to the demand for unity, but it is equally beyond 
doubt that in many cases it alicady satisfies the demand 
for quiescence and it must be held, in accordance with all 
our previous investigations, that nature in all piobabihty 
will satisfy this demand in the future in all cases Hence, 
it would be more correct to describe the actual soul behav- 
loui as a striving tor stales of stability rather than as a 
striving for unity The principle of the stales of stability 
goes farther and deeper Haeckel's pioposal to put the 
kingdom of the protista alongside the plant and animal 
kingdom is an untenable solution for it creates two new 
difficulties in place of the former one difficulty while foi- 
merly the boundary between the plants and animals was 
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doubtful, now it becomes impossible to demarcate the pio- 
tista from both plants and animals . Obviously, such a 
state is not final (emlgultig) Such ambiguity ot concepts 
must in one way or anothei be eliminated, if only, should 
there be no other means, by an agreement between the 
specialists, or liy a majority vote” (pp 80-81) 

Enough, I think? It is evident that the empirio-ciilicist 
Pet/oldt IS not one whit beltci than Duhring But we must 
be fair even to an adversaiy, Potzoldt at least has sufficient 
scientific integrity to reject mateiialism as a philosophical 
tiend unflinchingly and decisively in all his woiks At least, 
he does not humiliate himself to the extent of posing 
as a materialist and declaring that llie most elementary 
distinction between the fundamental philosophical trends 
is “not clear ” 


5 SPACE AND TIME 

Recognising the existence ot objective leality, i e , matter 
in motion independently of oui mind, materialism must also 
inevitably lecognise the objective leality of time and space, 
m contrast above all to Kantianism, which in this question 
sides with idealism and regards time and space not as objec- 
tive leahties but as forms of human uiideistanding The 
basic dilTerence between the two fundamental philosophical 
lines on this question is also quite cleaily recognised by 
wi iters of the most diverse tiends who are in any way con- 
sistent thinkers T^et us begin with the materialists 

“Space and time,” says Feuerbach, “arc not incie forms 
of phenomena but essential conditions (Wesensbcdingun- 
gen) of being” {Werke, II, S 332) Kegaiding the sensible 
world we know through sensations as objective reality, 
Feuerbach naturally also rejects the phenomenahst (as Mach 
would call his own conception) or the agnostic (as Engels 
calls It) conception of space and time. Just as things or bod- 
ies are not mere phenomena, not complexes of sensations, 
but obj'ective realities acting on our senses, so space and time 
are not meie foims of phenomena, but objectively real forms 
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()1 being Tlieie is noLliingin the woild but mattei in molion, 
and matter in motion cannot move otheiwise than in space 
and time Human conceptions ot space and lime aie relative, 
but these lelative conceptions go to compound absolute 
tiiitli These lelative conceplions, in then development, move 
towards absolute tiiitJi and appioach nearer and neaiei to 
it The mutability ot human conceptions ot space and time 
no moie retutes Ihe objective reality of space and time than 
the mutability of scientific knowledge ot the structure and 
toinis ot mailer in motion refutes the objective reality ot 
the external world 

Engels, exposing the inconsistent and muddled material- 
ist Dvdiiing, catches him on the very point wheie he speaks 
ot the change m the idea of time (a question beyond contio- 
veisy toi contemporary philosophers ol any impoitance 
e\en ot the most diverse philosophical fiends) l)ut evades a 
diiGct answei to the question aie space and time leal oi 
ideal, and aic our relative conceplions ot space and lime 
appioximations to objectively real loims of being, oi are 
they only piodiicts of the developing, oigamsing and hai- 
monising human mind‘d This and this alone is the basic 
epistemological problem on which the truly lundamental 
philosophical trends aie divided lingels, m Anti-Duhnng, 
says “We are licic not m the least conceincd as lo what 
ideas change in Ileii Diihiing's head The subject at issue is 
not the idea ot time, but real time, ^vhlch Herr Duhiing can- 
not lid hiinselt ot so cheajilv [i e , l)v the use of such phiases 
as the nudalulitv of oiu conceptions]’' [op cit , p G2) 

This would seem so cleai that even the Yushkeviches 
should be able to grasp the essence ot the matter^ Engels 
sels up against Diihiing the proposition of realdij which is 
geneially accepted by and obvious to evciv mateiialist, viz , 
the objective lealitv ol time, and says tliat one cannot escape 
a diiect atfiiin«dion oi denial ol this pioposition incielv bv 
talking ot lire change in the ideas of space and time The 
point IS not that Engels denies the necessity and scientific 
Millie of investigations into the change and de\elopmeiit ot 
oiu ideas of time and space, but that we should give a con- 
12-781 
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sistent answei to the epistemological question, viz., the ques- 
lion ot the source and signiticance ot human knowledge in 
geneial Any moderately intelligent philosophical idealist — 
and Engels when he speaks ot idealists has m mind the 
gieat consislent idealists ol classical philosophy — will readily 
admit the development ot oui ideas of time and space, he 
would not cease to be an idealist loi thinking, toi example, 
that our developing ideas of lime and space aie approach- 
ing towards the absolute idea of time and space, and so 
loith It IS impossible to hold consistently to a standpoint 
m philosophy which is inimical to all foims of fideism and 
idealism it we do not deiinitely and resolutely recognise that 
oui developing notions of time and space reflect an objec- 
tively ical time and space, that here, too, as in general, thes 
aie appioaching objective tiulh 

“The basic toims ot all being,” Engels admonishes 
Diihiing, “aic space and lime, and existence out ot time is 
just as gloss an absurdity as existence out ol space’ (op 
cit ) 

Why was it iicccssaiy toi Engels, in the fust half of the 
quotation, to lepeat Feiu'ibach almost hteially and, in the 
second, to iccall the sliiiggle which Feueibach fought so 
successlully against (he utter absuidities ot theism? Because 
Duhring, as one sees from this same chapter ot Engels’, could 
not get the ends ot his philosophy to meet without resorting 
now to the “final cause” of the world, now to the “initial 
impulse” {which is another expiession for the concept 
“God,” Engels says) Duhrmg no doubt wanted to be a 
maleiiahst and atheist no less sinceiety than oui Machians 
want to be Marxists but he was unable consistently to de- 
velop the philosophical point ot view that wmuld leallv cut 
the giound fiom under the idealist and theist absurdity 
Since he did not recognise, or, at least, did not recognise 
clcaily and distinctlv (for he wavered and was muddled on 
this question), the ob/eelive reality of time and space, it was 
not accidental but inevitable that Duhring should slide down 
an inclined plane to “final causes” and “initial impulses”; 
loi he had depiived himself of the olqeclive criterion which 
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prevents one going beyond the bounds of time and space It 
time and space are only concepis, man, who cicated them, 
IS justiiied m going beyond their bounds, and bourgeois pro- 
lessors are justified in receiving salaries from reactionaiy 
governments loi defending the right to go beyond those 
bounds, foi directly or indirectly defending mediaeval “ab- 
surdity ” 

Engels pointed out to Duhring that the denial of the ob- 
jective reality of time and space is theoretically philosophi- 
cal confusion, while practically it is capitulation to, or impo- 
tence in face of, fideism 

Behold now the “teachings” of “lecent positivism” on 
this subject We icad in Mach “Space and time are Asell- 
oidered (wohlgeordnete) sj’stems of senes of sensations’ 
(Mechanik, 3 Auflage, S 498) This is palpable idealist non 
souse, such as inevitably follows fiom the doctrine that bod- 
ies aie complexes ol sensations According to Mach, it is 
not man with his sensations that exists in space and time, 
but space and time that exist in man, that depend upon man 
and are geneiated by man lie feels that he is falling into 
idealism, and “resists” by making a host of reservations and, 
like Duhring, burying the question under lengthy disquisi- 
tions (see especially Ei kenntnis und Itrtuw) on the muta- 
bility ot our conceptions of space and lime, their relativity, 
and so foith But this does not save him, and cannot save 
him, for one can really overcome the idealist position on this 
question only by recognising the objective reality of space 
and time And this Mach will not do at any price He con- 
structs his epistemological theoiy of time and space on the 
piinciple of lelativism, and that is all In the very natuie 
of things such a construction can load to nothing but sub- 
jective idealism, as we have already made clear when speak- 
ing of absolute and relative truth 

Resisting the idealist conclusions which inevitablv follow 
from his premises, Mach argues against Kant and insists 
that our conception of space is derived from expeiience 
(Ei kenntnis und Irrtum, 2 Auflage, S 350, 385) But if ob- 
jective reality is not given us in experience (as Mach teaches). 
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such an objection to Kant does not in the least destroy the 
geneial position of agnosticism in the case either of Kant or 
of Mach It our conception of space is taken from expciience 
and IS not a icflection of objective leahty outside us, Mach’s 
theoiy IS idealistic The existence of natuie in time, iiicas- 
uied in millions of yeais, prior to the appeal ance ol man 
and human experience, shows how absuid this idealist 
theoiy is 

“In a physiological respect,” wiites Mach, “tune and 
space are systems of sensations of oiientation which together 
with sense-peiceptions determine the dischaige (Aiislosung) 
ol biologically puiposive leactions of adaptation In a physi- 
cal respect, tunc and space aie intei dependencies of physical 
elements'’ (ibid , p 4.14) 

The lelativist Mach confines himself to an examination 
of the concept of time in its vaiious aspects* And like 
Duhring he gets nowheie If elements” aie sensations, then 
the dependence of physical elements upon each other can- 
not exist outside ot man, and could not have existed prior 
to man and piioi to oiganic mallei It the sensations ot time 
and space can give man a biologically purposive orientation, 
this can only be so on the condition that these sensations 
reflect an objective lealiUj outside man man could never 
have adapted himself biologically to the environment if his 
sensations had not given him an objectively correct presen- 
tation of that enviionment The theory of space and time 
IS inseparably connected with the answei to the fundamental 
question of epistemology are our sensations images of bod- 
ies and things, or aie bodies complexes of oui sensations'^ 
Mach ineiely blundeis about between the two answers 

In modem phjsics, he says, Newton’s idea of absolute 
time and space pievails (pp 442-44), of time and space as 
such This idea seems “to us ” senseless, Mach continues — 
apparently not suspecting the existence of mateiiahsts and 
of a mateiiahst theoiy of knowledge But in piactice, he 
claims, this view was harmless (unscluidlich, p 442) and 
therefore for a long time escaped ciiticism 

This naive lemark legarding the harmlessness of the 
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inateualist view botiays Mach completely Firstly, it is not 
true that foi a “long time'’ the idealists did not ciiticiso this 
view Mach simply ignores the stiuggle between the idealist 
and mateiialist theoiies of knowledge on this question, he 
evades giving a plain and direct statement of these two 
views Secondly, by recognising “the haimlessness’’ of the 
materialist views he contests, Mach thereby in fact admits 
their correctness Foi if they were incorrect, how could Ihcv 
have remained baimless Ihioiighout the course of centimes'^ 
What has become of the ciiterion of practice with which 
Mach attempted to flat 8 The mateiialist view ot the olqec- 
tive lealitv of tune and space can be “baimless” only be- 
cause natural science docs not tinnscend the bounds of time 
and space, the bounds of the material world, leaving this 
occupation to the professors of reactionary philosophy Such 
“haimlessness” is equivalent to coriectness 

It is Mach’s idealist view of space and time that is “harm- 
ful,” for, in the first place, it opens the door wide foi tidc- 
ism and, in (lie second place, reduces Mach himselt into 
di awing leactionaiy conclusions For instance, in 1872 Mach 
wrote that “one does nol have to conceive of the chemical 
elements in a space of thiee dimensions'’ {Erhaltnng dor 
Arbeit, S 29, lepcated on p 55) To do so would show us 
“what an iinnecessaiy lestnclion we impose upon out selves 
Tlicie IS no more necessity to think ol what is meie thought 
(das btofi (iedachte) spatially, that is to say, m relation to the 
visible and tangible, tliaii theie is to think of it in a definite 
pitch” (p 27) “The leason svhy a satisfactory theory ot 
electricity has not vet been established is perhaps because 
we have insisted on explaining electrical phenomena in 
teiins of molecular processes m a thiee-dimensional space” 
(P 30) 

Fiom the standpoint ot the stiaightforward and un- 
muddled Machism which Mach openly advocated in 1872, 
it IS indisputable that if molecules, atoms, m a word chemic- 
al elements, cannot be perceived, they are “mere thought” 
(das blo^ Gedachte) If so, and if space and time have no 
objective leality it is obvious that it is not essential to Hunk 
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of atoms spatially! Let physics and chemistry “restnct 
them'>etves'’ to a thice-diinensional space in which waiter 
moves, foi the explanation of electricity, however, we may 
seek its elements in a space winch is not three-dimensional 1 
That our Machians should circumspectly avoid all refer- 
ence to this absuidity of Mach’s, although he repeats it 
m 1906 {Erkenntnis and Irrtum, 2 Aullage, S 418), is iin- 
deistandable, foi ollierwise they would have to laise the 
question of the idealist and matenahst views of space point- 
blank, without evasions and without attempting to “recon- 
cile” these antagonistic positions It is likewise understand- 
able that in the ’seventies, when Mach was still entirely 
unknown and when even “orthodox physicists ’ refused to 
piibtish his ai ticks, one of the chiefs of the immancnlist 
school, Anton von Leclair, should eacferhj have seized upon 
preciselij tins argument of Mach’s as a noteworthy renun- 
ciation of mateiialism and a recognition of idealism^ Foi at 
that time Loclair had not yet invented, or had not yet bor- 
rowed from Schiippe and Schiibert-Soldern, or J Rehmke, 
the “new’ sobnquet, “immanentist school,” but plamh] 
called himself a critical idealist ‘ This unequivocal advocate 
of fideism, who openly pleached it in his philosophical 
works, immediately proclaimed Mach a great philosopher 
because of these statements, a “i evolutionary m the best 
sense of the word” (p 252) , and he was absolutely right 
Mach’s argument amounts to deserting science foi fideism 
Science was seeking, both in 1872 and in 1906, is now seek- 
ing, and is discovoimg — at least it is groping its way towards 
— the atom of electricity, the election, in three-dimensional 
space Science docs not doubt that the substance it is in- 
vestigating exists in three-dimensional space and, hence, that 
the paiticles of that substance, although they be so small 
that we cannot see them, must also “necessarily” exist in 
this three-dimensional space Since 1872, during the course 
of three decades of stupendous and dazzling scientific suc- 

^ Anton von Leclair, Der ftealismus der modernen Nalurwissen- 
schnft im Lichie der von Berkeley und Knnf anyebahnlen Erkcnntnis- 
kritik, Prag 1879. 
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cesses in the pioblem of the stiuctuie ot matlei, the niate- 
riahst view ot space and time has lemamed “luumless,” ie , 
compatible, as hcietotoic, with science, while the contraiy 
view ot Mach and Co was a “haimtui” c.ipitulation to th(> 
position of tideism 

In his Meclianik, Mach defends the mathematicians who 
aie investigating the problem ot conceivable spaces with n 
dimensions, he detends them against the chaige ot diawing 
“pieposferoiis” conclusions Iiom then invc.tigal'oii'. The 
defence is absolutely and undoubtedly ju^-t, but see the 
epistemologiuil position Mach t.ikes up in this doleiice Re- 
cent iTiatheinatics, Mach says, has raised the very i njiortanl 
and uselul question ot a space ot n dimensions as a conceiv- 
able space, ncvei theless, thiee-dmiensional space remains 
the only “leal case” ( Ein wirklichei Fall) (3id Geinian ed , 
pp 483-85) In vain, theicdoie, “have many theologians, who 
experience dilticultv in deciding wheie to place hell,” as 
well as the spiiituahsts, sought to deiive advantage trom the 
foul til dimension (ibid ) 

Very good' Mach ictuses to join company with the theo- 
logians and the sjni itiialists But how does he dissociate him- 
selt from them in his tbeorij of knowlcdije"^ By stating that 
thiee-dimensional space alone is rc«/' But what soit of de- 
tence is it against the theologians and then like when you 
deny objective reality to space and time*? Whv, it comes to 
this, that when you have to dissociate youiself tiom the 
spiritualists you resort to tacit boi rowings fiom the mate- 
rialists For the materialists, bv lecognising the leal vvoild, 
the matter we peiceive, as an objective leality, have the right 
to conclude therefrom that no human concept, whatever its 
purpose, is valid it it goes beyond the bounds of time and 
space But you Machian gentlemen deny the objective valid- 
ity of “leality” when you combat inatei lalism, yet secietl> 
intioduce it again wdien yon have to combat an idealism 
that IS consistent, fcailess and fiank thioughoiit It m the 
relative conception ot time and space Iheic is nothing but 
lelativity, it tliere is no objective leality (/ c . icality inde- 
pendent of man and mankind) leflected b> these lelalivc 
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conc<j])ts, \vh> should inaukind, why should the inajoiily of 
luaukuid, not he entitled to conceive of beings outside time 
and space‘s If Mach is entitled to seek atoms of electi icily, 
or atoms m geneial, outside thiee-dimensional space, why 
should the majority of mankind not lie entitled to seek the 
atoms, oi the foundations ot morals, outside three-dimen- 
sional space‘s 

‘ Theie has ncvei lieen an accoucheui who has helped 
a deliveiy hv means of the fourth dimension,” Mach goes 
on to say 

An excellent aigumeiit — hut only foi those who legaid 
the ciiteiion of piactice as a confiimalioii ot the objective 
liuth and objective reality of oui peiceptual woild It oui 
sensations give us an ohjectivelv tiue image of the external 
world, existing independentlv of us, the aigument based on 
the accoucheui, on human piactice geiieially. is valid But 
if so. Machism as a philosophical fiend is not valid 

“I hojie, howevei,” Mach continues, lefeniug to his vvoik 
of 1872, “that nobody will defend ghost-stones (die Kosten 
einei SjniKqeschicbte bestreiten) with the help of what T have 
said and wiitlcii on this subject” 

One cannot hope that Na|)oleon did not die on Mav 5, 
1821 One cannot Iiope that Machism will not be used in the 
sciMce ol “ghost-stones” when it has ahe.idv seived and 
continues to seive the immanentists’ 

And not only the immanentists, as we shall see lalei 
Plulosoplncal idealism is nothing but a disguised and einbel- 
hshed ghost-stoiv Look at the Fiench and English lepie- 
sentatives of einpino-enticisin, who aic less flowciv than 
the Geiman lepresentatives of this philosophical trend Poin- 
care savs that llu' concepts space and time aie lelative and 
that it follows (for non-matenahsts “it follows” indeed) that 
“natuie does not impose them upon us, but we impose them 
upon natine, foi we find them convenient” {op at. p 61 
Does this not justify the exultation of the Geiman Kantians*’ 
Does this not confiim Engels’ statement that consistent 
philosophical doctiines must take eithei natme oi human 
thought as piimaiy'^ 
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The view-i ot the English Machist Kail Peaison die quile 
(lelhhte lie says “01 time as ol space we cannot asseit a 
leal existence it is not in things Init in oui mode ol pei- 
ceivmg them” [op cit , p 184) This is idealism, pine and 
simple “Like space, it [time] appears to ns as one of the 
plans on which that gieat soi tnig-machine, the Iniinan per- 
ceptive faculty, airanges its matciial” (ibid ) Peai son's final 
conclusion, expounded as usual m clear and precise theses, 
IS as follows “Space and time are not leahties ol the phe- 
nomenal woild, but the modes undei which we jierceive 
things apait They aie not infinitely huge nor inlinitely di- 
visible, but are essentially bunted bv tlu' contents ot oin 
jieiception” (p 191, snmmaiy ot (ihaptei V on Space and 
Time) 

This conscientious and sci npulons loe of maleiiahsm 
with whom, wc lepeaf, Mach fiequently expiesses his com- 
plete agieement and wdio m Ins tinn expliciflv expiesses his 
agieemenl with Mach, nnents no speiial signboaid foi his 
idiilosophy, and wnlhont the least ambiguity names Hume 
and Kant as the classics tioin whom he deiives Ins ])hilo- 
sophical tiend’ (p 192) 

And while in Russia iheie aie nai\e people who believe 
that Machism has piovided a “nevs ’ solution ol thepioblem 
ol space and time, m English wiitins^s we find that scientists, 
on the one hand, and idealist phdosopheis, on the other, at 
once took up a definite position in legaid to Kail Peaison 
Heie, loi example, is the opinion of Lloyd Moigan, the 
biologist “Phvsics as such accepts the phenomenal woiId 
as external to, and foi its pin poses independent ol, the mind 
of the invesligatoi He [Piofessoi Pearson] is tmeed to 
a position winch is laigoU idealistic “phy,,,es, as a 

science, is wise, I take it, in dealing with space and time 
in frankly objective feims, and I think the biologist inav 
still discuss the distiibufion of organisms in space and the 
geologist their distribution in time, without pausing to le- 
inind their leadeis that after all thev are onlv dealing with 


* yatiiKil •Silence, Vol I 1892, p SOO 
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sense-impressions and stored sense-impressions and ceitain 
forms of perception All this may be tiue enou!?h, but it 
IS out of place either in physics or biology” (p 304) Lloyd 
Morgan is a repiesenfative of the kind of agnosticism that 
Engels calls “shamefaced materialism,” and however “con- 
ciliatory” the tendencies of such a philosophy are, neverthe- 
less it pioved impossible to reconcile Pearson’s views with 
science With Peat son “the mind is first in space, and then 
space in it,” says another critic ‘ “There can be no doubt,” 
lemarked a defendei of Pearson, R J Rvle, “that the doc- 
time as to the nature of space and time which is associated 
with the name of Kant is the most important positive addi- 
tion which has been made to the idealistic theory of human 
knowledge since the days ot Bishop Berkeley, and it is one 
of the notewoithv leatuies of the Grammar of Science that 
here, peihaps foi the fust tmie in the wi Rings of English 
men of science, we find at once a full recognition of the 
general tiuth of Kant’s doctrine, a shoit but clear exposition 
of it 

Thus we find that in England the Machians themselves, 
their adveisaiies among the scientists, and their adherents 
among the piofessional philosopheis do not entertain even 
a shadow of doubt as to the idealistic character of Mach’s 
docliine of lime and space Only a few Russian writers, 
would-be Maixists, failed “to notice” it 

“Many of Engels’ particulai views,” V Bazarov, for in- 
stance, wiites, in the Studies (p 67), “as for example, his 
conception ol ‘puie’ time and space, are now obsolete” 

Yes, indeed! The views of the materialist Engels are now 
obsolete, but the views of the idealist Pearson and the 
muddled idealist Mach are very modern! The most cm ions 
thing of all IS that Bazaiov does pot even doubt that the 
views of space and time, viz, the recognition or denial of 
then objective leahty, can be classed among “particulai 
views/’ in contiadistinction to the “startmq point of the 
world outlo ok” spoken of by this author in his next sentence 

^ J M Bentley, The Plulowphical Review, Vol Vf. 1897, p 523 

* R T Ryle Naltiral Siictue, August 1892, p. 454 
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Here IS an example of that “eclectic pauper’s broth” of 
which Engels was wont to speak in refeieiice to German 
philosophy of the ’eighties For to contrast the “starling 
point” ol Marx’s and Engels’ materialist world outlook with 
their “particular view” of the objective leality of lime and 
space IS as utterly nonsensical as though you were to con- 
trast the “starting point” of Maix’s economic theory with 
his “pai licular view” of surplus value To sever Engels’ 
doctiine of the objective reality of time and space from his 
doctiine ot the tiansformation of “Ihings-in-themselves” into 
“things-foi-us,” tiom his recognition of objective and abso- 
lute tiuth, uiz , the obiective reality given us in our sensa- 
tions, and from his recognition of objective law, causality 
and necessity m naluie — is to reduce an integial philosophy 
to an utter jumble Like all the Machians, Bazarov eired ni 
confounding the mutability of human conceptions of time 
and space, then exclusively lelative chaiacter, with the im- 
mutability of the fact that man and natuic exist only in time 
and space, and that beings outside lime and space, as in- 
vented by the priests and maintained by the imagination of 
the ignoiant and downtiodden mass of humanity, aie dis- 
ordered fantasies, the aitifices of philosophical idealism — 
useless products of a useless social system The teachings 
of science on the structure of matter, on the chemical com- 
position of food, on the atom and the electron, may and 
do become obsolete, but the ti nth that man is unable to sub- 
sist on ideas and to beget childien by platonic love alone 
never becomes obsolete And a philosophy that denies the 
obiective leality of time and space is as absurd, as intrinsi- 
cally lotten and false as is the denial of these lattei tiuths 
The artifices of the idealists and the agnostics are on the 
whole as hypocritical as the sermons on platonic love of 
the phariseesl 

In Older to illustrate this distinction between the lela- 
tivily of our concepts of time and space and the absolute 
opposition, within the bounds of epistemology, between the 
materialist and idealist lines on this question, I shall further 
quote a characteristic passage from a very old and very 
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puie “empirio-ciiticisl,” namely, the Humean Schulze- Aene- 
sidemus who wiote in 1792 

“If we mfei ‘Ihings outside us’ from ideas and thoughts 
within us, [then] space and time aie something leal and 
actually evisting outside us, toi the existence ot bodies can 
be conceived only m an existing (vorhandenen) space, and 
the existence of changes only in an existing lime” (op cit , 
p 100) 

Exactly ' While liimly i ejecting niateiiahsm, and even the 
slightest concession to materialism, Schulze, the follower of 
Hume, desciibed in 1792 the lelalion between the question 
of space and time and the question ot an objective reality 
outside us just as the materialist Engels desciibed it in 1894 
(the last pieface to Anti-Dulinnq is dated May 23, 1894) 
This does not mean that duiing these hundied yeais oiii 
ideas of time and space have iindeigone no change, oi that 
a vast amount of new niatenal has not been gatheicd on the 
development ot these ideas (niatenal to which both Voioshi- 
lov-Chernov and Voioshitov -Valentinov letei as supposedh 
lefuting Engels) This does mean that the i elation between 
mateiialism and agnosticism, as fundamental tiends in 
philosophy, could nol hav'e changed, in spite of all the “new ’ 
names jiaiaded by oiu Maclnans 

And llogdaiiov too conti ihutes absolutely nothing but 
“new” names to the old philosophy ol idealism and agnos- 
ticism When lie lepeats the aigunients ot Hcnng and Mach 
on the dilTcience lietw'cen physiological and geometiical 
space, oi belw'ceu peiceptu il and abstiact space (Empino- 
Moniftn, Bk I, p 20), he is hilly lepcatinii the mistake ot 
Duhiing It IS one thing, how, with the helji of various sense- 
organs, man perceives space, and how, in the couise of a long 
historical development, abstiact ideas ot space aie deiived 
fiom these perceptions, it is an entiiel}' difTerent thing 
whethei there is an objective reality independent of man- 
kind which coiiesponds to these peiceptions and conceptions 
of mankind This laltei question, although it is the only 
philosophical question, Bogdanov “did not notice” beneath 
the mass of detailed investigations on the forinei question. 
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and he was therefore unable cleaily to distinguish between 
Engels’ malcrialism and Mach’s confusion 

Time, like space, is “a toim ot social-co-ordination of the 
expcnences ol difi'eient jieople,” then ‘ ob|ectivity'’ lies in 
their “geneial sigiiilicance” (ibid , p 31) 

This IS absolutely false Religion also has geneial signili- 
cance as expiessing the social co-oidinatibn of the expeii- 
ence ol the largei section ot humanity Rut there is no objec- 
tive lealily that corresponds to the teachings ot lehgion, toi 
example, on the past ol the eailh and the ci cation ot the 
woild Theic is an objective reality that corresponds to the 
leaching ot science (although it is as lelative at (.very stage 
111 the development ot science as eveiy stage in the develop- 
ment ol religion is lelative) that the c'ailh existed pnor to 
any society, prior to man, prior to organic inaltei, and that 
it has existed loi a definite tune and in a definite space m 
lelalioii to the other planets Accoiding to Bogdanov, vaiioiis 
forms of space and time adapt Ihemseh’e-, to man's expeii- 
(‘iice and Ins peiceplive tacullv As a mallei of tact, pist the 
icveise is tine our “expeiienee" and om peiceptioiis adapt 
themselves moie and moie to objective >,pacc and time, and 
le fleet them evei mote coriecllv and piofmindly 

b FREEDOM \N'D NFCF SSITY 

On pages 140-11 ol the Studies, A Lunachaisky quotes 
the aigument given bv Engels in Anfi-Diiliriiui on this ques- 
tion and lully eiidoises the “lemaikablv piecise and apt" 
statement ol the juoblein made bv baigels in that “wondei- 
lul page” ol tlic woik mentioned ‘ 

Theie is, indeed, much that is w'ondeifiil heie And even 
moie ‘‘wondeitul'’ is the tact that neithei Lunachaiskv, noi 
the whole crowd ol olhei Maclnau would-be Maixisls, ‘no- 
ticed” the epistemological significance o< Engels’ discussion 

• Lunactiarsky sajs “ .i wonderful page ol religious economics 
[ say this at llie risk of provoking a smile from llie ii ridigioiis reader” 
However good your intentions may lie (omiad. Liinacliai sk\ voni 
Hirtation with religion provokes not smiles lull disgiisl 
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of freedom aiid necessity They lead it and they copied 
it, but they did not make head or tail of it 

Engels says “Hegel was the first to state correctly the 
relation between freedom and necessity To Iiim, freedom is 
the appiecialion of necessity ‘Necessity is blind only in so 
far as it is not understood ’ Freedom does not consist in the 
dream ol independence of natuial laws, but m the knowl- 
edge of these laws, and in the possibility this gives of system- 
atically making them work towaids definite ends This holds 
good in 1 elation both to the laws of external natuie and to 
those which govern the bodily and mental existence ot men 
themselves — -two classes ot laws which we can separate fiom 
each other at most only in thought but not in icahty Fiev- 
dom of the will therefore means nothing but the capacity 
to make decisions with leal knowledge of the subject 
Theiefore the freer a man s judgment is in relation to a dc- 
linile question, with so much the gieatei necessity is the 
content ot this judgment detcimined Freedom thciefoie 
consists in theconliol ovei oui selves and over extei nal natuie 
which IS founded on knowledge of natural necessity 

Let us examine the epistemological jnemises upon which 
this aigument is based 

Firstly, Engels at the very outset ot his aigument recog- 
nises laws of nature, laws of external nature, the necessity 
of natuie — le, all that Mach, Avenaiius, Pet/oldt and Co 
chaiacterise as “metaphysics ” If Lunacharsky had really 
wanted to reflect on Engels’ “wonderful” argument he could 
not have helped noticing the fundamental difTcrence between 
the mateiialist theoiy of knowledge and agnosticism and 
idealism, which deny law in nature or declaie it to be only 
“logical,” etc , etc 

Secondly, Engels does not attempt to contrive “defini- 
tions” of lieedom and necessity, the kind of scholastic defi- 
nition with which the reaclionaiy professors (like Avena- 
nus) and then disciples (like Bogdanov) aie most con- 
cerned Engels lakes the knowledge and will ot man, on the 


* Anh~Duhring, p 128 — Trans 
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one hand, and the necessity of nature, on the othei, and 
instead of giving definitions, simply says that the necessity 
ot natuie is pumary, and human will and mind secondary 
The latter must necessaiily and inevitably adapt themselves 
to the former Engels legaids this as so obvious that he does 
not waste woids explaining his view It needs the Russian 
Machians to complain of Engels’ geneial definition of inale- 
riahsm (that natuie is pninaiy and mind secondary, lemem- 
ber Bogdanov’s “peiplexity” on this point 1), and at the same 
lime to regard one of the particular applications by Engels 
of this general and fundamental definition as “wondciful ’ 
and ‘ remarkably apt’’' 

Thiidly, Engels does not doubt the existence ot “blind 
necessity ” He admits the existence of a necessity unknown 
to man This is quite obvious from the passage just quoted 
But how, fiom the standpoint of the Machians, can man 
know of the existence ot what he does not know'^ fs it not 
“mysticism,” “metaphysics,” the admission of “fetishes” and 
“idols,” IS it not the “Kantian unknowable thmg-in-itself” 
to say that we know ot the existence of an unknown neces- 
sity'i’ Had the Machians given the matlei any thought they 
could not have tailed to obseive the complete identity be- 
tween Engels’ argument on the knowability of the objective 
natuie of things and on the translorinafion ot “Ihings-in- 
Ihemselves” into “things-tor-us,” on the one hand, and his 
aigumcnt on a blind, unknown necessity, on the othei The 
development of consciousness in each human individual 
and the development of the collective knowledge of human- 
ity at laige presents us at eveiy step with examples of the 
liansloimation of the unknown “thmg-in-itself” into the 
known “ihing-foi-us,” of the tiansforniation of blind, un- 
known necessity, “nccessity-m-itsell,” into the known “nc- 
cessity-for-us ” Epistemologically, Iheie is no difTeience 
whatever between these two ti ansformalions, loi the basic 
point of view in both cases is the same, viz , matei lalistic, the 
lecognition of the objective reality of the external woild and 
of the laws of external natuie, and of the fact that this world 
and these laws are fnlly knowable to man but can never be 
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known U) luni with finality Wo do not know the necessity 
ot natuie m the pheiiomen.i ol tlie wealhei, and to that 
extent we aie inevit.ddy slaves ot the weathei But whde 
we do not know this necessil}', we do know that it exists 
Whence this knowledge‘s Fioiii the veiy soiiiee whence 
comes the knowledge that things exist outside oui mind and 
indepcndenlly ot it, namely, tiom the development of oui 
knowledge, which piovidcs millions ot examples to every 
individual ol knowledge leplacing ignoiance when an ob- 
ject acts upon oui sense-oigans, and conveisely of ignoiance 
leplacmg knowledge when the possibihtv' ot such action is 
eliminated 

Fourthly, in the above-mentioned aigumeut Engels 
plainly employs the s'fd/o vilale method m philosophy, that 
IS to say, he makes a leaj) liom theoiy to piactice Not a 
single one ot the teamed (and stupid) piolessors ol philos- 
ophy, in whose lootsteps oui Machiaiis lollowx would per- 
mit hiinsoif to make such .i leap, toi tins would be a dis- 
giacetul thing toi a devotee ot “[uiie science ’ to do Foi 
them the theoiy ol knowledge, wdiich demands the cunmng 
concoction of defimtioiis, is one thing, w’hile piactice is 
anothei For Engels all living human inactice permeates the 
theoiy ot knowledge itsell and pi o\ ides an objective ciite- 
non ot tiulh For until we know a law ot nature, it, exist- 
ing and acting mdependenlly and outside oui mmd, makes 
us slaves of “blind necessity ’’ But once we come to know 
this law', which acts (as Marx pointed out a thousand times) 
independently ot oui will and oui mind, we become the 
lords of natuie The mastery ol nature maiutested m human 
piactice IS a lesult ot an objectively coiiect reflection within 
the human head of the phenomena and piocesses of nature, 
and is pioof of the fact that this letlection (within the limits 
of what IS icvealed Jw piactice) is objective, absolute, and 
eleinal liuth 

Wh.it IS the iesult‘^ Eveiy step in Engels' aigumeut, litei- 
ally almost eveiy jilnase, ev'eiy pioposilion, is consliucted 
cntiiely and exclusively upon the epistemology of dialectical 
mafeiialism, upon premises w'hich stand out in striking 
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coiiliasl lo tlie Machian nonsense about bodies being com- 
plexes ot sens>\tions, ot “elements,” ot “the coincidence of 
sensc-peiceptions with llie leality that exists outside us,” etc , 
etc , etc Without being the least deterred by this, the 
Machians abandon materialism and lepeat (a la Berman) 
the vulgar banalities about dialectics, and at the same time 
welcome with open arms one of the applications ot dialec- 
tical mateiiahsm They have taken their philosophy from an 
eclectic pauper's broth and are continuing lo otter this 
hotchpotch lo the reader. They take a bit of agnosticism 
and a morsel of idealism from Mach, add to it slices ot dia- 
lectical niateriahsm tiom Marx, and call this mixtuic a 
development of Marxism They imagine that it Mach, Ave- 
narius, Petzoldt, and all the authorities of theiis have not 
the slightest inkling of how Hegel and Marx solved the piob- 
lem (ot freedom and necessity), this is purely accidental 
why, it was simply because they overlooked a ceitain page 
in a certain book, and not bccauso these “authoiities” were 
and are uttei ignoramuses on the subject of the real pi ogress 
made by philosophy m the nineteenth century and because 
they were and aie philosophical obscurantists 

Here is the argument ot one such obscurantist, the philos 
opliy protessor-m-ordinary at the University ot Vienna, 
Ernst Mach. 

“The correctness of the position of ‘determinism’ or ‘in- 
determinism’ cannot be demonstiatcd Only a perfect science 
or a provedly impossible science could decide this question 
It is a matter of the piesuppositions which we bring (man 
heranbringt) to the consideration of things, depending upon 
whether we asciibe lo pievious successes or failuies of the 
investigation a gi eater or lesser subjective weight (subjek- 
lives Gewicht) But duimg the mvesligation cveiy thinker is 
of necessity a theoretical delermmist” [Erkenntnis und Irr- 
tum, 2 Aufl , S 282 u 283) 

Is this not obscurantism, when pure theory is carefully 
partitioned off from practice, when determinism is confined 
lo the field of “investigation,” while in the field of morality, 
social activity, and all fields other than “investigation” the 
J.J— 7»l 
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question is left to a ‘subjective ' estimate? In my woib- 
loom, says the learned pedant, 1 am a deteimiiiist, but 
that the philosopher should seek to obtain an integial 
conception ot llie woild based on deteimnnsm, embiacing 
both theoiy and piactice — ot that theie is no nicntion Macli 
utteis banalities because on the theoi cheat pioblem ot tiee- 
dom and necessity he is entnely at sea 

“ .Every new discovciy discloses the detects of oin 
knowledge, reveals a lesiduc ot dependencies liitherto 
unheeded ” (p 283) Excellent' And is this “residue” the 
“Ihing-in-itself,” which our knowledge leflects ever more 
deeply? Not at all. “ Thus, he also who in theory detends 
extieine dcterniinisni, must neveitheless in jiiactice lemain 
an mdeleimimst ” (p 283) And so things have been ami- 
cably divided ' theoiy toi the piofessois, piaclicc toi the 
theologians' Or, objectivism (i e , “shamctaced” maleiiahsm) 
in theory and the “subjective method in sociology” in piac- 
tice No wondci the Russian ideologists ot philistinism, the 
Naiodniks, tioni Lesscvich to Cheinov, sympathise with this 
banal philosophy Rut it is veiy sad tliat would-be Marxists 
have been captivated by such nonsense and are embariass- 
edly covering up the moie absuid ot Mach’s conclusions 

Rut on the question ot the will Mach is not content with 
conlusion and half-heaited agnosticism he goes much lui- 
ther “ Our sensation of hunger, we lead in the Mechan- 
ik, “is not so essentially dilfeieiit trom the allimty ol sul- 
phuiic acid tor /me, and our will is not so veiy dilleient 
fioin the pressure ot the stone on its siippoil We shall 
thus find oui selves [that is, it we hold such a view] neaiei 
to nature without it being necessary to lesolve oiii selves 
into an incomprehensible nebula of molecules, or to resolve 
natuie into a system ot phantoms” (Fiench tran‘-lation, p 
434) Thus theie is no need for materialism (“nebulous 
atoms” or electrons, le, the lecognition of the objective 

1 Mach in the Mechanik says “Religious opinions aie people’s 
strictly private affairs as long as they do not obtrude tliem on others 
and do not apply them to things which belong lo anothei sphere” 
(p 45fi) 
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icality of the material world), there is no need loi an ideal- 
ism which would lecognise the world as “the otherness” ot 
spuit, but there is a possible idealism which lecogmses the 
woild as ivill^ We aie supciior not only to malciiahsm, but 
also to the idealism ot a Hegel, but we are not averse to 
coquetting with an idealism like Schopenhauer’s' Our Ma- 
chians, who assume an air of injured innocence at eveiy 
reminder ot Mach’s kinship to philosophical idealism, pre- 
fer! ed to keep silent on this delicate question too Yet it is 
ditficult to find in philosophical writings an exposition ot 
Mach’s views which does not mention his tendenc}' towards 
Willemmetaphysik, i e , voluntaristic idealism This was 
Ijointed out by J Baumann, ‘ and in replying to him the 
Machian Kleinpeter does not take exception to this point, 
but declares that Mach is, of course, “nearei to Kant and 
Berkeley than to the metaphysical empiricism prevailing in 
science” {i e , instinctive iiiateiiahsni, ibid, Vol VI, p 87) 
This IS also pointed out by E Becher, who remaiks that if 
Mach m some places advocates voluntaiistic metaphysics, 
and in otheis renounces it, it only testifies to the arbitrari- 
ness of his terminology, in fact, Mach’s kinship to volunlai- 
ist metaphysics is beyond doubt ^ Even Lucka admits the 
admixture ot this metaphysics (i e , idealism) to “phenomen- 
alism” (ic, agnosticism)® Wundt also points this out ^ 
That Mach is a phenomenahst who is “not averse to volun- 
taristic idealism” is attested also in Ueberweg-Hemze’s text- 
book on the history of modern philosophy ® 

In short, Mach’s eclecticism and his tendency to idealism 
are clear to everyone except peihaps the Russian Machians 

* Archiv fur systematische Philosophie, 1898, Bd IV, S 6.3, article 
on Ernst Mach’s plulosophical views 

2 Erich Becher, “I'he Philosophical Views of Ernst Mach,” in the 
Philosophical Review, Vol XIV, 5, 1905, pp 536, 546, 547, 548 

® E Lucka, “Das Erkenntnisproblem iind Machs Analyse der 
Empflndungen,” Kanistiidien, Bd VIII, 1903, S 400 

* Systemalische Philosophic, Leipzig 1907, S 131 

® Grundrifi der Geschichte der Philosophic, 9 \ufl , Berlin 1903, 
Bd IV, S 250 

13 * 



CHAPTLU FOUH 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISTS AS COMRADES-IN- 
ARMS AND SUCCESSORS OF EMPIRIO-CRITICISM 

So fai we have examined empirio-cnticism taken by it- 
self We must now examine it in its historical development 
and in its connection and relation with other philosophical 
trends First comes the question of the relation of Mach and 
Avenaiius to Kant 

I THE CRITICISM OF KANTIANISM FROM THE LEFT AND 
FROM THE RIGHT 

Both Mach and Avenarms began their philosophical 
carecis in the ’seventies, when the fashionable cry in Ger- 
man piofessorial ciicles was “Back to Kant” And, indeed, 
both toiindeis of einpino-ciiticism m then philosophical 
development started trom Kant “His (Kant’s) critical ideal- 
ism,” says Mach, “was, as I acknowledge with the deepest 
gratitude, the starting point of all my critical thought But 
I lound it impossible to remain fnithtul to it Very soon 
I began to return to the views of Beikeley [and then] ar- 
rived at views akin to those of Hume And even today 
I cannot help legardmg Beikeley and Hume as far more 
consistent thinkeis than Kant” (Analyse der Empfindungen, 
S 299) 

Thus Mach quite definitely admits that having begun 
with Kant he soon adopted the position of Berkeley and 
Hume Let us turn to Avenarius 

In his Prolegomena zu einer Kritik der reinen Erfahrung 
(1876), Avenarms states that the words Kntik der reinen 
Erfahrung (Critique of Pure Experience) are indicative of 
his altitude towards Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason," and 
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‘ol couise, of an u]i(agomi>tic altitude” towards Kant 
(p iv). In what does Avenanus’ antagonism to Kant consist‘d 
In the fact that Kant, in Avenanus’ opinion, had not suth- 
cicntly “purified experience ” It is with this “purification ot 
experience” that Avenanus deals in his Prolegomena (§§ 50, 
72 and many other places) Of what does Avenanus “purify” 
the Kantian doctrine of experience^ In the first place, of 
apiionsm In § 56 he says “The question as to whether 
the superfluous ‘a priori conceptions of reason’ should and 
could be eliminated from the content of experience and 
thereby pure experience par excellence established, is, as fai 
as I know, raised here, as such, for the liist time ” VVe have 
already seen that Avenanus in this way “purified ’ Kant- 
ianism of the recognition of necessity and causality 

Secondly, he puiifies Kantianism of the assumption of 
substance (§ 95), i e , the thing-in-itsclf, which, in Avenanus' 
opinion “is not given in the stulT of actual experience but 
IS imported into it by thought ” 

We shall presently see that Avenanus’ definition of his 
philosophical line entirely coincides with that of Mach, dif- 
fering only in pompoiisness of formulation But we must 
first note that Avenanus is telling a plain untruth when he 
asserts that it was he who in 1876 for the first time laised 
the question of “purifying experience,” i e , of purifying the 
Kantian doctiine of aprioiisin and the assumption of the 
thing-in-ifself As a matter of fact, the developmf’nt of Gei- 
man classical philosophv immediately after Kant gave rise 
to a criticism of Kantianism exactly along the verij line 
followed bv Avenanus This line is lepresented in Geiman 
classical philosophv bv Schulze-Aenesidemus an adherent 
of Humean agnosticism and bv .1 G Fichte, an adheient of 
Berkeleianism, i c , of subiective idealism In 1792 Schulze- 
Aenesidemus criticised Kant for this verij recognition of 
aprionsm (op cit , pp 56. 141, etc) and of the thmg-in- 
itself We sceptics, or followers of Hume, savs Schulze, 
reject the thing-in-itself as being “beyond the bounds of all 
experience” (p 57) We reject objective knowledge (p 25) , 
we deny that space and time reallv exist outside us (p 100) 
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we reject the presence in our expeiience of necessity (p 
112), caiisalily, force, etc (p 113) One cannot attribute to 
them any “reality oufsKle our conceptions” (p 114) Kant 
pioves apriority “dogma'ically,” saying that since we cannot 
tliink otheiwise there is therefore an a prion law of 
thought “This argument,” Schulze replies to Kant, “has 
long been utilised in philosophy to prove the objective na- 
ture of what lies outside our ideas” (p 141) Arguing thus, 
we may attribute causalilv to things-in-themselvcs (p 142) 
“Experience never tells us (wir erfahren niemah) that the 
action on us of ohjeclive things pioduces ideas,” and Kant 
hy no means pioved tliat “this something (which lies out- 
side our reason) must he rogaided as a thing-in-itself, dis- 
tinct from our sensation (Gemiit) But sensation also may 
he thought of as the ’tole basis of all our knowledge” fji 
265) The Kantian entique of pure reason “bases its aigu- 
ment on the proposition that every act of cognition begins 
with the action of objective things on our organs of sensa- 
tion (Gemut), but it then disputes the truth and reality of 
this proposition” (p 266) Kant in no way refuted the ideal- 
ist Berkeley (pp 268-72) 

It IS evident fiom this that the Humean Schulze lejects 
Kant’s doctrine of the thing-m-itself as an inconsistent con- 
cession to mateiialism, i c , to the “dogmatic” asseition that 
in our sensations we are given objective reality, or, m other 
words, that our ideas are caused by the action of objective 
things (independent of our ideas) on oui sense-organs The 
agnostic Schulze reproaches the agnostic Kant on the 
giounds that the latter’s assumption of the thing-in-itself 
contradicts agnosticism and leads to mateiiahsm In the 
same way, hut even more vigoiously, Kant is cnticised by 
the subjective idealist Fichte, who maintains that Kant’s 
assumption of the Ihing-in-itself independent of the self is 
“realism” {Werke, I S 483), and that Kant makes “no 
clear” distinction between “realism” and “idealism ” Fichte 
sees a crying inconsistency in the assumption of Kant and 
the Kantians that the thmg-m-itself is the “basis of objective 
reality” (p 480), for this is in contiadiction to critical ideal- 
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jsm “With you,” exclaims Fichte, addressing the lealist 
cxpositois of Kant, “the eaith rests on the great elephant, 
and the great elephant rests on the eartli Your thmg-in-itself, 
which IS only thought, acts on the Self!” (p 483) 

Thus Avenarius was piofoundly mistaken m imagining 
that he “for the first time” undertook a “purification of the 
expel lence” ot Kant from apnonsm and from the thing-in- 
itself and that he was fheiehy giving use to a “new” trend 
in philosopliy In leahty he was continuing Hie old line of 
Hume and Beikelev, Schulze-Aenesidernus and J G Fiehtc 
Avenarius iniagmed that he was “purifying experience” in 
general In realitv he was only punfijtnr/ aqno'il'n'im of 
Kantianism. lie fought not against the agnosticism ot Kant 
(agnosticism is a denial of obtective leahtv given in sensa- 
tion), but for a purer aqnosticism, for the elimination of 
Kant’s assumption, which is contradictoi v to agnosticism, 
that there is a thmg-in-itself, allied unknowable, noumenal 
and other-sided, that theie is necessity and causality albeit 
a prion, given in our understanding, and not in obtective 
leality He fought Kant not from the Left, as the materialists 
fought Kant, but from the Right, as the sceptics and ideal- 
ists lought Kant He imagined that he was advancing, when 
m leality he was retreating to the piogramme of ciiticising 
Kant which Kiino Fischer, speaking of Schulze-Aenesidemus 
aptly chaiacleiised in the following woids “The ciitique of 
puic leason with pure reason [i e , aprioiism] left out is 
scepticism The critique of puic leason with the thing- 
in-ilself left out is Berkeleian idealism” {Gesihichte der neiie- 
len Philosophie, 1869, Bd V, S 115). 

This brings us to one of the most curious episodes m 
our whole “Machiad,” m the whole campaign ot the Russian 
Machians against Engels and Marx The latest discovery by 
Bogdanov and Bazarov, Yushkevich and Valentinov, trum- 
peted by them in a thousand different keys, is that Plekha- 
nov is making a “luckless attempt to reconcile Engels with 
Kant by the aid of a compromise — a thing-in-itself which is 
just a wee bit knowable” {Studies, etc., p 67 and many other 
places) This discoveiy of oui Machians discloses a \eritablv 
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bottomless pit of uttei coiifiision and monstioiis misundci- 
standing both of Kant and of the whole couise of develop- 
ment of Geiman classical philosophy 

The principal featuie of Kant’s philosophy is Ihe lecoii- 
cihation of inatenahsin with idealism, a compiomise be- 
tween tile two, the combination within one system ot hetei- 
ogcneous and contrary philosophical trends When KanI 
assumes that something outside us, a Ihing-in-itself, cories- 
ponds to our ideas, he is a matoiialist When he declares 
this thing-in-itselt to be unknowable, iianscendental, othei- 
sided, he is an idealist Recognising expeiience, sensations, 
as the only source ol oin knowledge, Kant is directing his 
philosophy lowards sensationalism, and out sensationalism, 
under ceitain conditions, towards materialism Recognising 
the aprioiity of space, time, causality, etc, Kant is directing 
his philosophy towards idealism Both consistent matciial- 
ists and consistent idealists (as well as the “pure” agnostics, 
the Humeans) have mercilessly ciiticised Kant for this in- 
consistency The materialists blamed Kant for his idealism, 

1 ejected the idealist leatuies of his system, demonstrated the 
knowabilily, the this-sidedness of the thing-m-itself, the ab- 
sence of a fundamental dilfeience between the fhing-in-itself 
and the phenomenon, the need of deducing causality, etc , 
not from the a prion laws of thought, but from ob)ectivc 
reality The agnostics and idealists blamed Kant for his as- 
mmption of the thing-in-itself as a concession to material- 
ism, “realism” oi “naive realism ” The agnostics, moieover 
rejected not only the thing-in-itself, but apriorism as well, 
while the idealists demanded the consistent deduction from 
pure thought not only of the a prion forms of the under- 
standing, but of the world as a whole (by magnifying hu- 
man thought to an abstiact Self, or to an “absolute Idea,” 
or to a “universal Will," etc) And heie our Macbians, “with- 
out noticing” that they had taken as their teachers men 
who had criticised Kant from the standpoint of scepticism 
and idealism, began to lend their clothes and to cover their 
heads with ashes at the sight of monstious people who ciiti- 
eised Kant from a diometncnllif opposite point of view, who 
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rejected the slightest element of agnosticism (scepticism) and 
idealism m his system, who aigued that the thing-in-itself 
is objectively leal, fully knowable and this-sided, that it does 
not differ fundamentally fiom appearance, that it becomes 
transfoimed into appeal ance at every step in the develop-, 
ment of the individual consciousness of man and the collec- 
tive consciousness of mankind Help, they cued, this is an 
illegitimate mixture of materialism and Kantianism! 

When I read the assuiances of our Mai hi ms that tlic\ 
criticise Kant far more consistently and thoroughly than any 
of the antiquated materialists, it always seems to me as 
though Piirishkevich* had joined oui company and was 
shouting I ciilicised the Constitutional-Democrats far nioie 
consistently and thoioughly than you Maixist gentlemen! 
There is no question about it, Mr Puiishkevicb, politically 
consistent people can and always will criticise the Consti- 
tutional-Democrats from diametiically opposite points of 
view, but after all it must not be foi gotten that you criticised 
the Constitutional-Dcmociats for being etcessively demo- 
cratic, while we criticised them for being imuf ficientlq dem- 
ocratic! The Machians criticise Kant for being too much of 
a matciialist, while we ciiticise him for not being enough of 
a materialist The Machians criticise Kant from the Right, 
we from the Left 

The Humean Schul/c and the subjective idealist Fichte 
may be taken as examples of the foimer calegoiy of 
critics in the history of classical Geiman philosophy As 
we have already seen, they tiy to obliterate the “rea- 
listic” elements of Kantianism Ju«t as Schiil/e and Fichte 
criticised Kant himself, so the Humean empirio-ci ilicists 
and the subjective idealist-immanentists ciiticised the Gci- 
man Neo-Kantians of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury The line of Hume and Berkeley reappeared in a 
slighllv lenovated veibal garb Mach and Avenanus re- 
proached Kant not because his treatment of the thmg-m-it- 
self was not sufficiently realistic, not sutficiently materialistic, 

^ V M Punshkevich (1870-1920), monarchist and extreme reac 
tionarv — Tran^ 
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but because he assumed its existence, not because he lefused 
to deduce causality and necessity in nature from objective 
leality, but because he assumed causality and necessity al 
all (except pcihaps puiely “logical” necessity) The imma- 
nentists weie at one with the empino-criticists, also criticis- 
ing Kant from the Humean and Berkeleian standpoint Foi 
instance, Leclair in 1879, in the work in which he piaised 
Mach as a remaikable philosopher, rcpi cached Kant for his 
“inconsistency and connivance at realism” as expressed in 
the concept of the “thing-in-itself” — that “nominal residuum 
of vulgar realism” [Der Realismus der modernen Natur- 
ivissenschoft, usw , S 9) Leclair calls materialism “vulgai 
realism,” in order “to make it stionger ” “In oui opinion,” 
writes Leclair, “all those paits of the Kantian theory which 
gravitate towaids realismus vulgaris should be vanquished 
and eliminated as being inconsistencies and bastaid (zivitter- 
liafte) products of the idealist point of view” (p 41) “The 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the Kantian theory of 
knowledge [arise from] the amalgamation (Verquickiing) 
of idealist criticism with still unvanquished remnants of 
leahstic dogmatism” (p 170) By realistic dogmatism Le- 
claii means materialism 

Another immanent ist, Johannes Rehmke, reproached 
Kant because he lealisticallij walled himself off from Berke- 
ley by the thing-in-itselt (Johannes Rehmke, Die Welt ah 
Wahrnebmunq und Begriff, Beihn 1880, S 9) “The philo- 
sophical activity of Kant boie an essentially polemical 
chaiacter with the thmg-in-itselt he turned against Geinian 
rationalism [le , the old fideism of the eighteenth century], 
and with pure contemplation against English empiricism” 
(p 25) “I would compare the Kantian thmg-in-itself with 
a movable hd placed over a pit the thing looks so innocent 
and safe, one steps on it and suddenly falls into the 
‘ivorld-in-itself' ” (p 27) That is why Kant is not liked by 
the associates of Mach and Avcnaiiiis, the immanentists, they 
do not like him because in some respects he approaches the 
“pit” of materialism I 

And here are some examples of the criticism of Kant 
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li’om the Lett Feuerbach reproaches Kant not foi his “real- 
ism,” but for his idealism, and describes his system as “ideal- 
ism based on empuicism” (Werke, Bd II, S 296) 

Here is a paiticularly impoitant remark on Kant by 
Feueibach, “Kant says If we legard — as we should — the ob- 
jec ts ot our perceptions as mere appearances, we thereby 
admit that at the bottom of appearances is a thing-m-itselt, 
although we do not know how it is actually coiistiucted, but 
only know its appearance, i e , the manner in which our sens- 
es are alfected by this unknown something Hence, our 
leason, by the very fact that it accepts appearances, also ad- 
mits the existence of things-in-themselves, and to that extent 
we can say that to entertain an idea ol such entities winch lie 
at the bottom ot appearances, and consequently are but 
thought entities, is not only permissible, but unavoidable ” 
Having selected a passage tiom Kant where the thing-in-it- 
selt IS legarded merely as a mental thing, a thought entity, 
and not a real thing, Feueibach directs his whole criticism 
against it “ . Therefore,” he says, “the objects of the senses 

[the objects of expeiience] arc foi the mind only appeal ances, 
and not tiuth Yet the thought entities are not actual 
objects for the mind' The Kantian philosophy is a contra- 
diction between subject and object, between entity and exist- 
ence, thinking and being Entity is left to the mind, exist- 
ence to the senses Existence without entity [i e , the exist- 
ence of appearances without objective lealily] is mere appeal - 
ance — the sensible things — while entity without existence 
IS meie thought — the thought entities, the noumena, they are 
thought of, but they lack existence — at least for us — and 
objectivity, they are the things-in-themsclves, the true things, 
but they are not real things But wiiat a contradiction, 
to sever tiuth from reality, leality from truth!” (Werke, 
H, S 302-03) Feuerbach reproaches Kant not because he 
assumes things-in-themselves, but because he does not grant 
them reality, i e , objective reality, because he regards them 
as mere thought, “thought entities,” and not as “entities 
possessing existence,” i e , real and actually existing Feuer- 
bach lebukes Kant for deviating from materialism 
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“The Kantian philosophy is a contradiction,” Feuerbach 
wrote to Bolin on Maich 26, 1858, “it incvilably leads either 
to Fichtean idealism or to sensationalism The former con- 
clusion belongs to the past . the latter to the present and 
the future” (Kail Grun, Ludwig Feuerbach, Bd II, S 49) 
We have already seen that Feuerbach advocates objective 
sensationalism, le, mateiiahsm The new turn from Kant 
to agnosticism and idealism, to Hume and Berkeley, is un- 
doubtedly reactionary, even from Feuei bach’s standpoint 
And his ardent follower, Albiccht Rau, who together with 
the incuts of Feuerbach also adopted his faults, which wer<' 
eliminated by Maix and Engels, criticised Kant wholly in the 
spiiU of his teacher “The Kantian philosophy is an amphi- 
bolc [ambiguity], it is both materialism and idealism, and 
the key to its essence lies in its dual nature As a mateilalist 
or an empiricist, Kant cannot help conceding things an exist- 
ence (Wesenheit) outside us But as an idealist he could not 
rid himself of the prejudice that the soul is an entity totally 
different from sensible things Hence there are real things 
and a human mind which apprehends those things But how 
can the mind approach things totally different from itself? 
The way out [adopted by Kant] is as follows the mind pos- 
sesses certain a prion knowledge, in virtue of which things 
must appear to it as they do Hence, the fact that we under- 
stand things as we do is a fact of our creation For the mind 
which lives within us is nothing but the divine mind, and 
j’ust as God created the woild out of nothing, so the human 
mind creates out of things something which they are not in 
themselves Thus Kant guarantees real things their existence 
as ‘things-in-themselves ’ Kant, however, needed the soul, 
because immortality was for him a moral postulate The 
‘thing-in-itsclf,’ gentlemen [says Ran, addressing the Neo- 
Kantians in general and the muddleheaded Lange in partic- 
ular, who falsified the History of Materialism], is what se- 
parates the idealism of Kant from the idealism of Berkeley, 
it spans the gap between materialism and idealism Such is 
my criticism of the Kantian philosophy, and let those who 
can refute it ” “For the mateiialist a distinction between 
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(I fjrion knowledge and Ihe ‘lliing-iu-ilsell is absolutely su- 
peilluous, toi since he nowheic Jncaks the conliniuty ot na- 
luic, since he does not regard matter and mind as two 
tundamentally dilTerent things, but as two aspects of one 
and the same thing, he need not resort to artifice in older to 
bring the mind and the thing into conjunction 

Fuither, Engels, as we have seen, lebiiked Kant for being 
an agnostic, but not for his deviation from consistent agnos- 
ticism Lafargue, Engels’ disciple, argued in I'^OO against the 
Kantians (amongst whom at that tune was Chailes Rappo- 
port) as follows 

“ . At the beginning ot the nineteenth centiny eui bour- 

geoisie, having completed its task ot revolutionary deslruc 
tion, began to repudiate its Voltairean and tree-thinking 
philosophy. Catholicism, which the master decorator Cha- 
teaubriand pamted in lomantic colouis (peintuiliirait), was 
restored to fashion, and Sebastian Mercier imported the ideab 
ism of Kant in order to give the coup de grace to the mate- 
rialism ot the Encyclopajdists, whose protagonists had been 
guillotined by Robespierre 

“At the end of the nineteenth century, which will go 
down in histoiy as the ‘bouigeois century,’ the intellectuals 
attempted to ciush the mateiiahsm of Marx and Engels 
beneath the philosophy of Kant The reactionary movement 
started in Germany — without offence to the socialist inteq- 
ralistes who would like to ascribe the honour to their chief, 
Malon But Malon himsell had been to the school of Hoch- 
berg, Beinstein and the other disciples of Duhring, who were 
reforming Marxism in Zurich [Lafaigue is referiing to the 
ideological movement in German socialism in the later ’seven- 
ties ] It IS to be expected that Jaures, Fourm^re and our 
other intellectuals wull also tieat us to Kant as soon as they 
have mastered his terminology Rappoport is mistaken 
when he assures us that for Marx the ‘ideal and the real are 
identical ’ In the first place we never employ such meta- 

' Albrecht Rau, Ludwig Feuerbachs Philosoplue, die Naturforschung 
und die philosophische hntik der Gegenwart, Leipzig 1882, S 87-89 
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physical phraseology An idea is as leal as the obiect of 
which it IS the reflection in the brain To provide a little 
leci cation tor the coniiades who have to acquaint them- 
selves with bouigcois philosophy, I shall explain the sub- 
stance of this lamous pioblem which has so much exercised 
spiritualist minds 

“The woikmgman who eats sausage and receives a hun- 
dred sous a day knows very well that he is robbed by the 
employer and is nourished by pork meat, that the employei 
is a lobber and that the sausage is pleasant to the taslc and 
nouiishiiig to the body Not at all, say the bourgeois soph- 
ists, whether they arc called Pyrrho, Hume or Kant His 
opinion IS personal, an entiicly subjective opinion, he might 
with equal reason maintain that the employer is his bene- 
tactoi and that the sausage consists of chopped leather, foi 
he cannot know tliings-in-themselve(, 

“The question is not propeily put, that is the whole 
trouble In Older to know an ob|ect, man must fiist 
veiify whethei his senses deceive him or not The 
chemists have gone slill further — they have penetrated into 
bodies, they have analysed them, decomposed them into 
then elements, and then pciloimed the reveise piocedure, 
they have lecoinposcd them tioin then elements And from 
the moment that man is able to produce things for his own 
use horn these elements, he may, as Engels says, assert that 
he knows the bodies themselves The God ot the Chiistians, 
if he existed and il he cieatod the world, could do no more 

VVe have taken the libei ty of making this long quotation 
in Older to show how Lalaigue understood Engels and how 
he criticised Kant fiom the Left, not toi those aspects ot 
Kantianism which distinguish it from Humism, but foi 
those winch aic common to both Kant and Hume, not for 
his assumption of the thmg-in-itself, but for his inade- 
quately materialist view of it 

And lastly, Karl Kautsky in his Ethics also criticises 

^ Paul Lafargue, “Le mateTialisme de Marx et Videahsme de Kant," 
Le Socialiste, February 25, 1900 
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Kant trom a standpoint diametrically opposed to that ol 
Hume and Beikeley “That I see gieen, red and white,” he 
wiitcs, aiguing against Kant’s epistemology, “is grounded in 
my faculty ol sight But that green is something different 
tioin red testifies lo something that lies outside ol me, to real 
dillerences between the things The relations and differ- 
ences between the things themselves levealed to me by the 
individual space and time concepts . are real relations and 
dillerences ol the external woild, not conditioned by the 
natuie ot my perceptive faculty If this weie reallv so 
[if Kant’s doctrine of the ideality of tune and space were 
true], we could know nothing about the world outside us, 
nc)t even that it exists ” 

Thus the entire school ol Feuerbach, Marx and Engels 
luined from Kant to the Left, to a complete rejection of all 
idealism and ot all agnosticism But oui Machians followed 
the reactionary tiend in philosophy, Mach and Avenarius, 
who criticised Kant from the standpoint of Hume and Beike- 
ley Of course, it is the sacied right ot eveiy citizen, and 
pailicularly ot every intellectual, to follow any ideological 
leaclionary he likes But when people who have iadicall> 
sevcied lelations with the vciy foundations of Marxism in 
philosophy begin to dodge, confuse matteis, hedge and 
assure us that they “too” aie Marxists in philosophy, that 
thev arc “almost” in agreement with Maix, and have only 
slightly “supplemented” him — the spectacle is a fai fiom 
pleasant one 

2 HOW THH “EMPIRIO-SYMBOLISl” YUSHlvEVICH RIDICULED 
THE “EMPIRIO-CRITICIST” CHLRNOV 

■ It IS, ol couise, amusing,” wiites Mi P Yushkcvich, “to 
see how Mr Cheinov tiies to make the agnostic positivist- 
Comtean and Spenceiian, Mikhailovsky, a foreiunner ot 
Mach and Avenarius” (op cit , p 73) 

First of all, what is amusing here is Mr Yushkevich’s 
astonishing ignorance Like all Voroshilovs, he conceals this 
Ignorance under a display of erudite words and names The 
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passage quoted is lioni a paiagiaph devoted to the i elation 
between Machism and Maixism And although lie under- 
takes to treat of tins subject, Mr Yushkevich does not know 
that for Engels (as foi every materialist) the adherents of 
the Humean line and the adherents of the Kantian line are 
equally agnostics Thercfoie, to contiast agnosticism gener- 
ally with Machism, when even Mach himself confesses to 
being a follower of Hume, is to prove oneself an ignoramus 
in philosophy The phrase “agnostic positivism” is also ab- 
surd, for the adherents of Hume in fact call themselves posi- 
tivists Mr Yushkevich, who has taken Petzoldt as his teach- 
er, should have known that Petzoldt definitely regaids 
empino-ciiticism as positivism And finally, to drag m the 
names ot Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer is again ab- 
suid, for Marxism rejects not what distinguishes one positiv- 
ist fiom another, but what is common to both and whal 
makes a philosopher a positivist instead of a materialist 
Oui Voroshilov needed this display of woids so as to 
“mesmerise” Ins readei, to stun him with a cacophony of 
words, to distinct his attention away from the essence of the 
matter to empty tiifles And the essence of the matter is the 
radical dillerence between materialism and the broad cui rent 
ot positivism, which includes Auguste Comte, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Mikhailovsky, a number of Nco-Kantians, and Mach and 
Avenaiius The essence of the matter has been very accu- 
lately expiessed by Engels in his Ludwig Feuerbach, wheie 
he places all the Kantians and Humeans of that period (i e , 
the eighties of the last century) in the camp of wi etched 
eclectics, pettifoggers (Flohknacker literally, flea-crackers), 
and so on To whom this characterisation can and must 
apply is a queation on which our Voroshilovs did not wish 
to leflect And since they aie incapable of reflecting, wc shall 
cite one illuminating comparison Engels, speaking both m 
1888 and 1891 of the Kantians and Humeans in general, 
mentions no names The oi ly reference Engels makes to a 
book is his reference to the work of Starcke on Feueibach, 
which Engels analysed “Starcke,” says Engels, “takes great 
pains to defend Feuerbach against the attacks and doctrines 
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ol the vocifeious Icctureis who today go by the name of 
philosophers in Germany Foi people who are interested m 
this afterbirth of German classical philosophy this is a mat- 
ter of impoitance, lor Starcke himself it may have appeared 
necessary Wc, however, will spaie the readei this” {Ludwig 
Feuerbach, p 42). 

Engels wanted to "spare the leadci, that is. to sa\o the 
Social-Democrats fiom a pleasant acquaintance with the 
degenerate chatterboxes who call themselves philosophei s 
\nil who aie implied by this ‘‘afteibiith 

We open Starcke’s book ((^ N Staicke, Ludimq Feuer- 
bach, Stuttgail, 1885) and fiml constant leteience, to the 
adheients of Hume and Kant Slaicke dissociates Fcueibach 
from these two trends Starcke quotes in this connection 
A Riehl, Windelband and A Lange (pp 3, 18-19. 127, etc 
in Staicke) 

We open Avenaiius' Dei menschluhe Welibegn/f, vsliich 
appealed in 1891, and on page 120 ol the first German 
edition we lead ‘‘The final result ot oui analysis conciiis — 
although not absolutely (durchgehend) m the measuic ot 
the various points ot view — with that i cached liv othei 
investigatois, lor example, E Laas, F. Mach, .1 Riehl. 
W Wundt See also Schopenhauer ’ 

Whom was our Voroshilov-Yushkevicli jeering al‘^ 
Avenaiius has not the slightest doubt as to his kinship in 
piinciple — not regarding any paiticulai question, but legard- 
ing the ‘‘final result” of empii lo-ciiticism — to the Kantians 
Riehl and Laas and to the idealist Wundt lie mentions Mach 
between the two Kantians And, indeed, are they not all one 
company, since Riehl and Laas puiified Kant a la Hume, 
and Mach and Avenaiius purified Hume .'i la Beikclcy‘? 

Is it sui prising that Engels wished to "spare” the Gei- 
man woikers, to save them fiom a close acquaintance with 
this whole company of "flea-cracking” univeisily lecturers'’ 
Engels could spare the German woikers, but the Voroshi- 
lovs do not spare the Russian reader. 

It should be noted that an essentially eclectic combination 
of Kant and Hume, or Hume and Berkeley, is possible, so 
14—781 
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lo speak, in varying piopoitions, by laying principal stress 
now on one, now on another element of the mixture We 
saw above, tor instance, that only one Machian, H Klem- 
peter, openly admits that he and Mach are solipsists (i e , 
consistent Beikeleians) On the other hand, the Humean 
trend m the views ot Mach and Avenaims is emphasised by 
many of their disciples and followeis Petzoldt, Willy, Pear- 
son, the Russian empiiio-cnlicist Lessevich, the Frenchman 
Henii Delacroix^ and otheis We shall cite one example — 
an especially eminent scientist who in philosophy also com- 
bined Hume with Beikeley, but who emphasised the mate- 
rialist elements of this mixture He is Thomas Huxley, the 
famous English scientist, who gave cuirency lo the term 
“agnostic” and whom Engels undoubtedly had chiefly and 
piimarily in mind when he spoke of English agnosticism 
Engels in 1892 called this type of agnostics “shamefaced 
materialists ” James Ward, the English spiritualist, in his 
book Naturalism and Agnosticism, wheiein he chiefly attacks 
the “scientific champion of agnosticism,” Huxley (Vol H, 
p 229), bears out Engels’ opinion when he says “In Hux- 
ley’s case indeed the leaning towards the piiinacy of the 
physical side [“senes of elements” Mach calls it] is often so 
pronounced that it can hardly be called parallelism at all 
Spite of his vehement lepudiation of the title of materialist 
as an affront to his untarnished agnosticism, I know of few 
recent wiiteis who on occasion belter deseive the title” (Vol 
11, pp 30-31) And James Ward quotes the following state- 
ments by Huxley in confirmation of his opinion “ ‘Anyone 
who is acquainted with the history of science will admit, 
that its progress has, in all ages, meant, and now more than 
ever means, the extension of the province of what we call 
matter and causation, and the concomitant gradual banish- 
ment from all regions of human thought of what we call 

1 Bibhotheque du conqrts international de la philosoplve, Vol IV, 
Henri Delacroix, David Hume et la philosophic critique Among llic 
followers of Hume the author includes Avenanus and the immanent- 
ists in Germ.iny, Cb Renouvier and his school (the ueo-criticists) in 
France 
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spirit and spontaneity ’ ” Or. “ ‘It is in itself of little moment 
whether we express the phenomena of matter in terms of 
spirit, or the phenomena of spirit in terms of matter — each 
statement has a certain relative truth [“relatively stable 
complexes of elements,” accotding to Mach] But with a 
view to the pi ogress ot science, the materialistic terminology 
IS in eveiy way to be preferred For it connects thought with 
the other phenomena of the universe, wheieas, the altei- 
native, oi spiritualistic, terminology is iitterh barren, and 
leads to nothing but obscurity and confusion of ideas Thus 
theie can be little doubt, that the further science advances, 
the moie extensively and consistently will all the phenomena 
of Nature be represented by materialistic tormulie and sym- 
bols’ ” (Vol I, p 17-19) 

So argued the “shamefaced materialist” Huxley, who 
refused to accept matenahsm, regaidmg it as “metaphysics” 
that illegitimately goes beyond “groups of sensations ” And 
this same Huxlev wrote “ Tf I were obliged to choose be- 
tween absolute materialism and absolute idealism I should 
feel compelled to accept the latter alternative Our one 
certainty is the existence of the mental world’ ” (James 
Ward, Vol II, p 216) 

Huxley’s philosophy is as much a mixture of Hume and 
Berkeley as is Mach’s philosophy But in Huxley’s case the 
Bcikeleian streaks are incidental, and agnosticism serves 
as a fig-leaf for materialism With Mach the “colouring” of 
the mixture is a different one, and Ward, the spuitualisl, 
while bitterly combating Huxley, pats Avenarius and Mach 
affectionately on the back 

3 THE IMMANENTISTS AS COMR \DES IN-ARMS 
OF M\GH AND AVENARIUS 

In speaking of empino-ciiticisin we could not avoid re- 
peatedly mentioning the philosophers of tlie so-called im- 
nianentist school, the principal representatives of which are 
Schuppe, Leclair, Rehmke, and Schubert-Soldern It is now 
necessary to examine the relation of empirio-crilicism to the 
14* 
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immanentists and the naliiie ot the philosophv pi cached hy 
the latter. 

In 1902 Mach wiole “ Today I see that a host of 
philosopheis — positivists, empiuo-cnticists, adherents of the 
immanentist philosophy — as well as a very few scientists, 
have all, without knowing anything ot each other, entered 
on paths which, in spite ol their individual ditfercnces, con- 
serge almost towards one point” (Anahfse der Empfindun- 
qen, Vorwoit zur 4 Auflage) Here we must fust note 
Mach’s unusually trank admission that very few scientists 
arc followers ot the supposedly “new,” but m tiulh very old, 
Hiuneaii-Bcikeleian philosophy Secoiidl}, exliemcly impor- 
tant is Mach’s opinion that this “new ’ philosophy is a bioad 
iiirrent in which the immanentists are on the same tooting 
as the empirio-criticists and the positivists “Thus”-— lepeats 
Mach in the intioduction to the Russian tianslation of the 
Analyse der Empfindungen (1906) — “theie is a common 
movement ” (p 4) ‘ My position [Mach says in anothei 
place], nioieovei, holders closely on that ot the lepresent- 
ativos of the immanentist philosophy I found hardly any- 
thing in this book [i c , Schuppe, GrunduP der Erkeimtms- 
theorie und Loqik] with which, with pci haps a very slight 
change, I would not gladly agiee” (p 46) Mach considers 
that Schubeit-Solderii is also “folloiving close paths” (p 4), 
and as to Wilhelm Schuppe, Mach even dedicates to him 
his latest work, the summaiy so to speak of his philosophical 
labours, Erkenntnis und Irrfuin 

Avenarius, the othei toundei ot empirio-criticism, wrote 
in 1894 that he was “gladdened” and “encouraged” by 
Schuppe’s sympathy foi empirio-criticism, and tliat the 
“differences” between him and Schuppe “exist, perhaps, 
only temporarily’’ ( vieUeicht nur emstweilen noch beste- 
/lend^ ^ And, finally, J Petzoldt, whose teachings Lessevich 
regards as the last woid m empirio-cnticism, openly acclaims 
the trio — Schuppe, Mach and Avenarius — as the leaders of 

* Vterteljahrsschnft fur wissenschafthche Plulosophie, 1894, 18 

Jahrg , lleft 1, S 29 
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the “neiv” tiencf (Einfuhrunq in die Philosophic dcr rrinen 
Erfahnmq Bd II, 1904, S 295, Das Welt problem, 1900, 
S V imd 146) On this point Petzoldt is definitely opposed 
to Willy [Einf , Bd II, S 321), probably the only outstand- 
ing Machian who felt ashamed of such a kinship as Schup- 
pe’s and who tried to dissociate himself trom him funda- 
mentally, for which this disciple was lepnmanded by his 
beloved teacher Avcnarius Avenariiis wrote the woids about 
Schuppe above quoted in a comment on Willy’s article 
against Schuppe, adding that Willy’s criticism perhaps “was 
put moic strongly than was really necessary” {\ieitel]ahrs- 
schrift fur wissenschaftliche Philosophic, 18 Jahig , 1894, 
S 29, which also contains Willy’s article against Schuppe! 

Having acquainted ourselves with the empuio-cnticists’ 
opinion of the immanentists, let us examine the immanent- 
ists’ opinion of the empirio-criticists We have already men- 
tioned the opinion uttered by Leclair in 1879 Schubert-Sol- 
dern in 1882 explicitly expiessed his “agreement” “in part 
with the elder Fichte” {t e , the distinguished representative 
of subjective idealism, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, whose son 
was as inept in philosophy as was the son of Joseph Dietz- 
gen), and “with Schuppe, Leclair, Avenarius and paitly with 
Rehnike,” while Mach (Erh d Arh ) is cited with partic- 
ular gusto in opposition to “natural-historical metaphysics”^ 
— the term given to natural-histoiical materialism by all the 
reactionary university lecturers and professors in Germany 
In 1893, after the appearance of Avenarius’ Der Menschli- 
che Weltheqriff, W Schuppe haded this work m An Open 
Letter to Prof Avenarius as a “confirmation of the naive 
lealism” which he (Schuppe) himself advocated “My con- 
ception of thought,” Schuppe wrote, “excellently harmonises 
with your [Avenarius’] pure experience Then, in 1896, 
Schubei t-Soldern, summarising the “methodological trend 

^ Dr Richard von Soluihert-Soldern, Ueber Trnnszendenz den 
Objehts und Subjekts^ 1882, S 37 and § 5 C/ also his Grundlagen emcr 
Frkennfm^theone, 1884, S 3 

2 Viertel]ahrsscbnft fur wtssenschaftliche Philosophies 17 Jahrf? 
1893, S 384 
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in philosophy” on which he “bases himself,” traces his gen- 
ealogy fiom Berkeley and Hume down thiough F A Lange 
(“the real beginning of oiii movement in Germany dates 
from Lange”), and then through Laas, Schuppe and Co, 
Avenurius and Mach, Rtehl (among the Nco-Kantians), Ch 
Renouvier (among the Fienchmen), etc* Finally, in their 
programmatic “Introduction” printed m the first issue of the 
philosophical organ of the immanentists, alongside a decla- 
ration of war on mateiialism and an expression of sympathy 
with Ch Renouvier, we read “Even in the camp of the 
scientists themselves voices of individual thinkers arc being 
raised sermonising against the growing arrogance of their 
colleagues, against tlie unphilosophical spirit which has 
taken possession of the natural sciences Thus the physicist 
Macii On all hands fresh forces are stirring and are 
woiking to destroy the blind faith in the inlallibilily ot 
the natural sciences, and once again people are beginning to 
seek for other paths into the profundities ot the mysterious, 
a better entrance to the house of truth 

A word or two about Ch Renouvier He is the head of 
the influential and widespiead school in France known as 
the neo-criticists llis theoielical philosophy is a combination 
of the phenomenalism of Hume and the apnonsm of Kant 
The thing-in-itself is absolutely rejected The connection of 
phenomena, ordei and law is declared to be a prion, law 
is written with a capital letter and is conveited into the 
basis of religion The Catholic priests go into raptures over 
this philosophy The Machian Willy scornfully refers to 
Renouvier as a “second apostle Paul,” as “an obscurantist of 
the first water” and as a “casuistic preacher of fiee will” 
(Geqen die Schulweisheit, S 129) And it is such co-thinkers 
of the immanentists who warmly greet Mach’s philosophy 
When his Mechamk appeared in a French translation, the 
organ of the neo-criticisis — L’Annee philosophique — edited 

* Dr Richard von Schubert-Soldern, Das menschliche Gluck and 
die soztale Frage, 189S, S v u vi 

* Zeitschnft fur immanente Philosophie, Bd I, Berlin 1896, 
S 6, 9 
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by Pillon, a collaborator and disciple of Renouviei, wrote 
“It IS unnecessary to speak of the extent to which, in 
this criticism of substance, the thing, the thmg-in-itself, 
Mach’s positive science agrees with neo-critical idealism’’’ 
(Vol XV, 1904, p 179) 

As for the Russian Machians, they are all ashamed of 
their kinship with the immanentists, and one of course could 
not expect anything else of people who did not deliberatelv 
adopt the path of Struve, Menshikov, and th( like Ba/arov 
alone icfeis to “certain representatives of the immancntist 
school’’ as “realists Bogdanov briefly (and in fact falsely) 
declaies that “the immanentist school is only an interme- 
diate form between Kantianism and .empino-criticism’’ 
(Empino-Monism, Bk III, p xxii) V Chernov writes “Gen- 
cially speaking, the immanentists approach positivism in 
only one aspect of then theory, in other aspects they go far 
beyond it’’ (Philosophical and Sociological Studies, p 37) 
Valentinov says that “the immanentist school clothed these 
(Machian) ideas in an unsuitable form and found them- 
selves in the blind alley of solipsism’’ (op cit , p 149) As 
you see, you pay your money and take your choice consti- 
tution and salmon mayonnaise, realism and solipsism Om 
Machians aie all aid to tell the plain and clear truth about 
the immanentists. 

The fact is that the immanentists are lank leactionaiies, 
open advocates of fideism, unadulterated in their obscui aut- 
ism There is not one of them who has not frankly made 
his more theoretical works on epistemology a defence of 
lehgion and a justification of meduevalism of one kind or 
another Leclair, in 1879, advocated his philosophy as one 
that sat'sfies “all the needs of a religiously inclined mind’’ 
(Der Realismns, etc , S 73) J Rehmke, in 1880, dedicated 
his “theory of knowledge’’ to the Protestant pastor Bie- 

* “Realists in modern pliilosophy— certain leprescntatives of the 
immanentist school who have emerged from Kantianism, the school 
of Mdch-Aveiiarius, and many other kindred movements — find that 
there arc absolutely no gionnds for rejecting the basis of naive real 
ism” (Studies, etc p 26) 
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tlermaiin and closed Ins book by preaching not a supei sen- 
sible God, but God as a ‘Teal concept” (it was for this lea- 
son presumably, that Ba/aiov ranked “ceitain” immanent- 
ists among the “leahsts”), and inoreovci the ‘‘objectivisa- 
tlon of this real concept is lelegatcd to practical life,” while 
Biedermann’s “Chiistian dogmatism” is declared to be a 
model of “scientific theology” (J Rehmke, Die Welt ah 
Wahrnehmunq und Begnff, Beilm 1880, S 312) Schuppe 
111 the Zeitschrift fur immaitente Philosophie assiiies us that 
though the immancn fists deny transcendentalism, God and 
the tutuie life do not come imdei this concept [Zeitschrift 
fur immanente Philosophic, Bd II, S 52) In his Ethik he 
insists on the “connection of the moral law with the 
metaphysical world conception” and condemns the separa- 
tion of the church from the state as a “senseless phrase” (Di 
Wilhelm Schuppe, Grundzuge der Ethik und Rechtsphilo- 
sophie, Breslau 1881, S 181, 325) Schubcrt-Soldern in his 
Grundlage einer Erkenntmstheorie deduces both the pre- 
existence ot the self before the body and the after-existence 
of the self after the body i e , the immortality of the soul 
(p 82), etc In Die soziale Fraqe, arguing against Bebel, he 
defends, together with “social reforms,” sulTrage based on 
class distinction, and says that the “Social-Democrats ignore 
the fact that without the divine gift of unhappiness there 
could be no happiness” (p 330), and theieupon laments the 
fact that mafeiialism “prevails” (p 242) “he who in oui 
time believes in a life beyond, or even in its possibility, is 
considered a fool” (ibid ) 

And Geimm Menshikovs like these, no less obscuiantists 
of the fust watei than Renouvier, live in lasting concubinage 
with the empiiio-crilicisls Then theoietical kinship is incon- 
testable Theie is no more Kantianism in the immanenlists 
than in Petzoldt or Pearson We saw above that thev them- 
selves icgard themselves as disciples of Hume and Berkeley, 
an opinion of the immanentists that is generally recognised 
in philosophical literatuie In order to show cleaily what 
epistemological piemises these comrades-in-arms of Mach 
and Avenarius pioceed fiom, we shall quote some funda- 
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mental theoretical propositions from the works ot im- 
manentists 

Leclair in 1879 had not yet invented tlie teim “imma- 
nent,” which really signifies “expciiential,” “given in expe- 
iiencc,” and which is just as spurious a label for concealing 
corruption as the labels of the European bourgeois paities 
In his first work, Leclair frankly and explicitly calls him- 
self a “critical idealist” (Der Realismus, etc , S 11,21, 206, 
etc) In this work he criticises Kant, as wc have aiicady 
seen, for his concessions to materialism, and clearly indi- 
cates his oiun path away from Kant to Fichte and Berkeley 
Leclair fights mateiialism in general and the tendency to- 
wards materialism displayed btf the majority of scientists m 
particular as mercilessly as Schuppe, Schubert-Soldern and 
Rehmke 

“If we return,” Leclair says, “to the standpoint of ciitical 
idealism, if we do not attribute a transcendental existence 
[i e , an existence outside of human consciousness] to nature 
or the processes of nature, then for the subject the aggregate 
of bodies and his own body, in so far as he can see and feel 
it, together with all its changes, will be a directly given 
phenomenon of spatially connected co-existences and succes 
sions in time, and the whole explanation of nature will re- 
duce itself to stating the laws of these co-existences and 
successions” (p 21) 

Back to Kantf — said tlie reactionaiy Neo-Kantians Back 
lo Fichte and Berkeleyl — is essentially what the reactionary 
immanentists are saving Foi Leclair. all that exists con- 
sists of “complexes of sensations” (p 38), while certain class- 
es of properties (Riyenschaften), which act upon our sense- 
oigans, he designates, foi example, by the Icttei M, and 
other classes, which act upon other objects of nature, by the 
letfei N (j> 1 50. etc ) Moreover, Leclair speaks ot natiiie as the 
“phenomena of the consciousness” (Bewu/Jtseinsphanonien) 
not of a single jierson, but ot “mankind” (jip 55-50) If we 
temember that Leclair published his book m Pi ague, where 
Mach was i)rofessor of physics, and that Leclair cites with 
lapliire only Mach’s Erhaltiinq der Arbeit which appeared 
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in 1872, the question involuntarily arises, ought we not to 
legard the advocate of fideism and the frank idealist Leclair 
as the true progenitor of the “original” philosophv ot Mach? 

As for Scluippe, who, according to Leclau,‘ arrived at 
the “same lesults,” he, as we have seen, really chums to 
defend “naive realism,” and in Ins Open Letter to Pi of 
Avenarius bitterly complains of the “established perversion 
of my [Sclinppe’s] theory of knowledge to subjective ideal- 
ism ” The true nature ot the ciude foigery which the im- 
mancntist Scluippe calls a defence ol realism is quite clear 
from his rejoinder to Wundt, who did not hesitate to class 
the immanentists with the Fichteans, the subjective idealists 
[Philosophische Studien, loc cit , S 386, 397, 407) 

“In iny case,” Schuppe retorts to Wundt, “the proposi- 
tion ‘being is consciousness’ means that consciousness 
wnthout the external woild is inconceivable, that the lattei 
belongs to the former, i e , the absolute connection (Zusain- 
mengehongkeit) of the one with the other, whicli I have 
so often asserted and explained and m which the two consti- 
tute the primal y w'hole ot being 

One must be extremely naive not to discern unadulterated 
subjective idealism m such “realism”’ Just think tVic exter- 
nal world “belongs to consciousness” and is m absolute con- 
nection with itl The poor professor was indeed slandered by 
the “established” practice of ranking him with the subjec- 
tive idealists! Such a philosophy completely coincides with 
Avenarius’ “piincipal co-ordination”, no reservations and 
protests on the part of Chernov and Valentinov can sunder 
them, both philosophies will be consigned together to the 
museum of leactionary fabiications of German protessor- 
doin As a curiosity once moie testifying to Valentinov’s lack 
ot judgment, let us note that he calls Schuppe a solipsist (it 
goes without saying that Schuppe vowed and swore that he 
was not a solipsist — and wrote articles specially dealing 

1 Beitrage zu enter monishs chert ErKenntntsthcone, Breslau, 1882, 
S 10 

^ Wilhelm Schuppe, “Dte tmntnnenle Philosophte ttiul Wilhelm 
Wundt,” Zeit<!chrtff fur immanrnte Philosophte. Bd If S 105 
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with this subject— just as vehemently as did Mach Pet/oldt 
and Co), and is higlily delighted with Ba/aiov’s’ai tide in 
the Sfudiesl I should like to translate into German Bazarov’s 
dictum that “sense-peiccption is the reality existing outside 
us” and toiwaid it to some moic or less intelligent imma- 
nentist He would emhiace and kiss Ba/arov as hrnitily as 
Ihe Schuppes, Ledairs and Sehuhert-Soldems einbiaced 
Mach and Avenarius For Bazaiov's dictum is the nlphn and 
ompga of the doctrines of the iminanentist sc) ooi 

And here, lastly, is Schubeit-Soldcrn ‘The maleiialism 
ol natural science,” the “metaphysics” of recognising the 
ol)|eclivc reality of the external woild, is the chief enemy of 
this philosopher [Grnndlaqen einer Erkenntmstheonc, Leip- 
zig 1884, p 31 and the whole of Chapter II Die Metaphijsik 
der Naiiiruyissenschaft) ‘‘Natural science abstracts trom all 
relations of consciousness” (p 52) — that is the chief evil 
(and that is just wdiat constitutes mateiiahsm') Foi the 
individual cannot escape from “sensations and, hence, fiom 
a state of consciousness” (pp 33-34) Of course, Scliubcrt- 
Soldein admitted in 1896, my standpoint is epistemological 
solipsism (Die soziale Frage, S x), but not “metaphysical,” 
not “piactical” solipsism “What is given us immediately 
IS sensations, complexes of constantly changing sensations” 
[Ueber Transzendenz des Objekts and Subjekts, S 73). 

“Marx took the mateiial process of pioduction,” says 
Schubert-Soldern, ‘‘as the cause of inner processes and mo- 
tives, in the same way (and just as falsely) as natural science 
regards the common [to humanity] external world as the 
cause ol the individual innci worlds” (Die soziale Frage, 
S xvin) That Marx’s histoiical materialism is connected 
with natural-hisloiical materialism and philosophical mate- 
rialism m general, it does not even occur to this comiade- 
in-aims of Mach to doubt 

‘‘Many, peihaps the majority, will be of the opinion that 
from the standpoint of epistemological solipsism no meta- 
physics IS possible, I e , that metaphysics is always trans- 
cendental Upon more mature reflection I cannot concur 
with this oyninon Ileie are my reasons The immediate 
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foundation of all that is given is the spiritual IsoliDsivji ^ 
nation, the central point of which is the individual sl'i'f 
Itne maividual realm of thought) with its body The riM of 
the world is inconceivable without this Self, just as this Self 
IS inconceivable without the rest of the woild With tho 
destruction of the individual Self the w’orld is also ainu 
hilated, which appears impossible — and with the destrucfion 
of the rest of the woild, nothing remains for my individual 
Self, for the latter can be separated from the woild only 
logically, but not in time and space Therefoic my individual 
Self must continue to exist after my death also, if the entire 
w^orld IS not to be annihilated with it. (ibid, p xxiii) 

The “piincipal co-ordmalion,” “complexes of sensations” 
and the lest of the Machian banalities render failliful service 
to the proper people I 

“ ..What IS the heieaftei (Jenseits) fiom the solipsist 
point of view? It is only a possible future cxpciience foi 
me ” (ibid ) “Spii dualism w’oiild be obliged to piove 
the existence of the Jenseits But at any rate the matciialism 
of natural science cannot be biought into the field against 
spn dualism, for this mateiialism, as we have seen is only 
one aspect ot the woild process within the all-embracing spm- 
tual connection” (=the “pnncipal co-oi dination”) (p xxiv) 

All this IS said in that philosophical introduction to Die 
sozinle Frage (1896) wherein Schubert-Soldcrn all the time 
appears arm in arm with Mach and Avcnaruis Only foi 
the handful of Russian Machians does Machism serve exclu- 
sively for purposes of intellectual prattle In its native 
country its rote as a flunkey to fldeism is openly pioclaimedi 


■1 WHITHER IS EMPIRIO-CRITICISM TENDING? 

Let us now cast a glance at the development of Machism 
after Mach and Avenarms We have seen that their philo- 
sophy IS a hash, a pot-pourri of contradictory and discon- 
nected epistemological pioposihons We must now examine 
how and whdhei, te, m what direction, fins philosophy is 
developing, foi this will help us to settle ceilain “disputable” 
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(lucbtions by ieferrin« to indisputable liistorical laeb. And 
indeed, in view of the eclecticism and incoherence of the 
inilial iihilosophical piemises of the trend we are examin- 
ing, vaiying intciprctalioiis of it and sfente disputes ovei 
pai liculars and Iritles aie absolntely inesdable but • lupino 
crilicism, like evei \ ideological cm rent, is a livirg thing, 
wliicli glows and develops, and tJie tael f/iaf if is glowing 
in one diiection or anolher will help us nioieth n amg nigir- 
nienls to sellle the bnsu question as to what 'he re d essence 
of this philosophy is We judge .i pei son not In what he 
says 01 thinks ot hiiusclt but bv Ins actions And we must 
lodge philosopheis not by the labels the\ give themselves 
(“positiMsm," the philosojihv ot ‘•pn.e experience, ‘mon- 
ism” 01 ‘‘empiiio-monism,” the “philosophs ot natuial 
science,' etc ) but b> the inannei in wlucli they actually 
settle tundamental theoretical questions, by then associates, 
by what they aie teaching and liy what the> have taught 
their disciples and followeis 

It IS this last question which interests us now Everything 
essential w^as said by Mach and Avenarius nioie than twenty 
yeais ago It was bound to become cleai in the interval how 
these “leadeis' weie understood by those who wanted to 
undei stand them, and whom they themselves (at least Mach, 
who has outlived his colleaguey legard as their successors 
To be specific, let us take those w'hcr themselves claim to be 
disciples of Mach and Avenarius (or then adherents) and 
whom Mach himselt tanks as such We shall thus obtain a 
pictuie ot empirio-criticism as a philosophical current, and 
not as a collection ot hteiaiy oddities 

In Mach’s Introduction to the Russian translation of the 
Analyse der Empfindungen, Hans Cornelius is recommended 
as a “young investigal,or” who is following “if not quite the 
same, at least very close paths” (p 4) In the text of the 
Analyse der Empfindungen Mach once again “mentions with 
pleasure the woiks” of Cornelius and others, “who have dis- 
closed the kernel of Avenaiius’ ideas and have developed 
them further” (p 40) Let us take Cornelius’ Einleitung in 
die Philosophic (German cd , 1903) and we find that its 
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author also speaks of his endeavour to follow in the foot- 
steps of Mach and Avenaiuis (pp via, 32) We have be- 
fore us then a disciple acknowledged by the teacher This 
disciple also begins with sensalions-elenients (pp 17, 24), 
categorically declaies that he confines himselt to experience 
(p vi), calls his views “consistent or epistemological empiri- 
cism” (p 335), emphatically condemns the “onc-sidedness” 
of idealism and the “dogmatism” of both the idealists and 
the mateiiahsls (p 129), vehemently denies the possible 
“misconception” (p 123) that his philosophy implies the 
recognition of the woild as existing in the mind of man, 
flirts with naive realism no less skill ally than Aveiiaiius, 
Scliuppe or Bazaiov (“a visual, as well as every other sensc- 
perceplion, is located wheie we find it, and only wheic we 
find it, that is to say, where the naive mind, untouclicd by 
a false philosophy, localises il ’ — p 125) — and this dis- 
ciple, acknowledged as such by his teachei, anives at im- 
mortaliti] and God Mateiiahsm — thunders this police sei- 
geant in a piofessoiial chair, I beg your pardon, this disciple 
of the “recent positivists” — conveits man into an automa- 
ton “It need hardly be said that together with the belief in 
the fieedom ol our decisions it destioj's all consideiations of 
the moral value of our actions and our responsibility lor 
this value Just as little loom is left for the idea of the 
continuation ol our life after death” (p 116) The final note 
of the book is “Education [of the youth stultified by this 
man of science, presumably] is necessaiy not only for action 
but above all . to inculcate veneration (Ehrfurcht) not 
for the tiansitory values of a fortuitous tradition, but foi 
the imperishable values of duty and beauty, for the divine 
(dem Gottlichen) within us and without” (p 357) 

Compaie this with Bogdanov’s assertion that “there is 
absolutely no room'’’ (Bogdanov’s italics) and “there cannot 
be any room”' for the idea of God, freedom of the will and 
immortality of the soul in Mach’s philosophy in view of his 
denial of every “Ihmg-in-itself” (p xii) While Mach in this 

* Quoted from Bogdanov’s introduction to the Russian translation 
of the Ano/j/se der lioipfindungcn — Trans. 
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same book (p 293) declares that “there is no Machiau philo- 
sophy,” and recommends not only the imiiianentists, but also 
Cornelius who had disclosed the kernel of Avenaiius’ ideas 1 
Thus, in the first place, Bogdanov absolutely does not knoio 
the “Machian philosophy” as a current which not only nes- 
tles under the wing ot lidcism, but which itself goes to the 
length of fideism In the second place, Bogdanov absolutely 
does not know the history of philosophy, for to associate 
a denial of the ideas mentioned above with a denial of the 
thing-in-itself is to insult the history of philosophy Will 
Bogdanov take it into his head to deny that all consistent 
followers of Hume, by rejecting eveiy kind of tliing-in-itself, 
do leave room lor these ideas? Has Bogdanov never heaid 
of the subjective idealists, who reject every kind of thing- 
in-itself and thereby make room for these ideas? ‘ There 
can be no room” for those ideas solely m a philosophy that 
teaches that nothing exists but perceptual being, that the 
world is mattei in motion, that the exteinal world, the physi- 
cal woild familiar to all, is the sole objective reality, i e , m 
the philosophy of materialism And it is for this, precisely 
loi this, that mateiialism is being combated by the imma- 
nentists retommended by Mach, by Mach’s disciple Corne- 
lius, and by modern professorial philosophy in general 

Our Macliians began to lepudiate Coinehus only alter this 
indecency h.id been pointed out to them Such repudiations 
are not woilh much Fiiediich Adler evidently has not been 
“warned,” and therefore recommends this Cornelius in a 
socialist journal {Der Kampf, 1908, No 5, p. 235 “a work that 
is easy to lead and highly to be commended”) Thiough the 
medium ot Machism, downright philosophical reactionaiies 
and preacheis of fideism are palmed ofl on the woikers as 
teachers I 

Petzoldt, without having been warned, detected the fal- 
sity in Coinehus but his method of combating this falsity 
IS a gem Listen to this. “To assert that the world is idea 
[as is asserted by the idealists — whom we aie combating, 
no joke I] has sense only when it implies that it is the idea 
of the predicator, or if you like, of all predicators, i e , that 
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its existence depends exclusively upon the thought ol thal 
individual oi ol those individuals, it exists only inasmuch 
as he thinks about il, and what he does not think of does 
not exist We, on the contiarj, make the world dependent 
not upon the thought ol an individual oi individuals, oi, to 
put it belter and dealer, not upon the act of thinking, oi 
upon any actual thought, but — and exclusively in the logical 
sense — upon thought in general The idealist confuses one 
with the othei, and the lesult is agnostic senii-solipsism, as 
Ave obseive it m Goinelius'’ (Eiiifiihrung, Bd 11, S 317) 

Stolypm’ denied the existence ol the tabinets noirsl Pel- 
/oldt annihilates the idealists It is tiuly astonishing how 
much this annihilation ol idealism resembles a lecominen- 
dalion to the idealists to exeicise moie skill in concealing 
then idealism To say that the world depends upon man’s 
thought IS pel veiled idealism To say that the svoild depends 
upon thought in geneial is recent positivism, ciitical leal- 
ism — in a woid, thoioughgoing bouigeois chailalanisml II 
Coinelius is an agnostic senu-solipsisl, Pet/oldt is a solipsist 
semi-agnostic You aie cracking a flea, gentlemen! 

Let us piocced In the second edition of his Erkenutnis 
and Irrtiim, Mach says “A systematic exposition [of Mach’s 
views], one to which in all its essentials I can subsciibe, is 
given by Piolessoi Dr Hans Klempelei ' [Die Erkenntnis- 
theorie der Naturforschung der Gegenwait, Leipzig 1905) 
Let us take Hans Number Two This prolessoi is an accred- 
ited disseminator of Machism, a pile of ai tides on Mach’s 
views in philosophical journals, both m Geiinan and in 
English, translations of woiks lecommcnded by Mach with 
introductions by Mach — in a word, the right hand of the 
“teacher ” Here are his views. . All my (outer and innei) 
experience, all my thoughts and aspiiations aie given me as 
a psychical process, as a pait of my consciousness ” (op. 
cit , p 18) “That which we call physical is a construction 
of psychical elements. .” (p 144) "'Subjective conviction, 

1 P A Stolypin (18(52-1911), Prune Minister and Minister of Home 
MTairs, notorious for the suppression of the revolution of 1906-07 
and the peiiod of brutal reaction that followed it — Tran? 
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not objective certainty (Gewifiheit) is the only attainable 
goal of any science . ” (p 9) (The italics are Kleinpeter’s, 
who adds the following remark “Something similar was 
already said by Kant in the Critique of Practical Reason ”) 
“The assumption that there are other minds is one which 
can never be conlirmed by experience ” (p 42) “I do not 
know . . whether, in general, there exist other selves out- 
side of myself” (p. 43) In Chapter II, § 5, entitled “Activity 
(Spontaneity) in Consciousness,” we read that ui the case ot 
the animal-automaton the succession ot ideas is purely 
mechanical The same is true of us when we dream “The 
quality of our consciousness in its normal state essentially 
differs from this It possesses a pioperty which these (the 
automata) entirely lack, and which it would he very ditfi- 
cult, to say the least, to explain mechanically or automati- 
cally the so-called self-activity of the Self Eveiy peison can 
dissever himselt fiom his states of consciousness, he can 
manipulate them, can make them stand out more clearly or 
force them into the background, can analyse them, compare 
various parts, etc All this is a fact of (immediate) expeii- 
eiice Our Self is therefore essentially different from the 
sum-total of the states ot consciousness and cannot he put 
as an equivalent of it Sugar consists of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen, were we to attiibute a soul to it, then by anal- 
ogy it would have to possess the faculty ot diiecting the 
movement ot the hydrogen, oxygen and carbon at will” (pp 
29-30) § 4 of the following chapter is headed “The Act 
of Cognition — an Act of Will (Willensliandlung) ” “It must 
he regarded as definitely established that all my psychical 
experiences are divisible into two large mam groups com- 
pulsory acts and deliberate acts To the former belong all 
impressions of the external world . (p 47) “That it is 
possible to advance several theories regarding one and the 
same realm of facts is as well known to physicists as it 
IS incompatible with the premises of an absolute theory of 
knowledge And this fact is also linked with the volitional 
chatacter of our thought, it also implies that our volition is 
not bound by external circumstances” (p 50) 

15—781 
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Now judge how bold Bogdanov was in asserting that in 
Mach’s philosophy “there is absolutely no room for free 
will,” when Mach himself recommends such a specimen as 
Klempeterl We have already seen that the latter does not 
attempt to conceal either his own idealism or Mach’s In 
1898-99 Kleinpeler wrote “Hertz proclaims the same sub- 
jectivist view [i e , as Mach] of the nature of our concepts . 

If Mach and Heitz [with what j’ustice Kleinpeter here impli- 
cates the famous physicist we shall soon see] deserve credit 
from the standpoint of idealism for having emphasised the 
subjective origin of all our concepts and of the connections 
between them — and not only of certain individual ones — 
from the standpoint of empiricism they deserve no less credit 
tor having acknowledged that experience alone, as a court 
entirely independent of thought, can solve the question as 
.to their correctness” [Archw fur systematische Philosophic, 
Bd V, 1898-99, S 169-70) In 1900 he wrote that in spite 
of all the points on which Mach differs fiom Kant and 
Berkeley, “they at any rate are moie akin to him than the 
metaphysical empiricism prevailing in natural science [i e , 
materialism! The professor does not like to call the devil 
by name] which is indeed the main target of Mach’s attacks” 
{op cit , Bd VI, S 87) In 1903 he wrote “The starling point 
of Berkeley and Mach is irrefutable Mach completed 
what Kant began” (Kantstudien, Bd. VIII, 1903, S 314, 274) 
In the preface to the Russian edition of the Analyse der 
Empfindungen, Mach also mentions T Ziehen, “who is fol- 
lowing, if not the same, at least very close paths ” We take 
Professor T Ziehen’s book (Psychophysiologische Erkertnt- 
nistheone, Jena 1898) and find that the author refers to 
Mach, Avenarius, Schuppe, and so forth in the very intro- 
rluclion Here therefore we again have a case of a disciple 
acknowledged by the teacher The “recent” theory of Ziehen 
IS that only the “mob” is capable of believing that “real 
objects evoke our sensations” (p 3) , and that “over the por- 
tals of the theory of knowledge there can be no other in- 
scription than the words of Berkeley: ‘The external obj'ects 
subsist not by themselves, but exist in our minds!’ ” (p 5) 
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“What IS given us is sensations and ideas Both aie embraced 
by the word psychical Non-psychical is a word devoid of 
meaning” (p 100) The laws of nature aie iclations not of 
material bodies but of “reduced sensations” (p 104 This 
“new” concept — “reduced sensations” — contains everything 
that IS original in Ziehen’s Beikeleianisml) 

Petzoldt repudiated Ziehen as an idealist as far back as 
1904 in the second volume of his Einfuhrung, etc (pp 
298-301) By 1906 he had alieady included Cornelius, Klein- 
peler, Ziehen and Verworn {Das Welt problem, S 137, Fuss- 
note) in the list of idealists or psychomomsts In the case 
of all these worthy professors, you see, there is a “miscon- 
ception” in their interpretations “of the views of Mach and 
Avenarius” (ibid ) 

Poor Mach and AvenanusI Not only were they slandered 
by their enemies for idealism and “even” (as Bogdanov 
expresses it) solipsism, but their very friends, disciples and 
followers, expert professors, also understood their teacheis 
pervertedly, in an idealist sense If empirio-cnticism is de- 
veloping into idealism, that by no means demonstrates the 
radical falsity of its muddled Berkeleian basic premises God 
forbidl It IS only a slight “misconception,” m the Nozdriev- 
Petzoldt^ sense of the term 

The funniest thing of all perhaps is that Petzoldt him- 
self, the guardian of purity and innocence, firstly, “supple- 
mented” Mach and Avenarius with his “logical a prion” and, 
secondly, coupled them with Wilhelm Schuppe, the vehicle 
of fideism 

Had Petzoldt been acquainted with Mach’s English adher- 
ents he would have had very considerably to extend the 
list of Machians who had lapsed (because of a “misconcep- 
tion”) into idealism We have already referred to Karl Pear- 
son, whom Mach praised, as an unadulterated idealist Here 
are the opinions of two other “slanderers” who say the same 
thing of Pearson. “Professor Pearson is merely echoing a 
doctrine first given clear utterance by the truly great Berke- 

^ Nozdnev, a character la Gogol’s Dead Souls — Trans. 
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ley" (Howard V. Knox, Maul, 1897, V^ol VI , p 205) “TJieie 
can be no doubt that Mr Pcaisoji is an idealist in the strictest 
sense of the word” (Georf?es hodicr, Remie pliilosopJuque, 
1888, 11, Vol 26, p 200) The English idealist, William Clif- 
ford, whom Mach regards as “coming very close” to his 
philosophy {Analyse der Empfmdungen, S 8), must be con- 
sidered a teacher rather than a disciple of Mach, for 
Clifford’s philosophical works appealed in the 'seventies 
Here the ‘hnisconception" is due to Mach himself, who in 
1901 ‘'failed to notice” the idealism m Clifford’s doctrine 
that the world is “mind-stuff,” a “social object,” a “highly 
organised experience,” and so forth ^ For a characteiisa- 
tion of the charlatanism of the German Macluans, it is suf- 
ficient to note that Klempeter m 1905 elevated this idealist 
to the rank of toundei ot the “epistemology ot modem 
science”! 

On page 284 of the Analyse der Empfmdungen, Mach 
mentions the “kindred” (to Buddhism and Machism) Ameri- 
can philosopher, Paul Cams Cams, who regards himself as 
an “admirer and personal friend” of Mach, edits in Chicago 
The Monist, a journal devoted to philosophy, and The Open 
Court, a journal devoted to the propagation of religion 
“Science is divine levelation,” say the editois ot this 
populai little journal, and they express the opinion that 
science can bung about a relorm of the church that 
will retain “all that is tiue and good in religion” Mach 
is a regular contiibutoi to The Monist and publishes in 
it individual chapteis fioin his latest works Cams cor- 
rects Mach “ever so little” a la Kant, and declares that Mach 
“is an idealist or, as we would say, a subjectivist ” “There 
are, no doubt, differences between Mach’s views and 
mine,” although “I at once lecognised in him a kindied 

1 W K Gli*Torcl, Lectures and Essays, 3rd ed , London, 1901, Vol 
II, pp 55, 65, 69 “On this point I agree entirely with Berkeley and 
not with Mr Spencer” (p 58), “The object, then, is a set of changes 
in my consciousness, and not anything out of it” (p 52) 
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spirit ‘ Oui Monism,” says Carus, ‘‘is not materialistic, not 
spiritualistic, not agnostic, it merely means consistency ... it 
takes experience as its basis and employs as method the 
systematic forms of the relations of experience” (evidently 
a plagiarism from Bogdanov’s Empmo-Momsm^) Carus’ 
motto is “Not agnosticism, but positive science, not mysti- 
cism, but clear thinking, not super-naturalism not material- 
ism, but a monistic view of the world, not a dogma, but reli- 
gion, not creed, but faith ” And in conformity with this motto 
Cams preaches a “new theology,” a “scientific theology,” or 
theonomy, which denies the literalness of the bible but in- 
sists that “all truth is divine and God reveals himself in 
science as he does in history It should be remarked that 
Klempetcr, in his book on the theory of knowledge of mod- 
ern science already referied to, recommends Cams, togeth- 
er with Ostwald, Avenaiius and the immanentists (pp 151- 
52) When Haeckel issued his theses for a Monistic Alliance, 
Carus vigorously opposed him on the ground that, first, 
Haeckel vainly attempts to refute aprionsm, which is “quite 
in keeping with scientific philosophy”, second, that Haeckel’s 
doctiinc of determinism “excludes the possibility of free 
will”, third, that Haeckel is mistaken “in emphasising the 
one-sided view of the natuiatist against the traditional con- 
servatism of the churches Thus he appears as an enemy to 
the existing chinches instead of rejoicing at their higher 
development into a new and truer interpretation of their 
dogmas ” (ibid , Vol XVI, 1906, pp 121-22) Carus him- 
self admits that “I appear reactionary to many freethinkers 
who blame me for not joining their chorus in denouncing 
all religion as superstition” (p 355) 

It is quite evident that we have here a leader of a gang 
of American literal y fakers who are engaged in doping the 
people with religious opium Mach and Kleinpeter joined 
this gang evidently as the result of a slight “misconception ” 

• Tlii Momst, Chicago, Vol XVI, July 1906, P Cams, ‘ Professor 
Mach’s Philosophy,” pp 320, 345, 333 The article is a reply to an 
article hv Kleinpeter which appeared in the same journal 

2 Ibid, Vol XIH, p 24 et seq , Theology as a Science 
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5 A BOGDANOV’S EMPIRIO MONISM 

“I personally,” writes Bogdanov of himself, ‘‘know so 
far of only one empirio-monist in literature — a certain 
A Bogdanov But I know him very well and can answer 
for it that his views fully accord with the sacramental for- 
mula of the primacy of ‘nature’ over ‘mind ’ To wit, he re- 
gards all that exists as a continuous chain of development, 
the lower links of which are lost in the ‘chaos, of elements,’ 
while the higher links, known to us, represent the experi- 
ence of men [Bogdanov’s italics] — psychical and, still higher, 
physical experience This experience, and the knowledge re- 
sulting therefrom, correspond to what is usually called 
mind” {Empino-Monism, Bk III, p xii) 

The “sacramental” formula here ridiculed by Bogdanov 
is Engels’ well-known proposition, which Bogdanov however 
diplomatically evades! We do not differ from Engels, oh, no! 

But let us examine more carefully Bogdanov’s own sum- 
mary of this famous “empirio-monism” and “substitution ” 
The physical world is called the experience of men and it is 
declared that physical experience is “higher” in the chain 
of development than psychical But this is utter nonsense! 
And it IS precisely the kind of nonsense that is characteristic 
of all idealist philosophies It would be farcical to class this 
“system” of Bogdanov’s as materialism With me, too, he 
says, nature is primary and mind secondary If Engels’ de- 
finition IS to be thus construed, then Hegel is also a mate- 
rialist, for with him, too, psychical experience (under the 
title of the absolute idea) comes first, then folliow, “higher 
up,” the physical world, nature, and, lastly, human knowl- 
edge, which through nature apprehends the absolute idea 
Not a single idealist will deny the primacy of nature taken 
in this sense, for it is not a genuine primacy, since in fact 
nature is not taken as the immediately given, as the starting 
point of epistemology Nature is in fact reached as the result 
of a long process, though abstraction of the “psychical ” It 
is immaterial what these abstractions are called whether 
absolute idea, universal self, world will, and so on and so 
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forth. These terms distinguish the different varieties of ideal- 
ism, and such varieties exist in countless numbers The es- 
sence of idealism is that the psychical is taken as the starting 
point; from it external nature is deduced, and only then is 
the ordinary human consciousness deduced fiom nature 
Hence, tins pi unary “psychical” always turns out to be a 
lifeless abstraction concealing a diluted theology For in- 
stance, everybody knows what a human idea is, but an idea 
independent of man and prior to man, an idea in the ab- 
stract, an absolute idea, is a theological invention of the 
idealist Hegel Everybody knows what human sensation is, 
but sensation independent of man, sensation prior to man, 
IS nonsense, a lifeless abstraction, an idealist artifice And 
it IS precisely to such an idealistic artifice that Bogdanov re- 
sorts when he erects the following ladder 

1) The chaos of “elements” (we know that no other hu- 
man concept lies back of the term “element” save sensa- 
tion) 

2) The psychical expeiience of men 

3) The physical experience of men 

4) “The knowledge emerging therefrom ” 

Theie are no sensations (human) without man Hence, 
the first rung of this ladder is a lifeless idealist abstraction 
As a matter of fact, what we have heie is not the usual and 
familial human sensations, but fictitious sensations, no- 
body's sensations, sensations in general, divine sensations — 
just as the ordinary human idea became divine with Hegel 
when it was divorced from man and man’s brain 

So away with the first rung! 

Away also with the second rung, for the psychical before 
the physical (and Bogdanov places the second rung before 
the third) is something unknown to man or science The 
physical realm existed before the psychical could have ap- 
peared, for the latter is the highest product of the highest 
forms of organic matter Bogdanov’s second rung is also a 
lifeless abstraction, it is thought without brain, human rea- 
son divorced from man 

Only when we throw out the first two rungs, and only 
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tl\en, can we obtain a picture of the world that truly corre- 
sponds to science and materialism To wit’ 1) the physical 
world exists independentlij of the mind of man and existed 
long prior to man, prior to any “human experience”, 2) the 
psychical, the mmd, etc , is the highest product of matter 
(i e, the physical), it is a function of that particularly com- 
plex fragment of matter called the human brain. 

“The realm of substitution,” writes Bogdanov, “coincides 
with the lealm of physical phenomena; for the psychical 
phenomena we need substitute nothing, because they are 
immediate complexes” (p xxxix) 

And this precisely is idealism, for the psychical, i e , 
consciousness, idea, sensation, etc , is taken as the imme- 
diate and the physical is deduced from it, substituted for it 
The world is the non-ego created by the ego, said Fichte 
The world is absolute idea, said Hegel The world is will, 
said Schopenhauer The world is conception and idea, said 
the immanentist Rehmke Being is consciousness, said the 
iminanentist Scliuppe The physical is a substitution for the 
psychical, says Bogdanov One must be blind not to perceive 
the identical idealist essence iindei these various verbal 
cloaks 

“Let us ask oiii selves the lollowing question,” writes 
Bogdanov in Book I ot Empirio-Monism (pp 128-29) 
“What is a ‘living being,’ for instance, ‘man’?” And he 
answers “Man is primarily a definite complex of immediate 
experiences [Mark, “primarily”^ Then, in the further 
development of expeiience, ‘man’ becomes both for himself 
and for others a physical body amidst othei physical 
bodies ’’ 

Why, this IS a sheer “complex” of absurdities, fit only 
for deducing the immortality of the soul, or the idea of God, 
and so foith Man is primarily a complex of immediate 
expeiiences and m the course of further development be- 
comes a physical body I That means that there are “im- 
mediate expeiiences” without a physical body, prior to a 
physical body' What a pity that this magnificent philosophy 
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lias not yet found acceptance in our theological seminanesi 
There its merits would have been fully appreciated 

“ .We have admitted that ‘physical nature’ itself is a 
product [Bogdanov’s italics] of complexes of an immediate 
chaiacter (to which ‘psychical’ co-ordinations also belong), 
that it is the reflection of such complexes in others, analo- 
gous to them, but of the most complex type (m the socially- 
organised experience of living beings)” (p 146) 

A philosophy which teaches that physical nature itself 
IS a product, is a philosophy of the priests pure and simple 
And its character is in no wise altered by the fact that 
personally Bogdanov emphatically lepudiates all lehgion 
Duhring was also an atheist, he even proposed to prohibit 
lehgion in his “sociahtarian” order Nevertheless, Engels 
was absolutely right in pointing out that Duhring’s “system” 
could not make ends meet without religion The same is true 
of Bogdanov, with the essential diffeience that the quoted 
passage is not a chance inconsistency but the veiy essence 
of his “enipii lo-inonism” and of all his “substitution” If 
nature is a product, it is obvious that it can be a product 
only of something that is greater, richer, broader, mightier 
than nature, of something that exists, for in order to “pro- 
duce” nature, it must exist independently of nature That 
means that something exists outside nature, something which 
moreover produces nature In plain language this is called 
God The idealist philosophers have always sought to change 
this latter name, to make it more abstract, more vague and 
at the same time (for the sake of plausibility) to bring it 
nearer to the “psychical,” as an “immediate complex,” as 
the immediately given which requires no proof Absolute 
idea, universal spirit, woild will, “general substitution’* of 
the psychical for the physical, are difTcrent formulations of 
one and the same idea Eveiv man knows, and science in- 
vestigates, idea, spiiit, will, the psychical, as a function of 
the normally opeiating human brain To divoice this func- 
tion from substance organised in a definite way, to conveit 
this function into a universal, general abstraction, to “sub- 
stitute” this abstraction for the whole of physical nature. 
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this IS the raving of philosophical idealism and a mockery of 
science 

Materialism says that the “socially-organised experience 
of living beings” is a product of physical nature, a result of 
a long development of the latter, a development from a state 
of physical natui e when no society, organisation, experience, 
or living beings existed or could have existed Idealism says 
that physical nature is a product of this experience of living 
beings, and m saying this, idealism is equating (if not sub- 
ordinating) natui e to God For God is undoubtedly a prod- 
uct of the socially-organised expenence of living beings 
No matter from what angle you look at it, Bogdanov’s 
philosophy contains nothing but a reactionary muddle 

Bogdanov thinks that to speak of the social organisation 
of experience is “cognitive socialism” (Bk III, p xxxiv) This 
is insane twaddle If socialism is thus regarded, the Jesuits 
are ardent adherents of “cognitive socialism,” for the basis 
of their epistemology is divinity as “socially-organised 
experience ” And there can be no doubt that Catholicism is 
a socially-organised experience, only, it reflects not objec- 
tive truth (which Bogdanov denies, but which science re- 
flects), but the exploitation of the ignorance of the masses 
by definite social classes 

But why speak of the Jesuits I We find Bogdanov’s 
“cognitive socialism” m its entirety among the immanentists, 
so beloved ot Mach Leclair regaids nature as the conscious- 
ness of “mankind” {Der Reahsmiis, S 55), and not of the 
individual The bouigeois philosopheis will serve you up 
any amount of such Fichtean cognitive socialism Schuppe 
also emphasises das genensche, das gattungsmdfiige Moment 
des Bewu/itseins (Vierteljahrssclmft fur wissenschafthche 
Plnlosophie, Bd XVII, S 379-80) , i e , the general, the 
generic factor of consciousness To think that philosophical 
idealism vanishes by substituting the consciousness of man- 
kind for the consciousness of the individual, or the socially- 
organised experience for the experience of one person, is 
like thinking that capitalism will vanish by replacing one 
capitalist by a j’oint stock company 
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Our Russian Machians, Yushkevich and Valentinov, echo 
the materialist Rakhmetov in asserting that Bogdanov is an 
idealist (at the same time foully abusing Rakhmetov him- 
self) But they could not stop to think where this idealism 
came from They make out that Bogdanov is an individual 
and chance phenomenon, an isolated case This is not true 
Bogdanov personally may think that he has invented an 
“original” system, but one has only to compare him with 
the afore-mentioned disciples of Mach to realise the falsity 
of such an opinion The difference between Bogdanov and 
Cornelius is far less than the difference between Cornelius 
and Cams The difference between Bogdanov and Cams is 
less (as far as their philosophical systems are concerned, 
of course, and not the deliberateness of their reactionary 
implications) than the difference between Cams and Ziehen, 
and so on Bogdanov is only one of the manifestations of 
that “socially-organised experience” which testifies to the 
growth of Machism into idealism Bogdanov (we are here, 
of couise, speaking exclusively of Bogdanov as a phil- 
osopher) could not have come into God’s world had the doc- 
trines of his teacher Mach contained no “elements” of 
Berkeleianism And I cannot imagine a more “terrible venge- 
ance” on Bogdanov than to have his Empino-Momsm 
translated, say, into German and presented for review to 
Leclair and Schubert-Soldern, Cornelius and Kleinpeter, 
Cams and Pillon (the French collaborator and disciple of 
Renouvier) The compliments that would be paid by these 
comrades-in-arms and, at times, direct followers of Mach to 
the “substitution” would be much more eloquent than their 
arguments 

However, it would scarcely be correct to regard Bogda- 
nov’s philosophy as a finished and static system In the nine 
years from 1899 to 1908, Bogdanov has gone through four 
stages in his philosophical peregrinations At the beginning 
he was a “natural-historical” materialist (i e., semi-con- 
sciously and instinctively faithful to the spirit of science) 
His Fundamental Elements of the Historical Outlook on 
Nature bears obvious traces of that stage The second stage 
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was the “energetics” of Ostwald, which was so fashionable 
in the latter ’nineties, a muddled agnosticism which at times 
stumbled into idealism From Ostwald (the title page of 
Ostwald’s Vorlesungen uber Naturphilosophie beais the in- 
scription “Dedicated to E Mach”) Bogdanov went over to 
Mach, that is, he borrowed the fundamental premises of a 
subjective idealism that is as inconsistent and muddled as 
Mach’s entire philosophy The fourth stage is an attempt to 
eliminate some of the contradictions of Machism, and to 
cieate a semblance of objective idealism “The theory of 
general substitution” shows that Bogdanov has desciibed 
a curve of almost ISO*^ from his starting position Is this 
stage of Bogdanov’s philosophy more remote or less remote 
from dialectical materialism than the previous stages? If 
Bogdanov remains in one place, then he is, of course, more 
remote If he keeps moving along the same curve in which 
he has been moving for the last nine years, he is less remote 
He now has only one serious step to make in order to re- 
turn once moie to materialism, namely, universally to 
discard his whole universal substitution Foi this universal 
substitution gathers into one Chinese pigtail all the trans- 
gressions of half-hearted idealism and all the weaknesses 
of consistent subjective idealism, just as (si licet parva com- 
ponere magnisf — if it is permissible to compaie the great 
with the smalt) Hegel’s “absolute idea” gathered together all 
the contradictions of Kantian idealism and all the weaknes- 
ses of Fichteanism. Feuerbach had to make only one seiious 
step in order to return to materialism, namely, universally 
to discard, absolutely to eliminate, the absolute idea, that 
Hegelian “substitution of the psychical” for physical nature 
Feuerbach cut off the Chinese pigtail of philosophical ideal- 
ism, in other words, he took nature as the basis without any 
“substitution” whatever 

We must wait and see whether the Chinese pigtail of 
Machian idealism will go on growing for much longer 
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<) THE “THEORY OF SYMBOLS” (OR HIEROGLYPHS) 

AND THE CRHICISM OF HELMHOLTZ 

As a supplement to what has been said aliove of the 
idealists as the comrades-m-arms of and successois to em- 
pino-criticism, it will be appropriate to dwell on the charac- 
ter of the Machian ciiticism ot certain philosophical propo- 
sitions touched upon in our hteratuie For instance, our 
Machian would-be Marxists fastened with glee on Plekha- 
nov’s “hieroglyphs,” that is, on the theory that man’s sensa- 
tions and ideas are not copies of real things and processes 
of nature, not their images, but conventional signs, symbols, 
hieroglyphs, and so on Bazarov ridicules this hieroglyphic 
materialism, and, it should be stated, he would be right in 
doing so if he i ejected hieroglyphic materialism in favour of 
non-hicroglyphic materialism But Bazarov here again re- 
sorts to a sleight-of-hand and palms off his renunciation 
of materialism as a criticism of “hieroglyphism ” Engels 
speaks iieithei of symbols nor of hieroglyphs, but of copies, 
photographs, images, mirror-reflcctions of things Instead of 
pointing out the erroneousness of Plekhanov’s deviation 
iiom Engels’ formulation of materialism, Bazarov uses 
Plekhanov’s error in order to conceal Engels’ truth fioiii the 
leader 

To make clear both Plekhanov’s eiior and Bazarov’s 
confusion we shall refer to an inipoitant advocate of the 
“theory of symbols” (calling a symbol a hieroglyph changes 
nothing), Helmholtz, and shall see how he was criticised by 
the materialists and by the idealists in conjunction with the 
Machians 

Helmholtz, a scientist of the first magnitude, was as 
inconsistent in philosophy as are the great majority of 
scientists He tended toward Kantianism, but in his episte- 
mology he did not adhere even to these views consistently 
Here for instance are some passages on the subject of the 
correspondence of ideas and objects from his Handbuch 
der physiologischen Optik “I have designated sensations 
as merely symbols for the relations of the external world and 
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1 have denied that they have any similarity or equivalence 
to what they represent” (p 442) This is agnosticism, but 
on the same page further on we read “Our concepts and 
ideas are effects wrought on our nervous system and oui 
consciousness by the objects that are conceived and appre- 
hended ” This IS materialism But Helmholtz is not clear as 
to the relation between absolute and relative truth, as is 
evident fiom his subsequent remarks For instance, a little 
further on he says “I therefore think that there can be no 
possible meaning in speaking of the truth of our ideas save 
as a practical truth. Our ideas of things cannot be anything 
but symbols, natural signs for things, which we learn to use 
in order to regulate our movements and actions When we 
have learned to read these symbols rightly we are in a posi- 
tion with their aid to direct our actions so as to achieve the 
desired result ” This is not coriect Helmholtz here lapses 
into subjectivism, into a denial of objective reality and ob- 
jective truth And he arrives at a flagrant untruth when he 
concludes the paragraph with the words “An idea and the 
object it represents obviously belong to two entirely different 
worlds” Only the Kantians thus divoicc idea from reality, 
consciousness from nature However, a little further on we 
lead “As to the properties of the objects of the external 
world, a little icflcction will show that all the properties we 
may attribute to them merely signify the effects wrought by 
them either on our senses or on other natural objects” 
(p 445) Here again Helmholtz reverts to the materialist 
position Helmholtz. was an inconsistent Kantian, now recog- 
nising a prion laws of thought, now tending towaids the 
“transcendental reality” of time and space (i e , to a mate- 
iialist conception of them), now deiiving human sensations 
from external objects, which act upon our sense-organs, and 
now declaring sensations to be only symbols, i e , certain 
arbitrary signs divorced from the “entirely different” world 
of the things signified (c/ Viktor Heyf elder, Ueber den 
Begriff der Erfahrung bei Helmholtz, Berlin 1897) 

This IS how Helmholtz expressed his views in a speech 
delivered in 1878 on “Facts in Perception” (“a noteworthy 
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pronouncement from the realistic camp,” as Leclan chaiac- 
terised this speech) “Our sensations are indeed effects 
wrought by external causes in our organs, and the manner 
in which such effects manifest themselves, of course, de- 
pends very essentially on the nature ot the apparatus on 
which these effects are wrought Inasmuch as the quality 
ot our sensation informs us of the properties of the external 
action by which this sensation is produced, the latter can 
be regarded as its sign (Zeichen), but not as ds image Foi 
a ceitam resemblance to the object imaged is demanded ot 
an image But a sign need not resemble that of which 
it is a sign ” {Vortrage und Reden, 1884, 13d II, S 226) 
If sensations are not images of things, but only signs oi 
symbols, which do “not resemble” them, then llelmhollz’s 
initial materialist premise is undermined, the existence of 
external objects becomes subject to doubt, lor signs or sym- 
bols may quite possibly indicate imaginary objects, and 
everybody is familiar with instances of such signs or sym- 
bols Helmholtz, following Kant, attempts to draw some- 
thing like an absolute boundary between the “phenomenon” 
and the “thing-m-itself ” Helmholtz harbouis an insuperable 
prejudice against straightforward, clear, and open material- 
ism But a little further on he says “I do not see how one 
could refute a system even of the most extreme subjective 
idealism that chose to regard life as a dream One might 
declare it to be highly improbable and unsatisfactory — I 
myself would in this case subscribe to the severest expres- 
sions of dissent — yet it could be constructed consistently 
The realistic hypothesis, on the contrary, trusts the evidence 
(Aussage) of ordinary self-obseivation, according to which 
the changes of perception that follow a certain action have 
no psychical connection with the preceding impulse of voli- 
tion This hypothesis regards eveiything that seems to be 
substantiated by our everyday perception, viz , the material 
world outside of us, as existing independently of our ideas ” 
(Pp 242-43.) “Undoubtedly, the realistic hypothesis is the 
simplest we can construct; it has been tested and verified in 
an extremely broad field of application; it is sharply defined 
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in its several parts and, Iheietoie, it is in the highest degiee 
useful and fruitful as a basis of action” (p 243) Helmholtz’s 
agnosticism also resembles “shamefaced materialism,” with 
certain Kantian twists, in distinction to Huxley’s Berkeleian 
twists 

Albrecht Ran, a follower of Feuerbach, therefore vigor- 
ously criticises Helmholtz’s theory ot symbols as an in- 
consistent deviation from “realism ” Helmholtz’s basic view, 
says Rau, is a leahslic hypothesis, according to which “we 
apprehend the objective propcities ot things with the help 
ot our senses The theoiy of symbols cannot be reconciled 
with such a view (which, as we have seen, is wliolly mate- 
iialist), for It implies a certain distrust of perception, a dis- 
trust of the evidence of our sense-organs It is beyond doubt 
that an image cannot wholly resemble the model, but an 
image is one thing, a symbol, a conventional sign, another 
The image inevitably and ot necessity implies the objective 
reality ot that which it “images ” “Conventional sign,” sym- 
bol, hieioglyph are concepts which introduce an entirely 
unnecessary element of agnosticism Albrecht Rau, therefoie, 
IS perfectly right in saying that Helmholtz’s theoiy of sym- 
bols pays tribute to Kantianism “Had Helmholtz,” says 
Rau, “remained true to his realistic conception, had he 
consistently adhered to the basic principle that the propei- 
ties of bodies express the relations of bodies to each other 
and also to us, he obviously would have had no need of 
the whole theory [of symbols] , he could then have said, 
briefly and clearly the sensations which are produced in us 
by things are reflections of the nature of those things” (ibid , 
p 320) 

That is the way a materialist criticises Helmholtz He 
rejects Helmholtz’s hieroglyphic or symbolic materialism oi 
semi-materialism in the name of Feuerbach’s consistent 
materialism 

The idealist Leclair (a representative of the “immanentist 
school,” so dear to Mach’s heart and mind) also accuses 


1 Albroclit Rail, hmpfliulen und Denken, GicBpii 1896, S 304 
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Helmholtz oi inconsistency, ol wavering between mateiial- 
ism and spiritualism. {Der Realismus etc , S 154 ) But foi 
Leclaii the theoiy ol symbols is not insulficiently material- 
istic but too matcualistic Leclair says “Helmholtz thinks 
that the perceptions ol our consciousness olFer sutficienl 
support for the cognition ol sequence in time as well as ol 
the identity or non-idenhty ol tiaiiscendenlal causes This 
in Helmholtz’s opinion is sufficient foi the a'SUiiiption ami 
cognition ol law in the lealm ol the transci ndeiital ’ (i e , 
111 the realm of the objectively real) (p 33) And Leclair 
thunders against this “dogmatic prejudice ol Ilehnholtz’s” 
“Beikeley’s God,” he exclaims, “as the hypothetical cause 
of the confoimity to natural law ol the ideas m oui mind 
IS at least just as capable ol satisfying our need of causality 
as a world of external objects ” (p 34) “A consistent 
application ol the theory ol symbols can achieve nothing 
without a geneious admixture of vulgai realism” (i e , mate- 
1 lalism) (p 35) 

This IS how a “ciitical idealist" criticised Helmholtz loi 
his mateiialism in 1879 Twenty yeais later, m his aiticle 
“The Fundamental Views of Einst Mach and Heinrich 
Hertz on Physics,”* Klempeter, the disciple of Mach so 
highly piaised by his leachei, refuted in the following wav 
the “antiquated” Helmholtz with the aid of Mach's “lecent” 
philosophy Let us for the moment leave Hertz (who, in fact, 
was as inconsistent as Helmholtz) and examine Kleinpeter’s 
compaiison of Mach and Ilelmholt/ Having quoted a num- 
ber of passages from the works of both writers, and having 
particulaily stressed Mach’s well-known statement to the 
elTect that bodies aie mental symbols for complexes of 
sensations and so on, Klempeter says 

“If we follow Helmholtz’s line of thought, we shall en- 
counter the following fundamental premises 

“1) There exist objects of the external world 

“2) A change in these objects is inconceivable without 
the action of some cause (which is thought of as real) 

* Archiv fUr sysiematisclie Philosopine, Bd V, 64 

lb— 781 
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‘3) ‘Cause, accoidiiig to the oiiginal meaning oi the 
woid, IS the unchangeable lesidue oi being behind the 
changing plienomena, namel}', substance and the law of its 
action, loice’ [The quotation is taken by Kleinpeter from 
Helmholtz ] 

“4) It IS possible to deduce all phenomena liom then 
causes in a logicallj strict and uniquely determined inannei 

“5) The achievement ol this end is equivalent to the 
possession of objective tiuth, the acquisition (Erlanguny) of 
which IS thus legal ded as conceivalde’ (p 163) 

Rendered indignant by these picmises, by then contia- 
diclonness and then ci cation ol insoluble pioblems, Klein- 
peler lemaiks that Helmholtz docs not hold stiictly to these 
views and sometimes employs “turns of speech which aie 
somewhat suggestive ot Mach’s puiely logical understanding 
ol such words” as mattei, lorce, causality, etc 

“It IS not difficult to find the source ol our dissatisf.ic- 
tion with Ilelinholt/, il w'e recall Mach’s fine, cleai woids 
The false uiidei standing ol the woids mass, foice, etc , is the 
basic weakness ot Helmholtz s whole aigument These are 
only concepts, pioducts of our imagination (and not realities 
existing outside of thought) We aie not even in a position to 
know such things From the obseivation of our senses we 
are in geneial unable, owing to then impel fection, to make 
a single uniquely determined conclusion We can nevei as- 
sert, tor instance, that upon leading a certain scale (durch 
Ablaen einer Skahi) we shall obtain a definite figuie Iheie 
aie always, within ceitain limits, an infinite numbei of pos- 
sible figuies all equally compatible with the lads of the 
obseivation And to have knowledge ot something real lying 
outside us — that is for us impossible Let us assume howevei 
that it wcie possible, and that we did get to know reality, 
in that case we would have no right to apply the laws of 
logic to it, for they are our, laws, applicable only to our 
conceptions, to our mental products [Kleinpeter’s italics) 
Between facts theie is no logical connection, but only a 
simple succession, apodictic assertions are here unthinkable 
It is therefore incorrect to say that one fact is the cause ol 
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another and, consequently, the whole deduction built uy) liy 
Ilclinhollz on this conception falls to the ground Finally, 
the altamment of obyeclive truth, le, tiuth existing inde- 
pendently of any subject, is impossible, not onlv because oi 
the naluie of our senses, but also because as men (als M<v- 
schen) we can in general have no notion of what exisls 
quite independently of us” (p 104) 

As the leader sees, our disciple ot Mach, leijp.iimg the 
favouiile phrases ot his teacher and of Hugdanov, who does 
notown himsclt a Machian, i ejects Helmholtz’s wdiole philos- 
ophy, rejects if tioin the idealist standpoint The theory of 
symbols is not e\cn cspeciallv singled out by tlie idealist, 
who regards it as an ummpoilant and yieihaps accidental 
deviation fiom mateiiahsm And Ilelinhollz is chosen In 
Kleinpcter as a representative of the ‘‘liadilional views in 
physics,” “view's shaied bv the majoiit\ ot phvsicisfs 
(P 160) 

The result we have ariived at is that Plekhanov was 
guilty of an obvious mistake in Ins exposition of material- 
ism, but that Ba/aiov completely muddled the matter, mixed 
up mateiiahsm with idealism and advanced in opposition to 
the “theoiy of symbols,” or “Ineioglyydnc materialism,” the 
idealist nonsense that “sense-yieiception is the icality exist- 
ing outside us ” From the Kantian Helmholtz, yust as from 
Kant himself, the mateiiahsts went to the Left, the Mach- 
lans to the Right 

7 TWO KINDS OF CRITICISM OF DtJHRING 

Let us note anothei characteristic featuie in the 
Machians’ inci edible yiei version of iiiateriahsm Valentinov 
endeavouis to beat the Maixists by comparing them to 
Buchner, who supposedly has much in common with Plekha- 
nov, although Engels sharply dissociated himself from 
Buchner Bogdanov, on the other hand, approaching the 
same question fiom another angle, defends, as it were, the 
“mateiialism of the natiiial scientists,” which, he says, “is 
usually spoken of with a ceitain contempt” (Empino-Mon- 
U)* 
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isni, Bk. Ill, p. \) Both Valentinov and Bogdaiun .nc 
wretchedly muddled on this question Marx and Engels 
always “spoke contemptuously’ ol bad socialists; but liorn 
this it lollows that they demanded the teacliing ol coiiect 
socialism, scientific socialism, and not a flight from social- 
ism to bouigeois views Mai\ and Engels always condemned 
bad (and, particulaily, anli-dialcctical) matciialisin; but 
they condemned it from the standpoint ol a higlicr, more 
advanced, dialectical materialism, and not fiom the stand- 
point ol Ilumism or Beikeleianism Maix, Engels and 
Dietzgen would discuss the bad materialists, reason with 
them and seek to correct their eriors But they would not 
even discuss the Humeans and Bcrkcleians, Mach and 
Avenariiis, confining themselves to a single still more <‘00 
temptuous leniaik about their ticnd as a whole Therefore, 
the endless laces and giimaces made by our Machiaris ovei 
Holbach and Co , Buchnei and Co , etc , die absolutely noth- 
ing but an attempt to throw dust in the eyes ot the public, 
a covei lor the roll eat ot Machism as a whole fiom the veiy 
foundations of materialism in geiieial, and a tear to take up 
a straightlorwaid and cleai position with regard to Engels 
And it would be haid to expiess oneself more clearly 
on the Flench mateiiahsm of the eighteenth century and 
on Buchner, Vogt and Moleschott, than Engels does at the 
end of Chapter II of his Ludwig Feueibach It is impossible 
not to understand Engels, unless one deliberately wishes to 
distort him Mar.x and 1 aie materialists — says EngeK m 
this chapter, explaining what fundamentally distinguishes 
all schools of mateiiahsm from the whole camp ol the ideal- 
ists, fiorn alt the Kantians and Humeans in general And 
Engels reproaches Feueibach for a certain pusillanimity, a 
certain frivolity of thought, as expressed in his rejection 
at times of materialism m general because of the mistakes 
of one or another school of mateiiahsts Feuerbach “should 
not have confounded the doctrines of these hedge-preachers 
fBuchner and Co ] with materialism in general,” says Engels 
(op cit , p 38) Only minds that are spoilt by reading and 
that credulously accept the doctrines of the German reac- 
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Uoiiaiy pxofessors could have misunderstood the naluio of 
such lepioaches levelled by Engels at Feueihach 

Engels says very clearly that Buchnei and Co “by no 
means overcame the limitations ot their teacheis,” le, the 
matciiahsts of the eighteenth century, that they had not 
made a single step forivard And it is foi this, and this alone. 
that Engels took Buchner and Co to task, not for their 
materialism, as the ignoramuses think, hut be, anse they did 
not advance materialism, '‘and, in truth, it wa^ (jinle outside 
their scope to develop the theory [of materialism] any fur- 
ther” It was for this alone that Engels look Bticbner and 
Co to task And thcieupon point by point Engels emiin'n- 
ates three tiindamental “limitations” (Beschranktheit) of tlie 
Ficnch materialists of the eighteenth centiiiv, from Avhich 
Maix and Engels had emancipated themselves, but tiom 
which Buchner and Co were unable to emancipate them- 
selves The first limitation was that the views of the old 
materialists were “mechanical,” in the sense that they be- 
lieved in “the exclusive application of the standards of 
mechanics to piocesses of a chemical and organic nature” 
(p 37) We shall see in the next cliaptei that lailiire to 
iindei stand these words of Engels’ caused certain people 
to succumb to idealism through the new physics Engels 
does not reject mechanical materialism on the grounds attri- 
buted to him by physicists of the “leceiit” idealist (alias 
Machian) trend The second limitation was the metaphysical 
character of the views of the old materialists, meaning the 
“anti-dialectical character of their philosophy ” This limita- 
tion IS fully shared with Buchnei and Co by our Machians, 
who, as we have seen, entirely failed to understand Engels’ 
application of dialectics to epistemology (for example, abso- 
lute and relative truth) The third limitation was the presei- 
vation of idealism “up above,” in the realm of the social 
sciences, a non-understanding of historical materialism 
Having enumerated these three “limitations” and ex- 
plained them with exhaustive claiity, Engels then and there 
adds that they (Buchner and Co) had not overcome these 
limitations (uber diese Schranken knmen) 
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Exclimvehj foi these thiee lhini»s and excluswelij witluii 
these limits, does Engels rcliite both the materialism of the 
eighteenth ceutuiy and the doctrines of Buchner and Co 1 
On all other, moie elemental y, questions of materialism 
(questions distoited by the Machians) there is and can be 
no difference between Maix and Engels on the one hand and 
all these old mateiialisls on the other It was only the Rus- 
sian Machians who brought contusion into this perfectly 
clear question, since for then West-European teachers and 
ro-thiiikeis the radical difleience between the position of 
Mach and Ins fi lends and the position of the inateiiahsts 
gcneially is perfectly obvious Our Machians found it neces- 
saiy to confuse the issue in older to represent then break 
with Maixism and their desertion to the camp of bourgeois 
philosophy as “miiioi corrections” of Maixism! 

Take Duhring It is haid to imagine anything inoie 
contemptuous than the opinion ot him expiessed by Engels 
But at the same time that Duhrinq was criticised by Enqeh, 
just see how he was criticised by Leclair, who praises Mach’s 
“i evolutional y philosophy” Leclair regards Duhiing as the 
“extreme Left’ of mateiialism, which “without any evasion 
declaies sensation, as well as eveiy activity of consciousness 
and intelligence in genei.il, to be the secretion, function, sii- 
pi erne flower, aggicgate effect, etc, of the animal organ- 
ism” {Der Reahsmiis etc , 1879, S 23-24) 

Is it for this that Engels ciiticised Duhring? No In this 
he was in full agreement with Duhring, as he was with 
every othei materialist He criticised Duhiing from the di- 
ametrically opposite standpoint, namely, for the inconsist- 
tney of his materialism, for his idealist fancies, which left a 
loophole for fideism 

“Nature itself works both within ideating beings and 
fiom without, m order to create the required knowledge of 
the couise of things by systematically pioducmg coheient 
views ” Leclair quotes these w'ords of Duhnng’s and savagely 
attacks the mateiialism of such a point of view, the 
“crude metaphysics” of this matenahsm, the “self-decep- 
tion,” etc , etc (pp t60-63) 
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Is it for this that Engels ciiticised Duhring? No He iidi- 
culed all floiid language, but as legaids the recognition of 
objective law in natuie, reflected by the consciousness, 
Engels was jiillg in agreement with Duhring, as he was with 
every othei materialist 

“Thought IS a foim of reality higher than the rest 
A fundamental premise is the independence and distinction 
of the mateiially leal world from the groups of manifesta- 
tions taken by the consciousness ” Leclair quotes these 
woids of Duhnng’s together with a numbei of Duhnng’s 
attacks on Kant, etc , and foi this accuses Duhiing of “meta- 
physics” (pp 218-22), of subsciibing to a “metaphysical 
dogma,” etc 

Is it foi this that Engels criticised Duhimg'^ No That 
the woild exists independently of the mind and that eveiy 
deviation fiom this truth on the pait of the Kantians, 
Humeans, llerkeleians, and so foith, is false, on this point 
Engels was fully in agiecment with Duhiing, as he was with 
eveiy olhei matciialist Had Engels seen from what angle 
Leclair, m the spa it of Mach, criticised Duhring, he would 
have called both these philosophical reactionaiies names 
a hundred times moie contemptuous than those he called 
Duhring To Leclair Duhring was the incai nation of pei- 
iiicious lealism and maleriahsm (cf also Beitrage zii ciner 
monistischen Erkenntmstheorie, 1882, S 45) In 1878, 
\V, Schuppe, teacher and comrade-in-aims of Mach, accused 
Duhiing of “visionaiv lealism” (Traumreahsmus)^ m le- 
venge for the epithet ‘ visionary idealism” which Diihiing 
had hurled against all idealists Foi Engels, on the contrary, 
Duhring was not a sufficiently steadfast, clear and consistent 
inateiialist 

Marx and Engels, as well as J Dietzgen enteied the 
philosophical arena at a time when materialism reigned 
among the advanced intellectuals m general, and in woik- 
ing class elides in particular It is therefore quite natural 

> Dr Willielm Schuppe, hiknintnistheoretisihe Logik, Bonn 1S7S, 

s r>r> 
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that they should have devoted their attention not to a lepe- 
tition of old ideas but to a serious theoretical development of 
mateiiahsm, its application to histoiy, in other woids, to the 
completion of the edifice of materialist philosophy up to its 
summit It is quite natuial that in the sphere of episte- 
mology they confuted themselves to correcting Feuerbach’s 
eirois, to ridiculing the banalities of the materialist Dnhring, 
to criticising the errors of Buchnei (see J Dietzgen), to 
emphasising what these most widely known and popular 
wi iters among the woikeis particularly lacked, namely, dia- 
lectics. Maix, Engels and J Dietzgen did not woiiy about 
the elementary truths of nialeiiahsm, which had been cued 
by the hucksteis in dozens of books, but devoted all then 
attention to ensuiing that these elementaiy tiuths should 
not be vulgarised, should not be over-simphficd, should not 
lead to stagnation ot thought (“mateiiahsm below, idealism 
above’’), to forgetfulness of the valuable fiiiit of the idealist 
systems, Hegelian dialectics — that peail which those farm- 
yard cocks, the Buchners, the Diihiings and Co (as well 
as Leclaii, Mach, Avenaiius and so forth), could not pick 
out fiom the diingheap of absolute idealism 

If one envisages at all concietely the Instoiical condi- 
tions in which the philosophical woiks of Engels and 
J Dietzgen weie wiitten, it will be perfectly clear why they 
weie more concerned to dissociate themselves fiom the vul- 
garisation of the elementaiy tiuths of materialism than to 
defend the truths themselves Maix and Engels were simi- 
larly more concerned to dissociate themselves fiom the vul- 
garisation of the fundamental demands of political democ- 
lacy than to defend these demands 

Only disciples ol the philosophical leactionaries could 
have “failed to notice’’ this cncumstance, and could have 
presented the case to their readei s in such a way as to make 
it appear that Marx and Engels did not know what being 
.1 materialist means 
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8 HOW COULD J DIETZGEN HAVE FOUND l AVOUR 
WITH THE REACTIONARY PHILOSOPHERS’ 

The picviously cited example ot Ileltoiul a heady cou- 
lains the answer to this question, and we shall not examine 
the innumerable instances in which J Diet/gen receives Hel 
lond-hke treatment at the hands of our Machians It is mon 
expedient to quote a numhei ot passages liom .1 Diel/geii 
lumsell in oidei to bring out his weak points 

“Thought is a tunclion ot the brain,” says Uielzgen ilJas 
Wesen der menschhehen Kopfarbeit 1903) ‘Thought is .i 
piodiict of the brain My desk, as the content ot mv 
thought, IS identical with that thought, does not differ from 
it But my desk outside of my head is a separate object quite 
distinct trom it” (pp 52-53) These perlectly cleai mate- 
rialistic piopositions aie, however, supplemented by Dietz- 
gen thus “Nevertheless, the non-sensible idea is also sensible, 
mateiial, le , real The mind diffeis no more tioni the 
table, light, or sound than these things differ liom each 
other” (p 54) Tins is obviously false That both thought 
and matter aie “leal,” le, exist, is true But to say that 
thought is mateiial is to make a false step, a step towards 
confusing materialism and idealism As a mattei ot fact this 
IS only an inexact expression of Dietzgen’s, who elsewhere 
corieclly says “Mind and matter at least have this in com- 
mon, that they exist” (p 80) “Thinking,” says Dielzgen, 
“is a woik of the body In order to think I require a sub- 
stance that can be thought of This substance is piovided in 
the phenomena of nature and life Matter is the bound- 
aiy of the mind, beyond which the latter cannot pass 
Mind IS a product of matter, but matter is moic than a 
pioduct of mind .” (p 64). The Machians refrain from 
analysing materialist arguments of the materialist Dietzgen 
such as these' They prefer to fasten on passages where he 
IS inexact and muddled For example, he says that scien- 
tists can be “idealists only outside their field” (p 108) 
Whether this is so, and why it is so, on this the Machians 
are silent But a page oi so eailier Dietzgen recognises the 
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“positive side of modern idealism” (p. 106) and the “inade- 
quacy of the materialist piinciple,” which should rejoice the 
Machians The incorrectly expressed thought of Dietzgen’s 
consists in the tact that the difference between matter and 
mind IS also relative and not excessive (p 107) This is true, 
but what follows fiom this is not that mateiiahsm as such 
is inadequate, but that metaphysical, anti-dialectical mate- 
iiahsm IS inadequate 

“Simple, scientific truth is not based on a peison It has 
its foundation outside [i e , of the peison], m its mateiial, 
it is objective tiuth Wc call oui selves materialists 
Philosophical mateiialisls aie distinguished by the fact that 
they put the coiporeal woild at the beginning, at the head, 
and put the idea, or spirit, as the sequel, wheieas then 
opponents, after the mannei of religion, derive things from 
the word the mateiial world from the idea” (Klemere 
philosophische Schriften, 1903, S 59, 62) The Machians 
avoid this lecognition ot objective truth and lepetition of 
Engels’ definition of materialism But Dietzgen goes on to 
say “Wc would be equally right in calling ourselves ideal- 
ists, for our system is based on the total icsult of philosophy, 
on the scientific investigation ol the idea, on a clear insight 
into the natuie of mind” (p 63) It is not difficult to seize 
upon this obviously incoriect phrase in oidei to deny mate- 
rialism Actually, Dietzgen’s formulation is more inexael 
than his basic thought, which amounts to this, that the old 
mateiiahsm was unable to investigate ideas scientificallv 
(with the aid of historical materialism) 

Here are Diet/gen's ideas on the old mateiiahsm “Like 
oiii understanding of political economy, our mateiiahsm 
IS a scientific, historical conquest Just as definitely as we 
distinguish ourselves from the socialists of the past, so we 
distinguish ourselves fiom the old materialists With tlie 
lattei we have only this in common, that we acknowledge 
matter to be the pieinise, or piime base of the idea” (p 140) 
This word “only” is characteristic! It contains the whole 
epistemological foundation of mateiialism, as distirtqwshed 
from agnosticism. Machism, idealism But Dietzgen’s atten- 
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tion IS hcie concenliated on dissociating himselt from vulgai 
materialism 

But then follows a little furthei on a passage that is quite 
inconect “The concept matter must be broadened It em- 
biaces alt the phenomena of reality, as well as oui lacultA 
of knowing or explaining” (p 141) This is a muddle which 
can only lead to confusing materialism and idealism undei 
the guise of “broadening” the foimer To seue upon this 
“broadening” would be to forget the basis of Dictzgen's 
philosophy, the recognition of matter as the piimarv, “the 
boundaiy of the mind ” But, as a mattei of fact, a few lines 
fiuthei down Dietzgen corrects himself “The whole governs 
the pait, matter the mind In this sense we may love 
and honoui the material woild as the fiist cause, as the 
creatoi of heaven and earth” (p 142) That the conception 
of “mattei” must also include “thoughts,” as Dietzgen re- 
peats m the Excursions [Kleinere philosophische Sclmften, 
p 214), IS a muddle, foi it such an inclusion is made, the 
epistemological con hast between mind and mattei, idealism 
and materialism, a contrast upon which Dietzgen himself 
insists, loses all meaning That this contrast must not be 
made “excessive,” exaggeiated, metaphysical, is beyond dis- 
pute (and it IS to the great credit of the dialectical material- 
ist Dietzgen that he emphasised this) The limits of the 
absolute necessity and absolute truth ot this relative contrast 
aie pieciscly those limits which define the trend of episte- 
mological investigations To opeiate beyond these limits with 
the distinction between matter and mind, physical and 
psychical, as though they were absolute opposites, would be 
a great mistake 

Dietzgen, unlike Engels, cxpi esses his thoughts in a vague, 
unclear, mushy way But apait fxom his defects of expo- 
sition and his individual mistakes, he not unsuccessfiillv 
champions the “materialist theorij of knowledge" (pp 222 
and 271) and “dialectical materialism" (p 224) “The mate- 
rialist theoiy of knowledge then,” says Dietzgen, ‘amounts 
to the recognition that the human oigan of perception radi- 
ates no metaphysical light, but is a piece of nature which 
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vetlocts olher pieces of nature" (pp 222-23) ' Om peicep- 
Uvc tacuUy is not a supei natural source of truth, but a 
mirror-like instrument, which reflects the things ot the 
Nvorld, or nature” (p 243) Our profound Machians avoid 
an analysis of each individual pioposilion of Dietzgcn’s 
matenulist theonj of knowledge, but seize upon his devia 
tions fiom that theory, upon his vagueness and confusion 
J Dietzgen could find tavoui with the rcactioiiaiy philos- 
opheis only because he occasionally gets muddled And, it 
goes without saying, wheie theic is ii muddle there you will 
find Machians 

Maix wrote to Kugehnanii on Decemhei 5, 1868 ‘ A 

taiily long time ago he [Dietzgen] sent me a fragment of 
a manusciipt on the ‘faculty ot thought’ which in spite of 
a certain confusion and ot too frequent repetition, contains 
much that is excellent and — as the independent product ot 
a woiking man — admirable Mr Valentinov quotes this 
opinion, but it never dawned on him to ask what Marx reg- 
arded as Dietzgen’s confusion, whether it was that whicli 
hi mgs Diel/gen close to Mach, or that which distin- 
guishes Dietzgen tiom Mach Mi Valentinov does not ask 
this question because he read both Diet/gen and Maix’s 
letters altei the mannei ot Gogol’s Petrushka Yet it is not 
difficult to find the answer to this question Maix frequently 
called his world outlook dialectical materialism, and Engels’ 
Anti-Du hung, the whole of which Marv rend through in 
manuscript, expounds piecisely this woild outlook Hence, 
it should have been cleai even to the Valentinovs that Dietz- 
gen’s confusion could he only in his deviation fiom a con- 
sistent application of dialectics, fiom consistent materialism, 
in pailicular from Anti-Duhrinq 

Does it now dawn upon Mr Vatentmo\ and his biethren 
that what Marx could call Dietzgen’s confusion is onlg what 
brings Dietzgen close to Mach, who went from Kant not to- 
wards materialism, but towards Berkeley and Hume‘S Oi 

Karl Maix, Letters to Dr Kugelmniin, English etl , ISSt, 
p 80 . — Trans 
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il tliat llic inaleiialisl Marx called DieizgejiS maleiiahil 
lheoi> ol knowledge coni used, yel appio\ed his deviations 
fiom materialism, that is, appioved what dillers Irom Anti- 
Dulmny, which was written with his jMaixsJ participa 
lion? 

Whom are they tiying to tool, oui Machians, who desiie 
to lie legarded as Marxists and at the same time inform the 
world that "their” Mach approved of Dielzg- a''' Have our 
heroes tailed to guess that Mach could appiovc in Dictzgen 
only that which Marx called contusion"'' 

But taken as a whole, J Dictzgen does not deseive so 
seveie a censure He is nine-tenths a mateiialist uniJ never 
made any claims cither to oiiginality oi to possessing a 
special philosophy distinct fiom mateiiahsm He spoke of 
Marx trequcntly, and invaiiably as the head of the move- 
ment (Kleineie philosoplusche Schnfteii, S 4 — an opinion 
utleied m 1873, on page 95 — 1876 — he emphasises that Marx 
and Engels “possessed the necessaiy philosophical training", 
on page 181 — 1886 — he speaks of Maix and Engels as the 
‘ acknowledged founders" of the movement) Diet/gen was 
a Marxist, and his son, Eugene Dietzgen, and — alas’ — 
Comiade P. Daugc aie rendering liiiii lett-handed service by 
their invention ot “Natuimonismus," “Dietzgemsm,” etc 
“Dietzgcnism” as distinct tiom dialectical materialism is 
confusion, a step towards reaclionaiy philosophy, an attempt 
to create a trend not from what is gieat m Joseph Dietzgen 
(and in that workei -philosopher, who discovered dialectical 
mateiiahsm in his own way, theie is much that is great') but 
from his weak points 

I shall confine myselt to two examples in older to illus- 
trate how Comrade P Dauge and Eugene Dietzgen are 
sliding into leactionaiy philosophy 

In the second edition of the Akquisit^ (p 273) Dauge 
writes. “Even bourgeois ciiticism . points out the con- 
nection between Dietzgen’s philosophy and empino-criticism 

^ The reference is to an afterword to the 2nd Russian edition of 
the Akquisit der Philosophic written by P Dauge and enUtled “Joseph 
Dietzgen and His Critic, G Piekhanov " — Trans 
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a.ud also live iramaivenlisl scliool [and belowj cspecialK 
Leclair” (a quoial)on Iron) a “bourgcojs criticism”) 

That P Dauge values and esteems J Diet/gen cajinol 
be doubted Ihit it also cannot be doubted llial he is defam- 
ing him by citing without protest the opinion ot a bourgeois 
scribbler who classes the swoin enemy ot fideisni and of 
the piofessors — the “giaduatcd flunkeys” of the bourgeoi- 
sie — with the diiect pieachei of fidcism and avowed leac- 
lionary, Leclan It is possible that Dauge lepeated anothei’s 
opinion of the immaneiitisls and of Leclan without himself 
being familiar with the writings of these reactionaiies But 
let this serve him as a warning the road away from Mai\ 
to the peculiarities of Dietzgen — to Macli — to tfie immaiicnt- 
isls — IS a load leading into a moiass To class him not only 
with Leclan but even with Mach is to lay stiess on Diel/gen 
the muddlehead as distinct from Dietzgen the materialist 

1 shall defend Diet/gen against Dauge 1 asseit that Dielz- 
geii did not deseive the shame of being classed with Leclair 
And I can cite a witness, a most authoritative one on such a 
question, one who is as much a reactionaiy philosophci 
fideist and “iramanentist” as Lccltur himself, namely, Schu- 
beil-Soldern In 1896 he wiote. “The Social-Democrats 
willingly lean foi suppoit on Hegel with moie or less (usu- 
ally less) justification, but they inateiialise the Hegelian 
philosophy, cf J. Dietzgen With Dietzgen, the absolute 
becomes the univeisal, and this becomes the thing-in-itself, 
the absolute subject, whose appeal ances aic its piedicates 
That he [Dietzgen] is thus converting a puie abstraction 
into (he basis of the concrete piocess, he does not, of course, 
realise any more than Hegel himself did He frequentlv 
chaotically lumps together Hegel, Dai win, Haeckel, and 
natural-scientific materialism” (Die soziide Fritge, S xxxni) 
Schubert-Soldci n is a keenei judge of philosophical shades 
than Mach, who praises everybody indiscriminately, includ- 
ing the Kantian Jerusalem 

Eugene Dietzgen was so simple-minded as to complain 
to the German public that m Russia the narrow materialists 
had “insulted” Joseph Dietzgen, and he translated Pleklia- 
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noN s Aud Da\\^,e s avUdes on Joscyh DicUj'en into Gwman 
(See Jt)bei)U Diclzgcn, Erkenntnis und Walir licit, Stuttgart 
1908, Appendix.) The poor “Nalunnonisl’s ’ comptamt le- 
bounded on lus own head Franz Mehiing, who may he le- 
garded as knowing something of philosophy and Marxism, 
wrote in his review that Plekhanov was essentially ri(fht as 
against Dauge {Die Neue Zeif, 1908, No 38, 19 Jum, Feuil- 
leton, S 432) That .1 Dictzgen got into difficulnes when he 
deviated fiom Maix and Engels (p 431) is for Melmng lie- 
yond question Eugene Dietzgen replied to Mehiing in a 
long, snivelling note, in which he went so lai as to sav that 
J Dietzgen might be of service “in leconciling” the “warring 
brothers, the orthodox and the revisionists” {Die Neiie Zed. 
1908. No 44, 31 Juli, S 652) 

Another warning. Comrade Dauge. the load away from 
Maix to “Dietzgenism” and “Machism” is a road into the 
morass, not for individuals, not for Tom, Dick and Harrv, 
blit for the movement 

And do not complain, Messrs Machians, that I quote the 
‘authorities”, your objections to the authorities are but 
a screen for the fact that for the socialist authorities (Marx, 
Engels, Lafaigue, Metuing, Kautsky) you are substituting 
bourgeois authorities (Mach, Petzoldt, Avenarius and the 
nnmanentists) You would do better not to raise the ques- 
tion of “authoi ities” and “authoritarianism”! 



I HAPTEll FIVL 

THE RECENT REVOLUTION IN NATURAL SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISM 

A ycai ago, in Du- Neiie Zcit (1907, No 52), theie ap- 
peared an article by Joseph Dinei -Denes entitled “Marxism 
and the Recent Revolution in the Natural Sciences.” The 
defect of this aiticlc is that it ignoies the epistemological 
conclusions which are being diawn from the “new” physics 
and m which we aie especially interested at piesent But it is 
precisely this defect winch lendeis the point of view and the 
conclusions of the aiithoi particularly inleiesting for us 
Joseph Diner-Denes, like the piesent writei, holds the view 
of the “rank-and-file Marxist,” of whom oui Macbians speak 
s\ith such haughty contempt Foi instance, Mr Yushkcvich 
writes that “ordinal ily, the aveiage rank-and-file Marxist 
calls himselt a dialectical mateiiahst” (p 1 of his book) 
And now tins lank-and-file Maixist, m the person of J Di- 
nei -Denes, has directly compared the lecent discoveries in 
science, and especially in physics (X-rays, Becqueiel rays, 
radium, etc), with Engels’ Anti-Duhring To what conclusion 
has this compaiison led him”^ “In the most vaiied fields of 
natuial science,” writes Dinei -Denes, “new knowledge has 
been acquired, all of which lends towards that single point 
which Engels desired to make clear, namely, that in nature 
‘there are no irreconcilable contiadictions, no forcibly fixed 
boundaiy lines and distinctions,’ and that if contradictions 
and distinctions are met with m nature, it is because we 
alone have introduced their iigidity and absoluteness into 
natuie” It was discovered, for instance, that light and elec- 
tricity are only manifestations of one and the same force of 
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nature Each day it becomes more piobable that chemical 
affinity may be reduced to electrical processes The inde- 
structible and non-disintegrable elements of chemistry, whose 
number continues to grow as though in derision ot the unity 
ot the world, now prove to be destructible and disintegrable 
The element radium has been converted into the element 
helium “Just as all the forces of nature have been reduced 
to one force, so, with this knowledge, all substances in nature 
have been reduced to one substance” (Diner-D6ncs’ italics) 
Quoting the opinion of one of the writers who regard the 
atom as a condensation of the ether, the author exclaims 
“How brilliantly does this confirm the statement made by 
Engels thirty years ago that motion is the mode of existence 
of matter All phenomena of nature are motion, and the 
differences between them he only iii the fact that we human 
beings perceive this motion in different forms It is as 
Engels said Nature, like history, is subject to the dialectical 
law of motion ” 

On the other hand, you cannot take up any of the writ- 
ings of the Machians or about Machism without encounter- 
ing pretentious references to the new physics, which is said 
to have refuted materialism, and so on and so forth Whether 
these assertions are well-founded is another question, but the 
connection between the new physics, or rather a definite 
school of the new physics, and Machism and other varieties 
of modern idealist philosophy is beyond doubt To analyse 
Machism and at the same time to ignore this connection — 
as Plekhanov does — is to scoff at the spirit of dialectical 
materialism, i e , to sacrifice the method of Engels to the let- 
ter of Engels Engels says explicitly that “with each epoch- 
making discovery even in the sphere of natural science [“not 
to speak of the history of mankind”], it [mateiialism] has to 
change its form” {Ludwig Feuerbach, p 36) Hence, a levi- 
sion of the “form” of Engels’ materialism, a revision of his 
natural-philosophical propositions is not only not “revision- 
ism,” in the accepted meaning of the term, but, on the 
contrary, is demanded by Marxism We criticise the Mach- 
ians not for making such a revision, but for their purely 
17—781 
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revisionist method of changing the essence of materialism 
undei the guise of ciiUcising its form and ol adopting the 
tundamental precepts of reactionary bourgeois philosophy 
without making the slightest attempt to deal directly, frankly 
and definitely with assertions of Engels’ which aie unques- 
tionably extiemely important to the given question, as, foi 
example, his assertion that “ . motion without mattei is 
unthinkable” (Anti-Diihriny^ p 70) 

It goes without saying that in examining the connection 
between one of the schools of modem physicists and the re- 
birth of philosophical idealism, it is fai from being oui 
intention to deal with special physical theories. What intei- 
ests us exclusively is the epistemological conclusions that 
follow from certain definite pioposilions and generally 
known discoveries These epistemological conclusions are of 
themselves so insistent that many physicists are already 
leaching for them What is more, there aie alicady vaiious 
tiends among the physicists, and definite schools aie begin- 
ning to be formed on this basis Oui object, theieloie, will 
be conlined to explaining cleaily the essence of the dilTerence 
between these various trends and the i elation in which they 
stand to the fundamental lines of philosophy 

1 THE CRISIS IN MODERN PHYSICS 

In his book Valeui de hi science, the famous French 
physicist Henri Poincaie says that there are “symptoms ot 
a serious crisis” in physics, and he devotes a special chapter 
to this crisis (Chap VIII, cf also p 171). The crisis is not 
confined to the fact that “radium, the great revolutionary,” 
is undermining the principle of the conseivation of energy 
“All the other principles aie equally endangered” (p 180) 
For instance, Lavoisier’s principle, or the principle of the 
conservation of mass, has been undermined by the electron 
theory of matter According to this theory atoms are com- 
posed of very minute particles called electrons, which are 
charged with positive or negative electiicity and “are im- 
mersed m a medium which we call the ether” The expeii- 
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ments of physicists piovicle data tor calculating the velocity 
of the electrons and their mass (or the relation ot their mass 
to their electrical charge). The velocity proves to be compa- 
rable with the velocity of light (300,000 kilometres per sec- 
ond), attaining, for instance, one-thiid of the latter Under 
such ciicumstances the twofold mass of the election has to 
be taken into account, corresponding to the necessity ot 
overcoming the inertia, firstly, of the electron itself and, sec- 
ondly, of the ether The foimer mass will be the real oi 
mechanical mass of the electron, the latter the “electro- 
dynamic mass which lepiesents the inertia of the ethei ” And 
it turns out that the foimer mass is equal to zero The entire 
mass of the electrons, or, at least, of the negative electrons, 
pioves to be totally and exclusively electrodynamic in its 
origin Mass disappears The foundations of mechanics are 
undermined Newton’s principle, the equality of action and 
reaction, is undermined, and so on 

We are faced, says Poincar^, with the “rums” of the old 
piinciples of physics, “a debacle of principles ” It is true, he 
remarks, that all the mentioned departures from principles 
refer to infinitesimal magnitudes, it is possible that we are 
still Ignorant of other infinitesimals counteracting the under- 
mining of the old principles Moreover, radium is very rare 
Hut at any rate we have reached a “period of doubt ” We 
have already seen what epistemological deductions the 
author draws from this “period of doubt” “it is not nature 
which imposes on [or dictates to] us the concepts of space 
and time, but we who impose them on nature', “whatever 
IS not thought, is pure nothing ” These deductions are ideal- 
ist deductions The bieakdown of the most fundamental 
principles shows (such is Poincare’s trend of thought) that 
these principles are not copies, photographs of nature, not 
images ot something external in relation to man’s conscious- 
ness, but products of his consciousness Poincare does not 
develop these deductions consistently, nor is he essentially 
interested in the philosophical aspect of the question It is 
dealt with m detail by the French writer on philosophical 
problems, Abel Key, in his book La throne physique chez 

17 * 
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les physiciens contemporains, Pans, 1907 True, the author 
himself IS a positivist, i e , a muddlehead and a semi-Mach- 
lan, but in this case this is even a certain advantage, for 
he cannot be suspected of a desire to slander our Machians’ 
idol Rey cannot be trusted when it comes to giving an exact 
definition ot philosophical concepts and of materialism in 
particular, for Rey too is a professor, and as such is imbued 
with an utter contempt for the materialists (and distin- 
guishes himself by utter ignorance of the epistemology of 
materialism) It goes without saying that a Marx or an 
Engels IS absolutely non-existent for such “men of science ” 
But Rey summarises carefully and in general conscientiously 
the extremely abundant liteiature on the subject, not only 
French, but English and German as well (Ostwald and Mach 
in particular), so that we shall have frequent recourse to 
his work 

The attention of philosophers m general, says the author, 
and also of those who, for one reason or another, wish to 
criticise science geneially, has now been particularly attract- 
ed towards physics “In discussing the limits and value of 
physical knowledge, it is in eflect the legitimacy of positive 
science, the possibility of knowing the object, that is criti- 
cised” (pp i-n). From the “crisis in modern physics” people 
hasten to draw sceptical conclusions (p 14) Now, what 
IS this crisis? During the first two-thirds of the nineteenth 
century the physicists agiced among themselves on every- 
thing essential They believed in a purely mechanical expla- 
nation of nature they assumed that physics is nothing but 
a complication of mechanics, namely, a molecular mechanics 
They diffeied only as to the methods used m reducing 
physics to mechanics and as to the details of the mecha- 
nism At present the spectacle presented by the physico- 
chemical sciences seems completely changed Extreme dis- 
agreement has leplaced general unanimity, and no longer 
does it concern details, but leading and fundamental ideas 
While it would be an exaggeration to say that each 
scientist has his own peculiar tendencies, it must neverthe- 
less be noted that science, and especially physics, has, like 
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art, its numeious schools, the conclusions of which often 
differ from, and sometimes aie directly opposed and hostile 
to each other . 

“Fiom this one may judge the significance and scope of 
what has been called the ciisis in modern physics 

“Down to the middle of the nineteenth century, liadi- 
tional physics had assumed that it was sutficient merely to 
extend physics in order to arrive at a metaph\sirs of matter 
This physics ascribed to its theories an ontological value 
And its theoiies were all mechanistic The tiaditional mecha- 
nism [Rey employs this woid in the specific sense of a sys- 
tem of ideas which reduces physics to mechanics] thus 
claimed, over and above the results of experience, a real 
knowledge of the material umveise This was not a hvpothet- 
ical account of experience, it was a dogma ” (p 16) 

We must heie interiupt the woitliy “positivist” It is 
clear that he is describing the materialist philosophy of 
traditional physics but does not want to call the devil (mate- 
rialism) by name Materialism to a Humean must appear to 
be metaphysics, dogma, a transgression of the bounds of 
experience, and so forth Knowing nothing of mateiialism, 
the Humean Rey has no conception whatever of dialectics, 
of the diffeience behseen dialectical mateiialism and meta- 
jihysical materialism, in Engels’ meaning of the term Hence, 
the relation between absolute and lelative tiuth, for example, 
IS absolutely unclear to Rev 

“ The criticism of traditional mechanism made during 
the whole of the second half of the nineteenth century weak- 
ened the premise of the ontological reality of mechanism 
On the basis of these criticisms a philosophical conception of 
physics was founded which became almost traditional in 
philosophy at the end of the nineteenth century Science was 
nothing but a symbolic foimula, a method of notation (repe- 
rage), and since the methods of notation varied accoiding 
to the schools, the conclusion was soon reached that only 
that was denoted which had been previously designed (fa- 
Qonni) by men for notation (or symbolisation) Science be- 
came a work of ait for dilletantcs, a work of ait for utih- 
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tanans views which could with legitimacy be generally in- 
terpreted as the negation ot the possibility of science A 
science which is a piiic aitificc foi acting upon nature, a 
nieie utilitaiian technique, has no right to call itselt science, 
without perverting the meaning of words To say that 
science can be nothing but such an artificial means of action 
IS to disavow science in the pioper meaning of the term 

“The collapse of traditional mechanism, or, more pie- 
cisely, the ciiticism to which it was sub|ected, led to the pro- 
position that science itself had also collapsed From the im- 
possibility of adheiing purely and simply to traditional 
mechanism it was inleiied that science was impossible” 
(PP 16-17) 

And the author asks “Is the piesent ciisis in physics a 
temporary and external incident in the evolution of science, 
or is science itself making an abrupt right-about-face and 
definitely abandoning the path it has hitherto pursued? ” 

“If the [physical and chemical] sciences, which in history 
have been essentially emancipators, collapse in this crisis, 
which reduces them to the status ot mere, technically useful 
lecipes but deprives them of all significance fiom the stand- 
point of knowledge ot natuie, the result must needs be a 
complete i evolution both in the ait of logic and the histoiy 
ot ideas Physics then loses all educational value, the spiiit 
of positive science it leprescnts becomes false and danger- 
ous ” Science can olTer only piactical recipes but no real 
knowledge “Knowledge of the real must be sought and 
given by other means One must take another road, one 
must return to subjective intuition, to a mystical sense of 
reality, in a word, to the mysterious, all that of which one 
thought it had been deprived” (p 19) 

As a positivist, the author considers such a view wrong 
and the ciisis in physics only temporary We shall presently 
see how Rey purifies Mach, Poincard and Co of these con- 
clusions At present we shall confine ourselves to noting the 
fact of the “crisis” and its significance From the last words 
of Rey quoted by us it is quite clear what reactionary ele- 
ments have taken advantage of and aggravated this crisis 
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Rey explicitly stales in the pieface to his work that “the 
tideist and anti-mtellectuahst movement of the last yeais 
of the nineteenth century’’ is seeking “to base itselt on the 
general spiiit of modem physics” (p ii) In France, those 
who put taitli above leason aie called fideists (from the 
Latin fidesj faith) Anti-intellectuahsm is a doctiine that 
denies the lights or claims ot reason Hence in its philo- 
sophical aspect, the essence of the “crisis in modem physics” 
IS that the old physics legarded its thcoiies as “real knowl- 
edge ot the material woild,” le, the reflection of objective 
leality The new tiend m physics regaids theoiies only as 
symbols, signs, and maiks tor piactice, i e , it denies the 
existence ot an objective reality independent of our mind 
and leflected by it If Rey had used correct philosophical 
terminology, he would have said the materialist theorv of 
knowledge, instinctively accepted by the eailier physics, has 
been replaced by an idealist and agnostic theoiy of knowl- 
edge, which, against the wishes of the idealists and agnos- 
tics, has been taken advantage of by fideism 

But Rey does not present this icplacement, which consti- 
tutes the crisis, as though all the modern physicists stand 
opposed lo all the old physicists No He shows that m their 
epistemological trends the modern physicists are divided into 
thiee schools the encigeticist oi concepliiahst school, the 
mechanistic or neo-mechanistic school, to which the vast 
indjoiily of physicists still adhere, and in between the two, 
the ciitical school To the first belong Mach and Duhem, 
to the thud, Henri Poincare, to the second, KnchholT, 
Helmholt/, Thomson (Loid Kelvin), Maxwell — among the 
older physicists — and Larmor and Loient/ among the mod- 
em physicists What the essence of the two basic tiends is 
(foi the third is not independent, but intei mediate) mav be 
judged from the following words of Rev’s 

“Traditional mechanism constructed a svstem of the 
material world ” Its doctiine of the structuie of inattci was 
based on “elements qualitatively homogeneous and identi- 
cal”, and elements weie to be regaided a^ “immutable, im- 
penetiable, ' etc Phvsics “constructed a real edifice out of 
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real mateiials and real cement The physicist possessed ma- 
terial elements, the causes and modes of their action, and the 
real laws of their action” (pp 33-39) “The change in this 
view consists in the rejection of the ontological significance 
of the theories and in an exaggerated emphasis on the phe- 
nomenological significance of physics ” The conceptualist 
view opeiates with “pine abstractions and seeks a purely 
abstract theory which will as far as possible eliminate the 
hypothesis of matter The notion of energy thus becomes 
the substructure of the new physics This is why concep- 
tualist physics may most often be called energeticist phys- 
ics/^ although this designation does not fit, for example, 
such a representative of conceptualist physics as Mach 
(P 45). 

Key’s identification of eneigetics with Machism is not 
altogether correct, of course, nor is his assurance that the 
neo-mechanistic school as well is approaching a phenom- 
enalist view of physics (p 48), despite the piofundity ot 
its disagreement with the conceptualists Key’s “new” termi- 
nology does not clarify, but lather obscuies matters, but we 
could not avoid it if we wcie to give the reader an idea of 
how a “positivist” legards the crisis in physics Essentially, 
the opposition of the “new” school to the old views fullv 
coincides, as the reader may have convinced himself, with 
Kleinpeter’s criticism of Helmholtz quoted above In his pres- 
entation of the views of the various physicists Key leflecls 
the indefiniteness and vacillation of their philosophical 
views The essence of the crisis in modern physics consists 
in the breakdown of the old laws and basic piinciples, in 
the rejection of an obiective reality existing outside the mind, 
that IS, in the replacement of materialism by idealism and 
agnosticism “Matter has disappeared” — one may thus 
express the fundamental and characteristic difficulty in 
I elation to many of the particular questions which has 
created this crisis Let us pause to discuss this difficulty 
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2 ‘MATTER HAS DISAPPEVRED” 

Such, liteially, is the expression that may be encountered 
in the descriptions given by modern physicists of recent 
discoveries For instance, L Houllevigue, m his book L’evo- 
hition des sciences, entitles his chaptei on the new tlieones 
of matter “Does Matter Exist?” He says “The atom de- 
materialises, matter disappears To see how easily funda 
mental philosophical conclusions are drawn from this by 
the Machians, let us take Valentinov He writes ‘The state- 
ment that the scientific explanation of the world can find a 
firm foundation only in mateiialism is nothing but a fiction 
and what is more, an absurd fiction” (p 67) He quotes as a 
destroyer of this absurd fiction Augusfo Righi, the Italian 
physicist, who says that the electron theory “is not so much 
a theory of electricity as of matter; the new system simplv 
puts electricity in the place of matter Having quoted these 
words (p 64), Mr Valentinov exclaims 

“Wliy does Righi peimit himself to commit this offence 
against sacred matter‘d Is it perhaps because he is a solipsist, 
an idealist, a bourgeois cnticist, an empino-monist, oi even 
someone worse‘>” 

This remark, which seems to Mi Valentinov to anni- 
hilate the materialists by its sarcasm, only discloses his 
virgin innocence on the subject of philosophical mateiialism 
Mr Valentinov has no suspicion of the real connection be- 
tween philosophical idealism and the “disappeai ance of 
matter ” The “disappearance of matter” of which he 
speaks, in imitation of the modern physicists, has no rela- 
tion to the epistemological distinction between materialism 
and idealism To make this cleai, let us take one of the most 
consistent and cleai cst of the Machians, Karl Pearson Foi 

^ L Houlleviguo, L’^oolution des sciences, Pans, 1908, pp 63. 87, 
88, cf his article “Lei iddes des phtisicieni sur la matiire,” m IJ An- 
nie psychologique, 1908 

® Augusto Righi, Die nindcrne Theorie der plujsikahsclten Erschei 
niinqen, Leipzig 1905 S HI 
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him Ihe physical universe consists of groups of sense-im- 
pressions He illustrates “our conceptual model of the physi- 
cal universe” by the following diagram, explaining, however, 
that it takes no account of lelative sizes {The Grammar of 
Science, p 282) • — 
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In order to simplify his diagram, Kail Pearson entirely 
omits the question of the relation between ethei and electric- 
ity, or positive electrons and negative elections But that 
IS not important What is important is that from Pearson’s 
idealist standpoint “bodies” aie first regarded as sense-im- 
pressions, and then the constitution of these bodies out ol 
pai tides, pai tides out of molecules and so forth affects the 
changes in the model of the physical world, but in no way 
affects the question of whethei bodies are symbols of per- 
ceptions, Ol perceptions images of bodies Materialism and 
idealism differ in their respective answers to the question of 
the source of our knowledge and of the relation of knowledge 
(and of the “psychical” in general) to the physical world, 
while the question of the structure of matter, of atoms and 
electrons, is a question that concerns only this “physical 
world ” When the physicists say that “matter is disappear- 
ing,” they mean that hitherto science reduced its investiga- 
tions of the physical world to three ultimate concepts* mat- 
ter, electricity and ether, whereas now only the two lattei 
remain For it has become possible to reduce matter to 
electricity, the atom can be explained as resembling an in- 
finitely small solar system, within which negative electrons 
move around a positive electron with a definite (and, as we 
have seen, enormously large) velocity It is consequently 
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possible to reduce the physical world from scores of elements 
to two or Ihiee elements (inasmuch as positive and negative 
elections constitute “two essentially distinct kinds of mat- 
ter,” as the physicist Pellat says — Rey, op cit p 294) Hence, 
natural science leads to the “unity of matter” (ibid / — such 
IS the leal meaning ot the statement legarding the disappeai- 
ance of matter, its replacement by electricity, etc , which is 
leading so many people astray “Mattel is disappearing” 
means that the limit within which we have hitherto known 
matter is vanishing and that our knowledge is penetrating 
deeper, properties of mattei are disappeaiing which foi- 
inerly seemed absolute, immutable, and pi i maty (impe- 
netiability, inertia, mass, etc) and which aie now revealed 
to be relative and characteristic only ot ceitain slates ot 
matter For the sole “property” ot mattei with whose rec- 
ognition philosophical matenalism is bound up is the prop- 
erty ot being an objective reality, ot existing outside oiii 
mind 

The eiior of Machism in general, as of the Machian new 
physics, IS that it ignoies this basis ot philosophical mate- 
nalism and the distinction between metaphysical mateiial- 
isin and dialectical materialism The recognition of immu- 
table elements, “of the immutable substance of things,” and 
so forth, is not matenalism, but metaphysical, le , anti-dia- 
lectical, materialism That is why J Dietzgen emphasised 
lhat the “subject-matter ot science is endless,” that not only 
the infinite, but the “smallest atom” is immeasurable, un- 
knowable to the end, inexhaustible, “lor natuie in all hei 
paits has no beginning and no end” (Kleinere jAnlosophische 
Schriften, S 229-30) That is why Engels gave the example 
of the discovery of alizarin in coal tai and criticised median- 

* Cf Oliver Lodge, Electrons, London, 1906 “The electrical theory 
of mailer,” the recognition of electricity as the “fundamental sub 
stance,” is "an approximate accomplishment of lhat to \\hat the 
philosophers strove always, that is, the unity of matter”, cf also Righi, 
Ueber die StnikUir der Materie, Leipzig 1908, J J Thomson, The 
Corpuscular Theory of Matter, London, 1907, P Langeviu, "La physique 
des electrons" m ttie Revue qfn^rale des sciences, 1905, pi> 257-76 
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ical malerialism In oiclei to present the question in the 
only correct way, that is, from the dialectical mateiialist 
standpoint, we must ask Do electrons, ether and so on exist 
as objective realities outside the human mind oi not? The 
scientists will also have to answer this question unhesitat- 
ingly, and they do invariably answei it in the affirmative, 
just as they unhesitatingly recognise that natuie existed 
prior to man and piioi to organic matter Thus, the ques- 
tion IS decided in favour ol mateiiahsm, for the concept 
mattei, as we already stated, epistemologically implies no- 
thing but objective reality existing independently ot the 
human mind and reflected by it 

But dialectical materialism insists on the approximate, 
relative character of every scientific theory of the stiuctuie 
ot matter and its properties, it insists on the absence of 
absolute boundaries in nature, on the transfoimation of 
moving matter from one state into another, which is to us 
apparently irreconcilable with it, and so forth However 
bizarre from the standpoint ot “common sense” the trans- 
formation of imponderable elhei into ponderable matter and 
vice versa may appear, howevei “stiange” may seem the 
absence of any other kind of mass in the electron save 
electromagnetic mass, however extraordinary may be the 
fact that the mechanical laws of motion are confined only 
to a single sphere of natural phenomena and are subordi- 
nated to the more profound laws of electromagnetic phe- 
nomena, and so forth — all this is but another corroboration 
of dialectical materialism It is mainly because the physicists 
did not know dialectics that the new physics strayed into 
idealism They combated metaphysical (in Engels’, and not 
the positivist, i e , Humean sense of the word) materialism 
and its one-sided “mechanism,” and in so doing threw the 
baby out with the bath-water Denying the immutability of 
the elements and the properties of matter known hitherto, 
they ended in denying matter, i e , the objective reality of 
the physical world Denying the absolute character of some 
of the most important and basic laws, they ended in denying 
all objective law m nature and m declaring that a law of 
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nature is a meie convention, “a limitation ot expectation,” 
“a logical necessity,” and so forth Insisting on the approxi- 
mate and lelative character of our knowledge, they ended 
in denying the object independent of the mind and leflected 
approximately-correctly and relatively-truthfully by the 
mind And so on, and so forth, without end 

The opinions expiessed by Bogdanov in 1899 regarding 
“the immutable essence of things,” the opinions of Valen- 
tinov and Yushkevich regarding “substance,” and so forth — 
are similar fruits of ignorance of dialectics From Engels’ 
point of view, the only immutability is the reflection by the 
human mind (when there is a human mind) ot an external 
world existing and developing independently of the mind 
No other “immutability,” no other “essence,” no other “ab- 
solute substance,” in the sense in which these concepts were 
depicted by the empty piofessonal philosophy, exist for 
Marx and Engels The “essence” of things, or “substance,” 
IS also relative, it expi esses only the degree of profundity 
of man’s knowledge of objects, and while yesterday the pro- 
fundity of this knowledge did not go beyond the atom, and 
today does not go beyond the electron and ethei, dialectical 
materialism insists on the temporary, relative, approximate 
character of all these milestones in the knowledge of nature 
gained by the progressing science of man The electron is 
as inexhaustible as the atom, nature is infinite, but it infi- 
nitely exists And it is this sole categorical, this sole uncondi- 
tional recognition of nature’s existence outside the mind and 
perceptions of man that distinguishes dialectical materialism 
from relativist agnosticism and idealism 

Let us cite two examples of the way in which the new 
physics waveis unconsciously and instinctively between dia- 
lectical materialism, which remains unknown to the bour- 
geois scientists, and “phenomenalism,” with its inevitable 
subjectivist (and, subsequently, directly fideist) deductions 
This same Auguslo Righi, from whom Mr Valentinov 
was unable to get a reply on the question which interested 
him about materialism, writes in the introduction to his 
book “What the electrons, or electrical atoms, really are 
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remains even now a niysleiy, but in spite of this, the new 
theory is peiJiaps destined m time to acineve no small plnlo- 
soplucal sigmiicaiice, since it is ainving at eiilnely new 
hypolheses legarduig the sliucluie of ponderable matter and 
IS striving to i educe all phenomena of tlie external woild 
to one common origin. 

“For the positivist and utilitarian tendencies of our time 
such an advantage may be of small consequence, and a 
theoiy is perhaps legarded primarily as a means of conven- 
iently ordering and summaiising facts and as a guide in 
the seaicli for further phenomena But while in former limes 
perhaps too much confidence was placed m the faculties of 
the liumaii mind, and it was considered too easy to grasp 
the ultimate causes of all things, there is nowadays a tend- 
ency to fall into the opposite error” (op cit , p 3), 

Why docs Righi dissociate himself here from the posi- 
tivist and utilitarian tendencies'^ Because, while apparently 
he has no detinite philosophical standpoint, he instinctively 
clings to the reality of the external woild and to the recogni- 
tion that the new theory is not only a “convenience” (Poin- 
cai6), not only an “empirio-symbol” (Yushkevich), not only 
a “harmonising” ot experience (Bogdanov) , oi whatever else 
they call such subjectivist tricks, but a further step in the 
cognition of objective reality Had this physicist been 
acquainted with dialectical materialism, his opinion of the 
error which is the opposite of the old metaphysical material- 
ism might pel haps have become the starting point of a 
coriect philosophy But these people’s whole environment 
estranges them from Marx and Engels and thiows them into 
the embrace of vulgar official philosophy 

Rey too is entiiely unfamiliar with dialectics But he too 
IS compelled to state that among the modern physicists 
there aie those who continue the traditions of “mechanism” 
(i e , materialism) The path of “mechanism,” says he, is 
pursued not only by KirchhofT, Hertz, Boltzmann, Maxwell, 
Helmholtz and Lord Kelvin “Pure mechanists, and in some 
respects more mechanist than anybody else, and represent- 
ing the culmination (I’aboutissant) of mechanism, are those 
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who follow Loientz and Lariuoi in formulating an electiical 
theoiy of matter and who arrive at a denial of the constancy 
of mass, declaring it to he a function of motion They are 
all mechanists because they take real motion as their start- 
ing point” (Key’s italics, pp 290-91) 

“ ..If, for example, the hypotheses of Loreulz, Laimoi 
and Laiigevm were thanks to certain expei iinental confn- 
mation, to obtain a sufficiently stable basis foi the systema- 
tisation of physics, it would be certain that the laws of 
present-day mechanics aie nothing but a coiollaiy of the 
laws of electromagnetism they would constitute a special 
case of the latter within well-defined limits Lonslancy of 
mass and our principle of inertia would be valid only foi 
moderate velocities of bodies, the term ‘moderate’ being 
taken in relation to our senses and to the phenomena which 
constitute our general experience A general recasting of 
mechanics would result, and hence also, a general recasting 
of the systematisation of physics ” 

“Would this imply the abandonment of mechanism? By 
no means The purely mechanist tradition would still be 
followed, and mechanism would follow its noimal course 
of development” (pp 293-95). 

“Electronic physics, which should be ranked among the 
theories of a generally mechanist spirit, tends at present to 
impose its systematisation on physics Although the funda- 
mental principles of this electronic physics aie not fui- 
nished by mechanics but by the experimental data of the 
theory of electricity, its spirit is mechanistic, because 

“(1) It uses figurative (figures), material elements to 
lepiesent physical properties and their laws, it expresses 
itself in teims of perception 

“(2) While It no longer regaids physical phenomena as 
particular cases of mechanical phenomena, it regards 
mechanical phenomena as particular cases of physical 
phenomena The laws of mechanics thus letam their direct 
continuity with the laws of physics, and the concepts of 
mechanics remain concepts of the same order as physico- 
chemical concepts In traditional mechanism it was motions 
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copiwi (caUiuesf from rehitmlij slain mohons, \\h,ch^ 
the> alone were /(iiown und most directly obscivahlc, were 
taken as a type of nil possible motions Ilecent experi- 
ments, on the contraiy, show that it is necessary to extern! 
our conception of possible motions. Traditional mechanics 
leinains entirely intact, but it now applies only to relatwehj 
slow motions In relation to laige velocities, the laws of 
motion are different. Matter appears to be reduced to electri- 
cal particles, the ultimate elements of the atom 

“(3) Motion, displacement in space, remains the only 
figurative element of physical theory. 

“(4) Finally, what from the standpoint of the general 
spirit of physics comes before every other consideration is 
the fact that the conception of physics, its methods, its 
theories, and their relation to experience remains absolutely 
identical with the conception of mechanism, with the con- 
ception of physics held since the Renaissance” (pp 46-47) 

I have given this long quotation from Rey in full because 
owing to his perpetual anxiety to avoid “materialist meta- 
physics,” it would have been impossible to expound his state- 
ments in any other way But however much both Rey and 
the physicists of whom he speaks abjure materialism, it is 
nevertheless beyond question that mechanics was a copy of 
leal motions of moderate velocity, while the new physics is 
a copy of real motions of enormous velocity The recogni- 
tion of theory as a copy, as an appioximate copy of objec- 
tive reality, is materialism When Rey says that among 
modern physicists there “is a reaction against the concep* 
tualist [Machian] and energeticist school,” and when he 
ranks the physicists of the electron theory among the rep- 
lesentatives of this reaction (p 46), we could desire no 
better coi roboration of the fact that the struggle is essen- 
tially between the materialist and the idealist tendencies But 
we must not forget that, apart from the prejudices against 
materialism common to all educated philistines, the most 
outstanding theoreticians exhibit a complete ignorance of 
dialectics 
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3 IS MOTION WITHOUT MATTER CONCEIVABLE? 

The fact that philosophical idealism is atfemptin? to 
make use of the new physics, or that idealist conclusions are 
being drawn from the latter, is due not to the discovery of 
new kinds of substance and force, of matter and motion, but 
to the fact that an attempt is being made to conceive motion 
wilhout matter And it is the essence of this Jilteinpt which 
our Macliians fail to examine They were unwilling to take 
account of Engels’ statement that “motion without matter is 
inconceivable " J. Dietzgen in 1869, in his Wesen der 
mensclihchen Kopfarbeit, expressed the same idea as Engels, 
although, it IS true, not without Ins u'-ual muddled altcinpts 
to “reconcile” materialism and idealism Let us leave aside 
these attempts, which are to a large extent to be explained 
by the fact that Dietzgen is arguing against Biichnei's non- 
dialectical materialism, and let us examine Dietzgen’s own 
statements on the question under consideration He sa>s 
“They [the idealists] want to have the general without the 
particular, mind without matter, force without substance, 
science without experience or material, the absolute without 
the relative” {Das Wesen der menschlichen Kopfarbeit, 
1903, S 108) Thus the endeavour to divorce motion from 
matter, force from sulistance, Dietzgen associates with ideal- 
ism, compares with the endeavour to divorce thought from 
the brain “Licbig,” Dietzgen continues, “who is especially 
fond of straying from his inductive science into the field of 
speculation, says in the spirit of idealism ‘force cannot bo 
seen’ .” (p 109) “The spiritualist or the idealist believes 
m the spiritual, i e , ghostlike and inexplicable, nature of 
force ” (p. 110) “The antithesis between force and matter 
IS as old as the antithesis between idealism and mateiial- 
ism . (p 111) “Of course, there is no force without mat- 
ter, no matter without force; forceless matter and matterless 
force are absurdities If there are idealist natural scientists 
who believe in the immaterial existence of forces . . on 
this point they aie not natural scientists but seers of 
ghosts” (p 114) 

18—781 
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We thus see that scientists who were prepared to /,'iaiil 
that motion is conceivable without matter were to be en- 
countered forty years ago too, and tJiat “on this point’’ 
Dietzgen declared them to be seers of ghosts What, then, is 
the connection between philosophical idealism and the 
divorce of matter fiom motion, the separation of substance 
from torce? Is it not “more economical,’’ indeed, to con- 
ceive motion without matter? 

Let us imagine a consistent idealist who holds that the 
entire world is his sensation, his idea, etc (if we take 
“nobody’s” sensation or idea, this changes only the vari- 
ety of philosophical idealism but not its essence) The 
idealist would not even think of denying that the world is 
motion, I e , the motion of my thoughts, ideas, sensations 
The question as to iv/iat moves, the idealist will reject and 
regal d as absuid what is taking place is a change of my 
sensations, my ideas come and go, and nothing moie 
Outside me there is nothing “It moves” — and that is all It 
is impossible to conceive a more “economical” way of think- 
ing And no proofs, syllogisms, oi definitions are capable of 
letuting the solipsist if he consistently adheres to his view 

The fundamental distinction between the materialist and 
the adherent of idealist philosophy consists in the fact that 
the sensation, perception, idea, and the mind of man gener- 
ally, IS regal ded as an image of objective leahty The world 
IS the movement of this objective reality leflected by our 
consciousness To the movement of ideas, perceptions, etc , 
there corresponds the movement of matter outside me The 
concept matter expresses nothing more than the ob|ective 
reality which is given us in sensation. Therefore, to divorce 
motion from matter is equivalent to divorcing thought from 
objective reality, or to divorcing my sensations from the 
external world — in a word, it is to go over to idealism The 
tuck which IS usually performed in denying matter, and in 
assuming motion without matter, consists in ignoring the 
relation of matter to thought The question is presented as 
though this relation did not exist, but in reality it is intro- 
duced surreptitiously, at the beginning of the argument it 
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remains unexpressed, but subsequently crops up nioie or 
less imperceptibly. 

Matter has disappeared, they tell us, wishing from this 
to draw epistemological conclusions But has thought le- 
niaincd? — we ask If not, if with the disappearance of matter 
thought has also disappeared, it with the disappearance of 
the biain and nervous system ideas and sensations, too, have 
disappeared — then it follows that eveiylhing has disap- 
peared And your argument has disappeaied is a sample of 
“thought” (or lack of thought) ! But it it has remained — if 
it IS assumed that with the disappeaiance of matter, thought 
(idea, sensation, etc ) does not disappear, then you have 
surreptitiously gone over to the standpoint ot philosophical 
idealism And this always happens with people who wish, 
for “economy’s sake,” to conceive ot motion without matter, 
for tacitly, by the very fact that they continue to argue, they 
are acknowledging the existence of thought after the disap- 
pearance ot matter This means that a very simple, or a very 
complex philosophical idealism is taken as a basis, a very 
simple one, it it is a case of frank solipsism (I exist, and the 
world IS only my sensation) , a very complex one, if instead 
ot the thought, ideas and sensations of a living peison, a 
dead abstraction is posited, that is, nobody’s thought, no- 
body’s idea, nobody’s sensation, but thought in geneial (the 
Absolute Idea, the Universal Will, etc), sensation as an 
indeterminate “element,” the “psychical,” which is substi- 
tuted for the whole of physical nature, etc , etc Thousands 
of shades of varieties of philosophical idealism aie possible 
and it is always possible to create a thousand and first 
shade, and to the author of this thousand and first little 
system (empiiio-momsm, tor example) what distinguishes 
it from the rest may appear to be momentous From the 
standpoint of materialism, however, these distinctions aio 
absolutely unessential. What is essential is the point of de- 
parture. What is essential is that the attempt to think of 
motion without matter smuggles in thought divorced from 
matter — and that is philosophical idealism 

Therefore, for example, the English Machian Karl Pear- 
L8» 
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son, the clearest and most consistent of the Machians, who 
IS averse to verbal trickery, directly begins the seventh 
chapter of his book, devoted to “matter,” with the charac- 
teristic heading “All things move — but only in conception ” 
“It is therefore, for the sphere of perception, idle to ask what 
moves and why it moves” (The Giammar of Science, p 243) 

Therefore, too, in the case of Bogdanov, his philosophical 
misadventures in fact began befoie his acquaintance with 
Mach They began from the moment he put his trust in the 
assertion of the eminent chemist, but poor philosopher, Ost- 
wald, that motion can be thought of without matter It is all 
the more fitting to pause on this long-past episode in Bogda- 
nov’s philosophical development since it is impossible when 
speaking of the connection betAveen philosophical idealism 
and certain tiends in the new physics to ignoie Ostw aid’s 
“energetics ” 

“We have already said,” wrote Bogdanov in 1899, “that 
the nineteenth century did not succeed m ultimately ridding 
itself of the problem of ‘the immutable essence of things ’ 
This essence, under the name of ‘matter,’ even holds an im- 
portant place in the world outlook of the foremost thinkers 
of the century” (Fundamental Elements of the Historical 
Outlook, p 38) 

We said that this is a sheer muddle The recognition of 
the objective reality of the outer world, the recognition of 
the existence outside our mind of eternally moving and etei- 
nally changing matter, is here confused with the recognition 
of the immutable essence of things It is haidly possible 
that Bogdanov in 1899 did not rank Marx and Engels among 
the “foremost thinkers ” But he obviously did not under- 
stand dialectical maleiialism 

In the processes of nature two aspects are usually 
still distinguished matter and its motion It cannot be said 
that the concept of matter is distinguished by great clarity 
It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to the question — 
what IS matter? It is defined as the ‘cause of sensations’ or 
as the ‘permanent possibility of sensation’, but it is evident 
that matter is here confused with motion . ” 
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It is evident that Bogdanov is arguing incorrectly. Not 
only does he confuse the materialist recognition of an objec- 
tive source of sensations (unclearly formulated in the words 
“cause of sensations’’) with Mill’s agnostic definition of mat- 
ter as the permanent possibility ot sensation, but the chief 
error here is that the author, having boldly approached the 
question of the existence or non-existence of an objective 
source of sensations, abandons this question half-way and 
jumps to another question, the question of the existence or 
non-existence of matter without motion The idealist may 
regard the world as the movement of our sensations (even 
though “socially organised’’ and “harmonised’’ to the high- 
est degree) , the materialist regards the world as the move- 
ment of an objective source, of an obj’ective model of our 
sensations The metaphysical, i e , anti-dialectical, iiiatei lahst 
may accept the existence of matter without motion (even 
though temporarily, before “the first impulse,’’ etc ) The 
dialectical materialist not only regards motion as an insep- 
arable property of matter, but rejects the simplified view of 
motion and so forth 

“ The most exact definition would, perhaps, be the 
following ‘matter is what moves’, but this is as devoid of 
content as though one were to say that matter is the subject 
of a sentence, the predicate of which is ‘moves ’ The fact, 
most likely, is that in the epoch of statics men were wont 
to see something necessarily solid in the role of the subj’ect, 
an ‘obj’ect,’ and such an inconvenient thing for statics as 
‘motion’ they were prepared to tolerate only as a predicate, 
as one of the attributes of ‘matter ’ ’’ 

This is something like the charge Akimov h>’f>ught 
against the /sAra-ists,* namely, that their programme did not 
cont ain the word proletariat in the nominative case! Whether 

* V P Akimov (1875-1921) — One of the leaders of “Economism” — 
an opportunistic trend in Social-Democracy at the end of the nine- 
teenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries. 

Iskra-isis — those siding with the hkra, the first all-Russian 
newspajier of the revolutionary Marxists, founded by V I Lenin at 
the end of 1900. Iskra drew up the draft Party programme for the 
Second Congress of the RSDLP (1903), which Akimov had criti- 
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we say the woild is moving matter, or that the woild is 
material motion, makes no difference whatever. 

.But energy must have a vehicle — say those who 
believe in matter Why? — asks Ostwald, and with reason 
Must nature necessarily consist ot suliject and predicate‘s’’ 
(P. 39 ) 

Ostwald’s aiiswei, which so pleased Bogdanov in 1899, 
IS plain sophistry Must our judgments necessarily consist of 
electrons and ether'? — one might letoit to Ostwald As a 
matter ot fact, the mental ehiinnation from “nature” of 
matter as the “subject” only implies the tacit admission into 
philosophy ot thought as the “siiJiiect,” (i e , as the primary, 
the stalling point, independent of matter) Not the subj'ect, 
but the objective source ot sensation is eliminated, and 
sensation becomes the “subject,” i e , philosophy becomes 
Berkelcian, no matter in what tiappings the word “sensa- 
tion” is afteiwaids decked Ostwald endeavoured to avoid 
this inevitable philosophical alternative (materialism or 
idealism) by an indelinile use of the word “energy,” but this 
very endeavour only once again goes to prove the futility of 
such arliliccs It energy is mol ion, you have only shifted the 
(hfficully fiom the subject to the predicate, you have only 
changed the question, does matter move"? into the question, 
IS energy material'? Does the transfoimation of energy take 
place outside my mind, independently of man and mankind, 
or are these only ideas, symbols, conventional signs, and so 
forth'? And this question proved fatal to the “energeticist” 
philosophy, that attempt to disguise old epistemological 
eriors by a “new teimmology” 

Here are examples of how the energeticist Ostwald got 
into a muddle In the pieface to his Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy^ he declares that he regards “as a great gam 
the simple and natural removal of the old difficulties m the 
way of uniting the concepts matter and spirit by subordinat- 

cjsed .Soon after the Second Congress the paper passed into the hands 
of the Mensheviks — Trans 

^ Wilhelm Ostwald, Vorlesunyen uber Naturpkilosophie, 2 Aufl , 
Leipzig 1902, S viu 
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ing both to the concept energy ” This is not a gam, but a 
loss, because the question whether epistemological investiga- 
tion (Ostwald does not clearly realise that he is raising an 
epistemological and not a chemical issue!) is to be conducted 
along materialist or idealist lines is not being solved but is 
being confused by an arbitrary use of the term “energy ’’ Of 
course, if we “subordinate” both matter and spirit to this 
concept, the veibal annihilation of the antithesi', is beyond 
question, but the absurdity of the belief in 'piites and liob- 
goblins, for instance, is not removed by calling it “energet- 
ics ” On page 394 of Ostwald's Vorlesungen we lead “That 
all external events may be presented as an interaction ot 
energies can be most simply explained if oui mental pro- 
cesses are themselves energetic and impose (aufprugeit) this 
property of theirs on all external phenomena ” This is pure 
idealism it is not our thought that reflects the transforma- 
tion of energy in the external world, but the external world 
that reflects a certain “property” of our mind! The American 
philosophei Hibben, pointing to this and similar passages in 
Ostwald’s Vorlesungen, aptly says that Ostwald “appears 
in a Kantian disguise” the exphcabihty of the phenomena 
ot the exteinal world is deduced from the propeities of our 
mind! “It is obvious therefore,” savs Hibben, “that if the 
primary concept ot energy is so defined as to embrace 
psychical phenomena, we hasc no longer the simple concept 
of energy as undei stood and recognised in scientific circles 
or even among the Energetiker themselves The trans- 

formation ot energy is regarded by science as an objective 
process independent ot the minds ot men and of the expe- 
rience of mankind, that is to say, it is regarded material- 
istically And by energy, Ostwald himself m many instances, 
probably in the vast majority of instances, means material 
motion 

And this accounts for the remarkable phenomenon that 
Bogdanov, a disciple of Ostwald, having become a disciple 
of Mach, began to reproach Ostwald not because he does 

^ J G Hibben, “The Theory of Energetics and its Philosophical 
Bearings,” The Monitt, April 190.^, Vol XIII, pp 329-30 
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not adhere consistently to a materialistic view of energy, but 
because he admits the materialistic view of energy (and at 
times even takes it as his basts) The materialists criticise 
Ostwald because he lapses into idealism, because he attempts 
to reconcile materialism and idealism Bogdanov criticises 
Ostwald from the idealist standpoint In 1906 he wiote- 
“ , Ostwald’s ‘energetics,’ hostile to atomism but for the 
rest closely akin to the old materialism, enlisted my heart- 
iest sympathy I soon noticed, however, an important contra- 
diction in his Naturphilosophie although he frequently 
emphasises the purely methodological significance of the 
concept ‘energy,’ in a great number of instances he himself 
fails to adhere to it He eveiy now and again converts 
‘energy’ from a pure symbol of corielations between the 
facts of experience into the substance of experience, into the 
‘world slufT’” {Empino-Momsm, Bk III, pp xvi-xvii). 

Energy is a pure symbol 1 After this Bogdanov may dis- 
pute as much as he pleases with the “empirio-symbolist” 
Yushkevich, with the “pure Machians,” the empirio-criti- 
cists, etc — from the standpoint of the materialists it is a 
dispute between a man who believes in a yellow devil and 
a man who believes in a green devil For the important thing 
IS not the differences between Bogdanov and the other 
Machians, but what they have in common, to wit the 
idealist interpretation of “experience” and “energy,” the 
denial of objective reality, adaptation to which constitutes 
human experience and the copying of which constitutes the 
only scientific “methodology” and scientific “energetics ” 

“It [Ostwald’s energetics] is indifferent to the material of 
the world, it is fully compatible with both the old mate- 
rialism and pan-psychism” {i e , philosophical idealism?) 
(p xvii). And Bogdanov departed from muddled energetics 
not by the materialist road but by the idealist road . . . 
“When ‘energy’ is represented as substance it is nothing but 
the old materialism minus the absolute atoms — materialism 
with a correction in the sense of the continuity of the 
existing” (ibid ). Yes, Bogdanov left the “old” materialism, 
i t , the metaphysical materialism of the scientists, not for 
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dialectical materialism, which he understood as little in 1906 
as he did in 1899, but for idealism and fideism, for no edu- 
cated representative of modern fidcism, no immanentist, no 
“neo-criticist,” and so forth, will object to the “methodologic- 
al” conception of energy, to its interpretation as a “pure 
symbol of correlation of the facts of experience ” Take Paul 
Cams, with whose mental make-up we have already become 
sufficiently acquainted, and you will find that this Machiau 
criticises Ostwald in the very same way as Bogdanov 

Materialism and energetics are cxactl> in the same 
predicament” (The Monist, 1907, Vol XVII, No 4, p 536) 
“We are very little helped by materialism when we are told 
that everything is matter, that bodies are matter, and that 
thoughts are meiely a function of matter, and Professor 
Ostwald’s energetics is not a whit better when it tells us that 
matter is energy, and that the soul too is only a factor of 
energy” (p 533) 

Ostwald’s energetics is a good example of how quickly 
a “new” terminology becomes fashionable, and how quickly 
it turns out that a somewhat altered mode of expression can 
in no w'ay eliminate fundamental philosophical questions 
and fundamental philosophical tiends Both materialism and 
idealism can be expressed in terms of “energetics” (more or 
less consistently, of course) just as they can be expressed in 
terms of “experience,” and the like Eneigcticist physics is 
a source of new idealist attempts to conceive motion without 
matter — because of the disintegration of particles of mallei 
which hitherto had been accounted non-disintegrabJe and 
because of the discoveiy of heretofore unknown forms of 
material motion 

4 THE TWO TRENDS IN MODERN PHYSICS AND ENGLISH 
SPIRITUALISM 

In order to Illustrate concretely the philosophical battle 
I aging in present-day literature over the various conclusions 
drawn from the new physics, we shall let certain of the 
direct participants in the “fray” speak for themselves, and 
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we shall begin with the English The physicist Arthur W 
Rucker defends one trend — from the standpoint of the 
natural scientist, the philosopher James Ward another 
trend — from the standpoint of epistemology 

At the meeting of the British Association held in Glasgow 
in 1901, A W Rucker, the president of the physics section, 
chose as the subject of his address the question of the value 
of physical tlieoiy and especially the doubts that have arisen 
as to the existence of atoms, and of the ether The speaker 
referred to the physicists Poincare and Poynting (an English- 
man who shares the views of the symbolists, or Machians), 
the philosopher Waid, and to E Haeckel’s famous book as 
having raised this pioblem, and attempted to present his 
own views ^ 

“The question at issue,” said Rucker, “is whether the 
hypotheses which are at the base of the scientific theories 
now most geneially accepted, are to be legarded as accurate 
descriptions ot the constitution of the universe around us, or 
merely as convenient fictions ” (In the terms used in our 
controversy with Bogdanov, Yushkevich and Co are they 
a copy of objective reality, of moving matter, or aie they 
only a “methodology,” a “pure symbol,” meie “forms of 
organisation of experience”*^) Rucker agrees that in practice 
there may prove to be no ditTeience between the two theo- 
nes, the direction of a river can be determined as well by 
one who examines only tlie blue streak on a map or dia- 
giam as by one who knows that this streak repiesents a real 
liver Theory, from the standpoint of a convenient fiction, 
will be an “aid to memory,” a means of “producing order” 
in our observations in accordance with some artifu’ial sys- 
tem, of “arranging our knowledge,” reducing it to equations, 
etc We can, for instance, confine ourselves to declaring heat 
to be a form of motion or energy, thus exchanging “a vivid 
conception of moving atoms for a colourless statement of 
heal energy, the real nature of which we do not attempt to 

* The British Association at Glasgow, 1901 Presidential address by 
Professor A W Rucker, in The Scientific American Supplement, 1901, 
Nos 1346 and 134fi 
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define " While fully recognising the possibility of achieving 
great scientific successes by this method, Rucker “ventures 
to assert that the exposition of such a system of tactics can- 
not be regarded as the last word of science in the struggle 
for the truth The questions still force themselves upon us* 
Can we argue back from the phenomenon displayed by 
matter to the constitution of matter itself, whether we have 
any leason to believe that the sketch which ^cience has al- 
ready drawn is to some extent a copy, and not a mere dia- 
gram of the tiuth?” 

Analysing the problem of the structure of matter Rucker 
takes air as an example, saying that it consists of gases and 
that science resolves “an elementary gas into a mixture of 
atoms and ether There are those who cry ‘Halt’; mole- 
cules and atoms cannot be directly perccised, they are mere 
conceptions, which have their uses, but cannot be regarded 
as realities ” Rucker meets this objection by referring to one 
of numberless instances in the development of science the 
rings of Saturn appear to be a continuous mass when ob- 
served through a telescope The mathematicians proved by 
calculation that this is impossible and spectral analysis cor- 
loborated the conclusion reached on the basis of the calcula- 
tions Another objection properties are attributed to atoms 
and ether such as our senses do not disclose in ordinal y 
matter Rucker answers this also, referring to such examples 
as the diffusion of gases and liquids A number of facts, 
observations and experiments prove that matter consists of 
discrete particles or grains Whether these particles, atoms, 
are distinct from the surrounding “original medium” or 
“basic medium” (ether), or whether they are parts of this 
medium in a particular state, is still an open question, and 
has no bearing on the theory of the existence of atoms There 
is no ground for denying a priori the evidence of experi- 
ments showing that “quasi-material substances” exist which 
differ from ordinary matter (atoms and ether) Particular 
errors are here inevitable, but the aggregate of scientific 
data leaves no room for doubting the existence of atoms and 
molecules 
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Rucker then refers to the new data on the structure of 
atoms, which consist of corpuscles (electrons) charged with 
negative electricity, and notes the similarities in the results 
ot various experiments and calculations on the size of mole- 
cules the “first approximation” gives a diameter of about 
100 millimicrons (millionths of a millimetre) Omitting 
Rucker’s particular remarks and his criticism of neo-vital- 
ism, we quote his conclusions’ 

“Those who belittle the ideas which have of late governed 
the advance of scientific theory, too often assume that there 
is no alternative between the opposing assertions that atoms 
and the ether are meie figments of the scientific imagina- 
tion, and that, on the other hand, a mechanical theory of the 
atoms and the ether, which is now confessedly impeifect, 
would, if it could be perfected, give us a full and adequate 
representation of the underlying leahties For my part I be- 
lieve that there is a via media ” A man in a daik room may 
discern objects dimly, but if he does not stumble over the 
fiirmtuie and does not walk into a looking-glass instead of 
through a door, it means that he sees some things correctly 
There is no need, therefore, either to renounce the claim to 
pcneliate below the surface of nature, or to claim that we 
have already fully unveiled the mystery of the world around 
us “It may be gianted that we have not yet framed a con- 
sistent image either of the nature of the atoms or of the 
ether in which they exist, but I have tiled to show that in 
spile of the tentative nature of some of our theoiics, in spite 
of many outstanding dilficulties, the atomic theory unifies 
so many facts, simplifies so much that is complicated, that 
we have a right to insist — at all events until an equally in- 
telligible rival hypothesis is produced — that the mam struc- 
ture of our theory is true, that atoms are not merely aids 
to puzzled mathematicians, but physical realities ” 

That is how Rucker ended his address The reader will 
see that the speaker did not deal with epistemology, but as 
a matter of fact, doubtless in the name of a host of scientists, 
he was essentially expounding an instinctive materialist 
standpoint The gist of his position is this The theory of 
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physics IS a copy (becoming ever more exact) of objective 
reality The world is matter in motion, our knowledge of 
which grows ever more profound The inaccuracies of 
Rucker’s philosophy are due to an unnecessary defence of 
the “mechanical” (why not electromagnetic‘s) theory of 
ether motions and to a failure to understand the relation 
between relative and absolute truth This physicist lacks only 
a knowledge of dialectical materialism (it we do not count, 
of course, those very important social considerations which 
induce English protessois to call themselves “agnostics”) 
Let us now see how the spii dualist James Waul ciiticised 
this philosophy “Naturalism is not science, and the mechan- 
ical theory ot Nature, the thcoiy which serves as its foun- 
dation, IS no science eithei . . Nevertheless, though 
Naturalism and the natuial sciences, the Mechanical Theory 
of the Universe and mechanics as a science are logically 
distinct, yet the two aic at first sight veiy similar and 
historically are very closely connected Between the natural 
sciences and philosophies of the idealist (or spiritualist) 
type there is indeed no danger of confusion, foi all such 
philosophies necessarily involve ciiticism of the epistemo- 
logical assumptions which science unconsciously makes 
True! The natural sciences unconsciously assume that their 
teaehings reflect objective leality, and only such a philos- 
ophy IS reconcilable with the natuial sciences! “ Not so 
with Naturalism, which is as innocent of any theory of 
knowledge as science itself In fact Natuiahsm, like Mater- 
ialism, IS only physics treated as metaphysics . Natural- 
ism IS less dogmatic than Materialism, no doubt, owing to 
its agnostic reservation as to the nature of ultimate reality, 
but it insists emphatically on the priority ot the material 
aspect of its Unknowable ” 

The materialist treats physics as metaphysics! A familiar 
argument By metaphysics is meant the recognition of an 
objective reality outside man The spiritualists agree with 
the Kantians and Humeans in such reproaches against 


* James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 1906, Vol I, p 303 
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“ “"‘•"Xandable; for wilhoul doing away 
ivilh the objective reality of things, bodies and objects known 
to everyone, it is impossible to clear the road for “real con- 
ceptions” in Rehmke’s sense! . 

“When the essentially philosophical question, how best 
\o syslemaUse experience as a whole [a plagiarism from 
Bogdanov, Mr. Ward!], aiises, the natuialist . contends 
that we must begin trom the physical side Then only are the 
facts precise, determinate, and iigorously concatenated 
every thought that ever stiried the human heart . can, it 
holds, be traced to a perfectly definite redistiibution of mat- 
ter and motion That propositions of such philosophic 
generality and scope are legitimate deductions from physical 
science, few, if any, of our modern physicists are bold 
enough directly to maintain But many of them consider that 
their science itself is attacked by those who seek to lay bare 
the latent metaphysics, the physical realism, on which the 
Mechanical Theory ot the Universe rests The criticism 
ot this theory in the preceding lectures has been so regarded 
[by Rucker] In point of fact my ciiticism [of this “meta- 
physics,” so detested by all the Machians too] rests through- 
out on the expositions of a school of physicists — if one 
might call them so — steadily increasing m number and in- 
fluence, who reject entirely the almost mediaeval realism 
This lealism has remained so long unquestioned, that to 
challenge it now seems to many to spell scientific anaichy 
And yet it surely veiges on extravagance to suppose that 
men like KirchhofT or Poincare — to mention only two out 
of many distinguished names — who do challenge it, are 
seeking ‘to invalidate the methods of science’. To distin- 
guish them from the old school, whom we may faiily term 
physical realists, we might call the new school physical sym- 
bolists The term is not very happy, but it may at least serve 
to emphasise the one difference between the two which 
now specially concerns us The question at issue is very 
simple. Both schools start, of course, from the same percep- 
tual experiences, both employ an abstract conceptual system, 
differing in detail but essentially the same; both resort to the 
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same methods of verification But the one believes that it is 
getting nearer to the ultimate reality and leaving mere ap- 
pearances behind it, the other believes that it is only substi- 
tuting a generalised desenptive scheme that is intellectually 
manageable, for the complexity of conciete facts. In 
either view the value ot physics as systematic knowledge 
about [Ward’s italics] things is unatTected, its iiossibihties 
of future extension and ot practical applicalioi are m eithei 
case the same But the speculalnc dilTercncc bCweeu the 
t\\o is immense, and in this lespect the question which is 
right becomes important.” 

The question is put by this frank and consisten. spirit- 
ualist with remarkable truth and claritv Indeed the ililfei- 
ence between the two schools in modern physics is only 
philosophical, only epistemological Indeed, the basic dis- 
tinction is only that one recognises the “ultimate” (he should 
have said objective) leality reflected by our theory, whde 
the other denies it, regarding theoiy as only a systematisa- 
tion of experience, a system ot empirio-symbols, and so on 
and so forth The new physics, having found new aspects of 
matter and new forms of its motion, raised the old philo- 
sophical questions because of the collapse of the old physic- 
al concepts And if the people belonging to ‘ intei mediate” 
philosophical trends (“positivists,” Humeans, Machians) are 
unable to put the question at issue distinctly, it lemained for 
the outspoken idealist Ward to tear otf the veil 

“ . . Sir A. W. Rucker devoted his Inaugural Address 
to a defence of physical realism against the symbolic inter- 
pretations recently advocated by Professois Poincare and 
Poynting and by myself” (pp 305-06, and in other parts ot 
his book Ward adds to this hst the names of Duhem, 
Pearson and Mach, see Vol II, pp 161, 63, 57, 75, 83, etc ). 

“. He [Rucker] is constantly talking of ‘mental pic- 
tures,’ while constantly protesting that atoms and ether must 
be more than these. Such procedure piactically amounts to 
saying: In this case I can form no othei picture, and there- 
fore the reality must be like it He [Rucker] is fair enough 
to allow the abstract possibility of a different mental pic- 
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ture . . Nay, he allows ‘the tentative nature of some of our 
theories’, he admits ‘many outstanding diflicnlties ’ After all, 
then, he is only defending a working hypothesis, and one, 
moi cover, that has lost gieally in prestige in the last half 
century But if the atomic and other theories of the constitu- 
tion ot matter are but woiking hypotheses, and hypotheses 
strictly confined to physical phenomena, there is no justifica- 
tion tor a theory which maintains that mechanism is tunda- 
mental every wheie and reduces the facts of life and mind to 
epiphenomena — makes them, that is to say, a degiee more 
phenomenal, a degiee less real than matter and motion Such 
is the mechanical theory ot the universe Save as he seems 
unwittingly to countenance that, we have then no quarrel 
with Sir Arthur Riickei” (pp 314-15) 

It IS, ot course, utteity absurd to say that materialism 
ever maintained that consciousness is “less” leal, or neces- 
sarily professed a “mechanical” picture ol the world, and 
not an electiomagnetic, or some other, immeasurably more 
complex, picture of the world as matter in motion But in a 
truly adroit manner, much moie skilfully than our Machians 
(i e , muddled idealists), the outspoken and stiaighttoiwaid 
idealist Ward seizes upon the weak points in “instinctive” 
natural-historical mateiialism, as, toi instance, its inability 
to explain the relation of relative and absolute truth Ward 
turns somersaults and declares that since truth is relative, 
approximate, only “tentative,” it cannot reflect reality! But, 
on the other hand, the question of atoms, etc, as “a work- 
ing hypothesis” is very correctly put by the spiritualist 
Modem, cultured tideism (which Ward directly deduces 
from his spiritualism) does not think of demanding anything 
more than the declaration that the concepts of natuial science 
are “working hypotheses ” We will, sirs, surrender science 
to you scientists, provided you surrender epistemology, philos- 
ophy, to us — such is the condition for the cohabitation of 
the theologians and piofessois in the “advanced” capitalist 
countries 

Among the other points on which Ward connects his 
epistemology with the “new” physics must be counted his 
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determined attack on matter. What is matter and what is 
energy? — asks Ward, mocking at the plethora of hypotheses 
and their contradictoriness Is it ether or ethers? — or, per- 
haps, some new “perfect fluid,” arbitraiily endowed with 
new and improbable qualities'? And Waid’s conclusion is 
. we find nothing definite except movement left Heat is 
a mode of motion, elasticity is a mode of motion, light and 
magnetism are modes of motion Nay, mass itself is, in the 
end, supposed to be but a mode of motion ol a something 
that IS neither solid, nor liquid nor gas, that is neither itself 
a body nor an aggregate ot bodies, that is not phenomenal 
and must not be noumenal, a veritable apeiron [a teim used 
by the Greek philosophers signifying infinite, bound lessj 
on which we can impose our own teims” (Vol I, p 140) 
The spiritualist is true to himself when he divorces mo- 
tion from matter The movement of bodies is transformed in 
nature into a movement of something that is not a body with 
a constant mass, into a movement of an unknown charge of 
an unknown electricity in an unknown ether — this dialectics 
of material transfoimation, pei formed in the laboratory and 
in the factory, selves in the eyes of the idealist (as in the eyes 
of the public at large, and of the Machians) not as a con- 
firmation of materialist dialectics, but as evidence against 
materialism “ The mechanical theory, as a piofessed 
explanation of the world, receives its death-blow from the 
pi ogress of mechanical physics itself” (p 143) The world 
IS matter in motion, we leply, and the laws of its motion are 
reflected in mechanics in the case of moderate velocities and 
by the electromagnetic theory in the case of great velocities 
“Extended, solid, indestructible atoms have always been the 
stronghold of materialistic views of the umvcise But, un- 
happily for such views, the hard, extended atom was not 
equal to the demands which increasing knowledge made 
upon it” (p 144) The destructibility of the atom, its inex- 
haustibility, the mutability of all foims of matter and of its 
motion, have always been the stronghold of dialectical mate- 
rialism All boundaries m nature are conditional, relative, 
movable, and express the gradual approximation of our 
19—781 
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reason towards the knowledge of mailer Bui this does not 
in any way prove that nature, matter itself, is a symbol, a 
conventional sign, i.e , the product of our mind The electron 
is to the atom as a full stop in this book is to the size of 
a building 200 feet long, 100 feet broad, and 50 feet high 
(Lodge), it moves with a velocity as high as 270,000 kilo- 
metres per second; its mass is a function of its velocity, it 
makes 500 trillion revolutions in a second — all this is much 
more complicated than the old mechanics, but it is, never- 
theless, movement of matter in space and time Human 
reason has discoveied many amazing things in nature and 
will discover still nioie, and will thereby increase its power 
over nature But this does not mean that nature is the ci ca- 
tion of our mind or of abstract mind, i c , of Waid’s God, 
Bogdanov’s “substitution,” etc 

“Rigorously carried out as a theoiy of the real world, 
that ideal [i e , the ideal of “mechanism”] lands us in nihil- 
ism all changes are motions, for motions aie the only 
changes we can undei stand, and so what moves, to be 
understood, must itself be motion’ (p. 166) “As I have tiied 
to show, and as I believe, the very advance of physics is 
proving the most etlectual cure for this ignorant lailh in 
matter and motion as the inmost substance rather than the 
most abstiact symbols of the sum of existence We can 
never get to God through a mere mechanism” (p 180). 

Well, well, this is exactly in the spiiit of the Studies "‘in’’ 
the Philosophy of Marxism] Mr Ward, you ought to addiess 
yourself to Lunachaisky, Yushkevich, Bazarov and Bogda- 
nov They are a little more “shamefaced” than you are, but 
they pleach the same doctrine 

5 THE TWO TRENDS IN MODERN PHYSICS AND 
GERMAN IDEALISM 

In 1896, the Kantian idealist Hermann Cohen, with un- 
usually triumphant exultation, wrote an introduction to the 
fifth edition of the Geschichte des Materialismus, the falsi- 
fied history of mateiialism written by F Albert Lange 
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“Theoretical idealism,” exclaims Cohcn (S \\vj), “has al- 
ready begun to shake the . malenahsm ot llie natural 
scientists, and perhaps . . in only a little while” will deteat 
it completely. Idealism is peimeating (DurchwirLunq) the 
new physics. “Atomism must give place to dynamism ” 
“It IS a remarkable turn ot alfans that leseaich info the 
chemical problem of substance should have led to a timda- 
mental triumph over the materialist view of inattci lust as 
Thales performed the flist abstraction of the idea of sub- 
stance, although . he linked it with speculations on the 
election, so the theoiy of clectiicity was dcstinofl to cause the 
greatest levolution in the conception ol maltei and, through 
the tiansformation of matter into force, bung aliout the 
victory ot idealism” (p x\i\) 

Hermann Cohen is as ckai and delinite as Janies Ward 
in pointing out the fundamental philosophical trends, and 
does not lose himselt (as our Machians do) in petty distinc- 
tions between this and that energeticist, symbolist, empirio- 
cnticisl, empirio-monist idealism, and so lorth Cohen takes 
the fundamental philosophical trend of the school ol physics 
that is now associated with the names of Mach, Poincare 
and others and correctly desciihes this trend as ideali'it “The 
tiansfoimation of matter into force” is here for Cohen the 
most important triumph of idealism, just as it was for the 
“ghost-seeing” scientists — whom J Dictzgcn exposed in 
18G9 Electricity is proclaimed a collaborator of idealism, 
because it has destroyed the old theoiy of the structiue of 
matter, shattered the atom and discovered new forms of 
material motion, so unlike the old, so totally unlnvestigated 
and unstudied, so unusual and “miraculous,” that it peirmts 
nature to be presented as iton-matenal (spiritual, mental, 
psychical) motion Yestei day’s limit to our knowledge of the 
infinitesimal particles of matter has disappeared, hence — 
concludes the idealist philosopher — matter has disappeared 
(but thought remains) Every physicist and every engineer 
knows that electricity is (material) motion, but nobody 
knows clearly what is moving, hence — concludes the idealist 
philosopher — we can dupe the philosophically uneducated 
19 * 
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with the seductively “economical” proposition: let us con- 
ceive motion without matter 

Hermann Cohen tries to enlist the famous physicist Hein- 
rich Hertz as his ally Hertz is ours — he is a Kantian, we 
sometimes find him admitting the a prion, he says Hertz 
IS ours, he is a Machian — contends the Machian Kleinpeter — 
for in Heitz we have glimpses of “the same. subjectivist view 
of the nature of our concepts as in the case ot Mach This 
strange dispute as to where Hertz belongs is a good example 
of how the idealists seize on the minutest error, the slightest 
vagueness of expression on the part of renowned scientists 
in order to justify their refurbished defence of fideism As a 
matter of fact. Hertz’s philosophical preface to his Me- 
chanik^ displa5S the usual standpoint ot the scientist who 
has been intimidated by the piofcssorial hue and cry against 
the “metaphysics” of mateiiatism, but who nevertheless can- 
not overcome his instinctive conviction of the reality of the 
external world Fins has been acknowledged by Kleinpeter 
himself, who on the one hand casts to the mass of readers 
thoroughly false populaily-wiitten pamphlets on the theory 
of knowledge of natural science, in which Mach figures side 
by side with Hertz, while on the other, in specifically philo- 
sophical articles, he admits that “Hertz, as opposed to Mach, 
Pearson and Slallo, still clings to the prejudice that all 
physics can he explained in a mechanistic way,”^ that he 
retains the concept of the ttnng-in-itselt and “the usual stand- 
point of the physicists,” and that Hertz still adheres to “a 
picture of the umveise in itself . 

It IS interesting to note Hertz’s view of energetics He 
writes “If we inquiie into the real reason why physics at 
the present time piefers to express itself m terms ot ener- 
getics, we may answer that it is because in this way it best 

1 Archiv fur systematische Philosophie, Bd V, 1898-99, S 169 70 

* Heiniicli Hertz, Gesammelte Werke, Bd III, Leipzig 1894, esp 
S 1, 2, 49 

» Kantstudien, Bd VIH, 1903, S 309 

* The Momst, Vol XVI, 1900, No 2, p 164, an article on Mach’s 
“Monism “ 
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avoids talking about things of which it knows very little . . . 
Of course, we are now convinced that ponderable matter 
consists of atoms, and in certain cases we have fairly definite 
ideas of the magnitude of these atoms and of their motions 
But the form of the atoms, their connection, their motions, in 
most cases all these are entnely hidden from us So 
that our conception of atoms is therefore in ilsell an impor- 
tant and interesting object for further investigations hut is 
not particulaily adapted to serve as a known and secuie 
foundation for mathematical theories” [op cit , Vol III, 
p 21) Hertz expected that further study of the ether would 
provide an explanation of the “natuie of traditional matter 

its ineitia and gravitational force” (Vol I, p 354) 

It IS evident from this that the possibility of a non-mate- 
rial view of energy did not even occur to Hertz Energetics 
seived the philosophers as an excuse to desert mateiiahsrn 
for idealism The scientist regards energetics as a convenient 
method of expressing the laws of material motion at a period 
when, if we may so express it, physicists had left the atom 
but had not yet arrived at the electron This period is to a 
large extent not yet at an end, one hypothesis yields place 
to another, nothing whatcvei is known of the positive elec- 
tron, only three months ago (June 22, 1908), Jean Becquerel 
reported to the French Academy of Science that he had suc- 
ceeded in discovenng this “new component part of matter” 
{Comptes rendiis des seances de V Academic det Sciences, 
p 1311) How could idealist philosophy refrain fiom taking 
advantage of such an opportunity, when “matter” was still 
being “sought” by the human mind and was therefore no 
moie than a “symbol,” etc. 

Another German idealist, one far more reactionary than 
Cohen, Eduard von Haitmann, devoted a whole book to the 
world outlook of modem physics (Die Weltanschauung der 
modernen Physik, Leipzig 1902) Wc are, of course, not inter- 
ested in the special arguments of the author in favour of 
his own variety of idealism For us it is important only to 
point out that this idealist notes the same phenomena as Rey, 
Ward and Cohen “Modern physics had grown up on a 
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leuUbl basis,” says Ilarlinaim, “and il was only tJie N^o. 
Kanhan and ai;n'ostic movcineiU oI our own time that led 
It to tiata in an nlealist spirit” (p. 218) 

According la Iluiliiunn, llncc cpidcmologicnl systems con- 
slilute the basis o! modern plivsics— hylo-kinefics (from the 
Gicck /ip/e— maltei, and Amests — motion— l e, the recogni- 
tion of pli\sical jihoiiomena as mattei in motion) f energetics, 
and djnamism (e e , the recognilion of toicc witliout sub- 
stance) Ot coin sc, the idealist Half maim lavoins “dyna- 
mism,” tiom winch he diaws the conclusion that the laws of 
natino are woild-lhought, m a word, he “substitutes” the 
psychical for physical natiiic But he is forced to admit that 
liylo-kinctics has the majoiity of physicists on its side, that 
it IS the system that ‘ is most frequently employed” (p 190), 
that its seiious detect is “mateiialism and atheism, which 
threaten fiom pine hylo-kmetics” (p 189) The author 
quite justly icgaids eneigctics as an intermediary system and 
calls it agnosticism (p 136) Of course, it is an “ally of 
puie dynamism, lor it dethrones substance” (pp vi, 192), 
but Hailmann dislikes its agnosticism as a foim of “Anglo- 
mania,” which is incompatible with the genuine idealism of 
a tiiie-Geiman reaclionaiy 

It IS highly instructive to see how this iiieconcilable 
partisan idealist (non-pai tisans in philosophy are just as 
hopelessly thick-headed as they are m politics) explains to 
the physicists what it means to follow one epistemological 
tiend oi another “Only a veiy lew of the physicists who 
follow this lashion,” writes Hartmann in reference to the 
idealist mteipietation of the latest results in physics, “realise 
the scope and importance of such an mteipietation They 
have failed to observe that physics with its specilic laws has 
retained significance only m so far as, despite its idealism, 
it has adlieicd to realistic basic propositions, viz , the exist- 
ence of fhings-in-themselves, their real mutability m time, 
real causality Only by granting these realistic premises 
(the transcendental validity of causality, time and three- 
dimensional space . . ) le , only on the condition that 
nature, of whose laws phvsics speaks, coincides with a 
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realm of things-iii-lhemselves, can one speak of natural laws 
as distinct from psychological laws Only if natural laws 
opeiale in a realm independent of our mind can they serve 
as an explanation of the fact that the logically necessary 
elTecls of our images are always images of the natural-lustcr- 
ically necessary clTccts of the unknown which Ihoy reflect 
or symbolise in our consciousness” fpp 218-10) 

Ilaitinann rightly feels that the idealism of flic new 
physics is nothing but a fashion, and not a seiious philosoph- 
ical tuin away from natiiral-histoiical materialism, and 
he, tlieietore, correctly explains to the physicists tliat -n order 
to transform the “fashion” into consistent, integral philosoph- 
ical idealism it is necessary radically to modily the doc- 
trine of the objective reality of time, space, causality and 
natural law We cannot regard only atoms, electrons and 
ether as nieie symbols, as a mere “working hypothesis” 
time, space, the laws of nature and the whole external world 
must also be proclaimed a “working hypothesis ” Either 
mateiialism, oi the universal substitution of the psychical 
for the whole of physical nature, those anxious to confound 
the two are legion, but we and Bogdanov are not ot their 
number 

Among the Geiman physicists, Ludwig Boltzmann, who 
died in 1906, systematically combated the Machian tendency 
We have already pointed out that as against those who were 
“carried away by the new epistemological dogmas” he 
simply and clearly i educed Machism to solipsism (see above. 
Chap 1, § 6) Boltzmann, of com so, was afiaid to call 
himself a materialist and even explicitly stated that he did 
not deny the existence of God ‘ But his theory of knowl- 
edge is essentially materialistic, and expresses — as is ad- 
mitted by S Gunther,^ the historian of natuial science in the 
nineteenth century — the views of the maj'ority of scientists 
“We know,” says Boltzmann, “of the existence of all things 
solely from the impiessions they make on our senses” (op 

* Ludwig BoU/mann, Populnre Srhnften, Leipzig 1905, S 187 

® Siegniund Gunllipr, Gc^chtchte der anorqnnisclien Naturivissen- 
^rhnftpn tm XIX Jahrhundfrt, Berlin 1901, S 941-42 
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cit., p 29). Theory is an “image” (or copy) of nature, of the 
external world (p 77) To those who say that matter is only 
a complex of sensc-peiceptions, Boltzmann points out that 
in that case other people aie only the sensations of the 
speaker (p 168) These “ideologues,” as Boltzmann some- 
times calls the philosophical idealists, present us with a 
“subjective picture of the world” (p 176), whereas the 
author piefers a “simpler objective picture of the woild” 
“The idealist compares the assertion that matter exists as 
well as our sensations with the child’s opinion that a stone 
which IS beaten experiences pain The realist compares the 
assertion that one cannot conceive how the psychical can 
be formed fiom the material, or even from the play of 
atoms, with the opinion of an uneducated person who asserts 
that the distance between the sun and the earth cannot he 
twenty million miles, lor he cannot conceive it” (p 186) 
Boltzmann does not deny that the ideal of science is to pie- 
sent spirit and volition as “complex actions of particles of 
matter” (p 396). 

L Boltzmann frequently polcmicised against Ostwald’s 
encigetics fiom the standpoint of a physicist, and argued 
that Ostwald could neither dispiove noi eliminate the for- 
mula of kinetic energy (half the mass multiplied by the 
square of velocity) and that he was i evolving m a vicious 
circle by first deducing energy from mass (by accepting the 
formula of kinetic energy) and then defining mass as cneigy 
(pp 112, 139) This reminds me of Bogdanov’s paraphrase 
of Mach in the third book of his Empirio-Monism “In sci- 
ence,” writes Bogdanov in reference to Mach’s Mechanik, 
“the concept matter is reduced to the coefficient of mass as it 
appears in the equations of mechanics, upon accurate ana- 
l5’sis, however, the coefficient of mass proves to be the recip- 
local of the acceleration when two physical body-complexes 
interact” (p 146) It is evident that if a certain body is taken 
as a unit, the motion (mechanical) of all other bodies can 
be expressed as a mere relation of acceleration But this 
does not mean that “bodies” (re, matter) disappear or cease 
to exist independently of our mind When the whole world 
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is reduced to the movement of electrons, it will be possible 
to eliminate the electron from all equations, because it will 
be everywhere assumed, and the correlation between groups 
or aggregates of elections will reduce itself to their mutual 
accelciation, if the forms of motion prove to be as simple 
as those of mechanics 

Combating the “phenomenalist” phjsics of Mach and 
Co , Boltzmann maintained that “those who b ■lievo atomism 
to have been eliminated by ditTerential equations, cannot see 
the wood for the trees ” (p 144) “If we do not wish to 
entertain illusions as to the significance of a d'ffeiential 
equation we cannot doubt that this picture of the world 
(expressed in differential equations) must again b\ its na- 
ture be an atomic one, le , an instiiution that the changes 
m time of a vast quantity ot things ai ranged m three-dimen- 
sional space must be thought of in accordance with definite 
rules The things can, of couise, be similar or dissimilar, 
unchangeable or changeable” (p 156) “If we are perfectly 
clear,” said Boltzmann in an addiess delivered to the Con- 
giess of Scientists held in Munich in 1899, “that the phenom- 
enalists cloaked in differential equations likewise base 
themselves on atom-like discrete units (lunzelwesen) which 
they have to picture as possessing now certain pioperties 
now others for each group of phenomena, the need for a 
simplified, uniform atomism will soon again be felt” (p 223) 
The electron theory “is developing into an atomic theory of 
electricity as a whole” (p 357) The unity of nature is re- 
vealed in the “astonishing analogy” between the differential 
equations of the various realms of phenomena “The same 
equations can be regarded as solving the problems of hydro- 
dynamics and of the theory of potentials The theory of vor- 
tices in fluids and the theory of fiiction in gases (Gasrei- 
bung) reveal a most astonishing analogy to the theory of 
electromagnetism, etc ” (p 7) Those who accept “the theory 
of univeisal subslilution” cannot escape the question: Who 
was it that thought of “substituting” physical nature so 
uniformly? 

As if in answer to those who brush aside “the physicist 
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of the old school,” Boltzmann relates in detail how ceitain 
specialists in “physical chemistry” are adopting an episte- 
mological position contrary to that of Machism Vaiibel, the 
author of “one of the best” comprehensive works of 1903 
(according to Boltzmann), “takes up a definitely hostile atti- 
tude towards the so-called phenomenalism so often recom- 
mended today” (p 381). “He tries rathei to obtain as con- 
crete and clear an idea as possible of the nature of atoms 
and molecules and of the forces and agencies acting between 
them, and this idea he attempts to bung into confoimity 
with the most recent experiments m this field [ions, electrons, 
radium, Zeeman elTecl, etc ] The author strictly 
adheies to the dualism of matter and energy,* which have 
this in common that each has a special law of conservation 
In regard to matter, the author also holds fast to the dual- 
ism between pondeiahle matter and ether, vet regards the 
latter as material in the strictest sense” (p 381) In the sec- 
ond volume of his work (theory of electricity) the author 
“from the veiy outset takes the view that the phenomena of 
electricity aie determined bv the interaction and movement 
of atom-hke entities, the electrons” (p 383) 

Hence, we find that what the spinlMahst .lames Waid 
admitted to be true of England applies also to Geimany, 
namely, that the physicists of the realistic school systematise 
the facts and discoveries of recent years no less successfully 
than the physicists of the symbolist school and that the 
essential ditTerenee between them consists “on/i/” in their 
epistemological points of yiew ^ 

* Boltzmann wishos to say that the author docs not attempt to 
conceive motion vMthout matter To speak of dualism here is ridicu- 
lous Philosophical monism and dualism consist rcspfclively in a 
consistent or inconsistent adherence to materialism or idealism 

® The work of Erich Becher, Philotophitche Vorauttetzunqen der 
exakten Natiirwissensclmften, Leipz-g 1907, with which I became 
acquainted only after my book had been completed, confirms what 
has been said m this paragraph Holding closest of all to the episte- 
mological point of view of Helmholtz and Boltzmann, that is, to a 
“shamefaced” and incompletely thouglit-out materialism, the author 
devotes his work to a defence acd interpretation of the fiiud.imentnl 
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ft THE TWO TRENDS IN MODERN PHYSICS AND 
FRENCH FIDEISM 

In Fiance, idealist philosophy has seized upon the vacil- 
lations of Machian physics with no less determination We 
have alieady seen how the neo-cnticists greeted Mach’s 
Mechanik and how they immediately disceined the idealist 
charactei of the principles of Mach’s philosophv The French 
Machian, Ilenri Poincai6, was even nioie successful m this 
icspect The most reactionary idealist philosophy, the impli- 
cations of which were definitely fideislic, immediatelv seized 
upon Ins theory An adherent of this philosophy, Le Roy, 
argued thus the truths of science are conventional signs, 

premises of physics and chemistry This defence nalurallv becomes 
converted into a fight against the fashionable but increasingly-resisted 
Machian trend in physics (c/ p 91, etc ) E Becher correctly charac- 
terises this tendency as **suh}ectwe positivism'* (p in) and reduces 
ttie central point of his objection to it to a proof of the “hypotliesis’* 
of the external world (Chapters II-VII), to a proof of its “existence 
independently of human perceptions*’ (Vom Wahrgenommenivcrden 
unabhcmqige Existenz) Ihe denial of this “hypothesis” by the Ma- 
chians fiequciitly leads the latter to solipsism (pp 78-82, etc) “Mach’s 
view that sensations and complexes of sensations, and not the exter- 
nal woild” (p 138), are the only sub|ect matter of science, Becher 
calls “sensationalist monism” (Cmpfindungsmonismiis) and classifies 
it with the “purely conscionalislic tendencies ” This clumsy and ab- 
surd term is constructed from the Latin word **tonscicniia" — con- 
sciousness, and means nothing but philosophical idealism (c/ p 156) 
In the last two chapters of the book E Becher quite skilfully com- 
pares Die old mechanical theory with the new electrical theoiy of 
matter and world pictiiie (the “kinetico-elastic,” as the author puls 
it, with the “kmclicodeclnc” conception of nature) The latter theory, 
based on the electron theory, is a step forward in knowledge of 
the unity of the world, accoiding to this theory the “elements of the 
material world arc electrical chaiges” (Ladunqen, p 223) “Eyery 
purely kinetic conception of nature knows nothing save a cerlain num- 
ber of moving objects, whether they are called electrons or something 
else The stale of motion of these objects in successive time intervals 
IS consistently determined by the position and stale of their motion 
in the preceding tune interval” (p 225) The chief defect of Becher’s 
book IS his absolute ignorance of d alcclical matenalsm This ignorance 
frequently leads him into confusion and absurdity, on which it is 
impossible to dwell here 
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symbols, you have abandoned the absurd, “metaphysical” 
claims to knowledge of objective reality — well then, be logi- 
cal and agree with us that science has practical significance 
only for one sphere of human activity and that religion has 
a no less real significance foi another sphere of activity, 
“symbolic,” Machian science has no right to deny theology 
H Poincari^ was abashed by these conclusions and in his 
book Fm vaieur de la science made a special attack on them 
But |iist see what epistemological position he was obliged to 
adopt in Older to rid himself of allies of the type of Lc Roy 
He wiites “M Le Roy regards the intellect as incurably im- 
potent only in order to give greater place to other souices 
of knowledge, for instance, the heart, sentiment, instinct and 
faith” (pp 214-15) “I do not go to the limit,” he says Scien- 
tific laws are conventions, symbols, but “ if scientific 
‘recipes’ have a value as rules of action, it is because we 
know that, in gcneial at least, they are successful But to 
know this IS alieady to know something, and if so, how can 
you say that we can know nothing‘s” (p 219) 

H Poincare icsorts to the cnteiion of practice But he 
only shifts the question without settling it, for this crite- 
rion may he intei preted in a subjective as well as in an ob- 
jective way Le Roy also admits this criterion for science 
and industiy, all he denies is that this criterion proves ob- 
jective truth, for such a denial suffices him for admitting the 
subjective truth of religion along with the subjective truth 
of science {i e , as not existing apait from man) Poincar6 
realises that one cannot limit oneself to a reference to prac- 
tice in arguing against Le Roy, and he passes to the question 
of the objectivity of science “What is the criterion of its 
objectivitv*? Well, it is exactly the same as the criterion of 
our belief in external objects These objects are real inas- 
much as the sensations they evoke in us ( qu’ils nous font 
iproiwer) appear to be united by some sort of indestructible 
cement and not by an ephemeral accident” (pp. 269-70). 

The author of such a remark may well be a great physi- 
cist, but it is absolutely indisputable that only the Voroshilov- 
Yushkeviches can take him seriously as a philosopher. Mate- 
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iialism IS declared to have been destroyed by a “theory" 
which at the first onslaught of lideism takes refuge under 
the wing of malerialisml For it is the purest materialism to 
say that sensations are evoked m us by real objects and that 
“belief" in the objectivity of science is the same as “belief” 
in the objective existence of external objects 

“ It can be said for instance, that ether has no less 
reality than any external body” (p 270) 

What an outcry our Machians would have raised had a 
materialist said that I How many feeble witticisms would 
have been uttered at the expense of “ethereal mater>ahsm,’ 
and so forth But live pages later the founder of recent em- 
piiio-symbolism declares “Eveiything that is not thought is 
pure nothing, since we can think nothing but thought” (p 
276) You are mistaken, M Poincar6, your works piove 
that there arc people who can think what is entirely devoid 
of thought To this class of people belongs the notorious 
muddler, Georges Sorel, who maintains that the “fust two 
parts” of Poincare’s book oil the value of science aie ivntten 
in the “spirit of Le Roy” and that therefore the tv\o philos- 
ophers can be “reconciled” as follows the attempt to estab- 
lish an identity between science and the world is an illu- 
sion, there is no need to raise the question whether science 
can have knowledge of nature or not, foi it is sufficient that 
science should coi respond with the mechanisms created by 
us (Georges Sorel, Les preoccupations metaplujsiques des 
phystciens moderncs, Pans 1907, pp 77, 80, 81) 

But while it IS sutficient nieiely to mention the “philos- 
ophy” of Poincare and pass on, it is imperative to dwell 
at some length on the work of A Rey We have already 
pointed out that the two basic trends in modern physics, 
which Rey calls the “conceptuahst” and the “nco-mecha- 
nistic,” reduce themselves to the difference between the ide- 
alist and the materialist epistemologies We must now see 
how the positivist Rey solves a problem which is diametrical- 
ly opposed to that broached by the spii dualist James Ward 
and the idealists Cohen and Hartmann, the problem, namely, 
not of seizing upon the philosophical mistakes of the new 
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physics, its leanings towards idealism, but of rectifying these 
mistakes and ol proving the illegitimacy of the idealist (and 
lideist) conclusions diawn from the new physics 

A thread that runs through the whole ot Key’s work is 
the recognition of the fact that the new theory of physics 
of the “conceptualists” (Machians) has been seized upon 
by fideism (pp 11, 17, 220, 362, etc) and “philosophical 
idealism” (p 200), scepticism as to the rights of the intel- 
lect and the rights of science (pp 210, 220), subjectivism 
(p 311), and so forth Tlierefoie, Key quite lightly makes 
the analysis of tlie “opinions ot the physicists on the objec- 
tive validity ot physics’’ (p 3) the centre ot tus woik 
And what aie the results of this analysis? 

Let us take the basic concept, the concept of experience 
Key assures us that Mach’s subjectivist interpretation (for 
the sake of simplicity and bievity we shall take Mach as 
the lepresentative of the school which Key terms concep- 
Inahst) IS a sheer misunderstanding It is true that one of 
the “outstanding new features ot the philosophy of the end 
of the nineteenth centuiy’’ is that “empiiicism, becoming 
ever subtler and richer m nuances, leads to fideism, to the 
supremacy of faith — this same empiiicism that was once 
the great war engine of scepticism against the assertions of 
metaphysics Has not at bottom the real meaning of the woid 
‘experience’ been distorted, little by little, by impeiceptible 
nuances? Experience, when retiiined to the conditions of 
existence, to that experimental science which renders it exact 
and refined, leads us to necessity and to truth” (p 398) 
There is no doubt that all Machism, in the broad sense of 
the term, is nothing but a distortion, by means ot impercep- 
tible nuances, of the real meaning of the word “expeiience”! 
But how does Key, who accuses only the fideists of distor- 
tion, but not Mach himself, correct this distortion? Listen 
“Experience is by definition a knowledge of the object In 
physical science this definition is more in place than any- 
where else . . Experience is that over which our mind has 
no command, that which our desires, our volition, cannot 
control, that which is given and which is not of our own 
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making Experience is the object that faces (en face du) Uie 
subject’ (p 314). 

Here you have an example of how Rey defends Mach- 
ism I What penetrating genius Engels revealed when he 
dubbed the latest type ol adheienls ot philosophical agnosti- 
cism and phenomenalism “shamefaced matciiahsls ” The posi- 
tivist and aident phenomenatist, Rey, is a superb specimen 
of tins type If experience is “knowledge of the objei t,” if 
“expel icnce is the object that faces the subject,’’ it expeii- 
eiice means that “something external ( quelque chose da de- 
hors) exists and necessarily exists” (sc pose et en se posant 
s impose — p 324), this obviously amounts to inatei lalisml 
Rey’s phenomenalism. Ins ardent and emphatic asseition 
that iiollnng exists save sensations, that the objective is that 
which IS generally valid, etc , etc — all this is only a fig-leaf, 
an empty veibal covering foi materialism, since we aie told 

“The objective is that which is given tiorn without, that 
which IS imposed by experience, it is that which is not of 
0111 making, but which is made independently of us and 
winch to a cei lain extent makes us” (p 320) Rey defends 
“conceptualism” by destroying conceptualism I The refuta- 
tion of the idealist implications of Machism is achiesed only 
by interpreting Machism after the mannei of shamefaced 
mateiiahsm Having himself admitted the distinction be- 
tween the two trends iii modern physics, Rey toils in the 
sweat of his brow to obliterate all distinctions in the inter- 
ests ot the materialist trend Rey says of the neo-niechanist 
school, for instance, that it does not admit the “least doubt, 
the least uncertainty” as to the objectivity of phjsics 
(p 237) • “Here [in regard to the doctrines of this school] 
one feels remote fioin the detoiiis one was obliged to make 
from the standpoint of the other theories of physics in ordei 
to arrive at the assertion of this objectivity ” 

But it IS such “detours” of Machism that Rey conceals 
by casting a veil over them in his exposition The funda- 
mental characteristic of materialism is that it starts from the 
objectivity of science, from the recognition of objective 
reality reflected by science, whereas idealism needs “de- 
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tours” in order, in one way or another, to “deduce” objec- 
tivity from mind, consciousness, the “psychic.” “The neo- 
mechanist [i e , the pi evading] school in physics,” says Rey, 
“believes in the reality ol the physical theory just as human- 
ity believes in the reality of the external world” (p 234, 
§ 22 Thesis) Foi this school “llieoiy aims at being a copy 
(le decalque) of the object” (p 235). 

True And this fiindamonlal trait of the “nco-mecha- 
nist” school is nothing but the basis of niotcrialist episte- 
mology No attempts of Rey to dissociate himself from the 
materialists or to assuie us that the neo-mechanists are also 
in essence pheiiomenalists, etc , can mitigate this basic fact 
The essence of the difference between the neo-mechanists 
(materialists who are moie or less shamefaced) and the 
Machians is that the latter depart from tins theory of knowl- 
edge, and departing from it inevitably fall into fideism. 

Take Rey's attitude to Mach’s theoiy of causality and 
necessity in nature Only at first glance, Rey assures us, does 
It appeal that Mach is “appioaching scepticism” and “sub- 
jectivism” (p 76) , this “ambiguity” feryuiyorjiie, p 115) disap- 
pears if Mach’s teaching is taken as a whole And Rey 
takes it as a whole, quotes a series of passages from the 
Warmelehre and the Analyse der Empfindungen, and spe- 
cially deals with the chapter on causality in the former book, 
but . he takes care not to quote the decisive passage, 
Mach’s declaration that there is no physical necessity, but 
only logical necessity^ All that one can say of such a proce- 
dure is that it does not interpret Mach but adorns him, that 
it obliterates the differences between “neo-mcchanism” and 
Machism Rey’s conclusion is that “Mach adopts the con- 
clusions of Hume, Mill and all the phenomenal ists, accord- 
ing to whom the causal relation has no substantiality and is 
only a habit of thought He has also adopted the fundamen- 
tal thesis of phenomenalism, of which the doctrine of cau- 
sality is only a consequence, namely, that nothing exists 
save sensations But he adds, along a purely objectivist line, 
that science, analysing sensations, discovers in them certain 
peimanent and common elements which, although abstracted 
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from these sensations, have the same reality as the sensa- 
tions tliemselves, for they are taken from sensations by 
means ot perceptual observation And these permanent and 
common elements, such as energy and ils various torms, are 
the foundation for the systematisation of physics” (p 117) 

This means that Mach accepts Hume’s subjective theory 
of causality and interprets it m an objectivist sensei Rey is 
shirking the issue when he defends Mach by referring to 
his inconsistency, and by maintaining that in the “real” 
intcipretation of experience the latter leads to “necessity’ 
Now, experience is what is given to us from without, and if 
the necessity of nature and its laws aie also given to man 
from without, from an objectively real nature, then, of 
couise, all ditTcrencc between Machism and materialism 
vanishes Rey defends Machism against the chaige of “neo- 
mcchanism” by capitulating to the latter all along the line, 
letainmg the word phenomenalism but not the essence of 
that liend 

Poincard, for instance, fully in the spirit of Mach, derives 
the laws of natuic — including even the tn-dimensionahty of 
space — from “convenience ” But this does not at all mean 
“aibitiary,” Rey hastens to “coirect ” Oh no, “convenient” 
here expresses “adaptation to the object” (Rey’s italics, 
p 190) What a superb ditlerentiation between the two 
schools and what a superb “refutation” of materialism 1 
“If Poincare’s thcoiy is logically separated by an impassable 
gulf from the ontological interpretation of the mechanist 
school [i e , from the latter’s acceptance of theory as a copy 
of the object] it Poincaie’s thcoiy lends itself to the sup- 
poit of philosophical idealism, in the scientific sphere, at 
least, it agices very well with the general evolution of the 
ideas of classical physics and the tendency to regard physics 
as objective knowledge, as objective as experience, that is, 
as the sensations from which experience proceeds” (p 200) 

On the one hand, we cannot but admit, on the other 
hand, it must be confessed On the one hand, an impassable 
gulf divides Poincar^ from neo-mechanism, although Poin- 
care stands in between Mach’s “conceptualism” and nco- 
90— 7S1 
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mechanism, while Mach it would apear is not separated 
by any gulf from neo-mechamsm; on the other hand, Poin- 
car6 is quite compatible with classical physics which, accord- 
ing to Rey himselt, completely accepts the standpoint of 
“mechanism.” On the one hand, Poincare’s theory lends 
itself to the support of philosophical idealism; on the other 
hand, it is compatible with the objective interpretation of 
the word experience On the one hand, these bad fideists 
have distorted the meaning of the word experience by imper- 
ceptible deviations, by departing from the correct view that 
“experience is the object”; on the other hand, the objec- 
tivity of experience means only that experience is sensa- 
tion . with which both Berkeley and Fichte agree I 

Rey got himself muddled because he had set himself the 
impossible task of “reconciling” the opposition between the 
materialist and the idealist schools in the new physics He 
seeks to tone down the materialism of the neo-mechanist 
school, attributing to phenomenalism the views of physicists 
who regard their theory as a copy of the object.^ And he 

1 The “conciliator,” A Rey, not only cast a veil over the formula- 
tion of the question at issue as made by philosophical materialism 
but also ignored the most clearly expressed materialistic declarations 
of the French phys’cists He did not mention, for example, Alfred 
Cornu, who died in 1902 That physicist met the Ostwaldian “destruc- 
tion [or conquest, Ueberivindung] of scientific materialism” with a 
contemptuous remark regarding pretentious journalistic treatment of the 
question (See Revue geiierale des sciences, 1895, pp 1030-31). At the 
international congress of physicists held in Pans in 1900, Coinu said 
“ . The deeper we penetrate into the knowledge of natural pheno- 
mena, the more does the bold Cartesian conception of the mechanism 
of the universe unfold and define itself, namely, that in the physical 
world there is nothing save matter and motion 

“The problem of the unity of physical forces has again come 
to the foic after the great discoveries which marked the end of this 
century Also the constant concern of our modern leaders, Faraday, 
Maxwell, Hertz (to mention only the illustrious dead), was to define 
nature more accurately and to unravel the properties of this elusive 
matter (mati^re subtile), the receptacle of world energy The rever- 
sion to Cartesian ideas is obvious ” {Rapports prisent^s au congris 
international de physique. Pans, 1900, Vol IV, p 7 ) Lucien Poincard, 
in his book La physique moderne (1906), justly remarks that this 
Cartesian idea was taken up and developed by the Encyclopaedists of 
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seeks to tone down the idealism of the conceptualist school 
by pruning away the more emphatic declarations of its 
adherents and interpreting the rest in the spirit of shame- 
faced materialism How tar-fetched and fictitious is Rey’s 
disavowal of materialism is shown, for example, by his opin- 
ion of the theoretical significance of the differential equa- 
tions of Maxwell and Hertz In the opinion of the Machians, 
the fact that these physicists limit their theory to a sjstem 
of equations refutes materialism theie are equations and 
nothing else — no matter, no objective reality, only symbols 
Boltzmann refutes this view, fully aware that he is lefuting 
plienomenalist physics Rey refutes this view thinking he is 
defending phenomenalism! He says We could not refuse 
to class Maxwell and Hertz among the mechanists “because 
they limited themselves to equations similar to the differen- 
tial equations of Lagrange’s dynamics ” This does not mean 
that in the opinion of Maxwell and Hertz we shall be unable 
to build a mechanical theory of electricity out of real ele- 
ments Quite the contrary, the fact that we represent elec- 
trical phenomena in a theory the form of which is identical 
with the general form of classical mechanics is proof of the 
possibility (p 253) The indefimteness of the present 
solution of the problem “will dimmish in piopoition as the 
nature of the quantities, i e , elements, that figure in the 
equations arc more precisely determined ” The fact that one 
or another form of material motion has not yet been inves- 
tigated IS not regarded by Rey as a reason for denying the 
materiality of motion “The homogeneity of matter” (p 262), 
not as a postulate, but as a result of experience and of the 
development of science, “the homogeneity of the object of 
physics” — this IS the condition that makes the application of 
measurement and mathematical calculations possible 

Heie is Rey’s estimate of the cnteiion of practice in the 
theory of knowledge “Contrary to the propositions of scepti- 

the eighteenth century (p 14) But neither this physicist nor A Cornu 
knew that the dialectical materialists Marx and Engels had freed this 
fundamental premise of materialism from the one-sidedness of 
tnechanistic materialism 
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asm, it seems legitimate to say that the practical value ol 
science is derived trom its theoretical value” (p 368) Rey 
prefers not to speak of the fact that these pioposilions of 
scepticism are unequivocally accepted by Mach, Poincard 
and their entire school “They [the piaclical value and 
theoretical value ot science] are the two insepaiable and 
strictly paiallel aspects ot its objective value To say that 
a law ot nature has piactical value is 1 iindamentalliy the 
same as saying that this taw of nature has objectivity To 
act on the object implies to modily the object, it implies a 
reaction on the part ot the object that conforms to the expec- 
tation or anticipation contained in the proposition in virtue 
of which we acted on the object Hence, this expectation or 
anticipation contains elements controlled by the object and 
by the action it undeigoes In these diverse theories there 
IS thus a part of objectivity” (p 368) This is a thoroughly 
materialist, and only mateiiahst, theory of knowledge, for 
other points of view, and Machism in particular, deny that 
the criteiion of practice has objective signilicance, t e , signit- 
icance that does not depend upon man and mankind 

To sum up, Rey appioached the question Irom an angle 
entiiely ditfeient tioni that ot Waid, Cohen, and Co, but 
he ai rived at the same lesult, namely, the recognition that 
the materialist and idealist tiends loim the basis ot the divi- 
sion between the two piincipal schools in modern physics 

7 A RUSSIAN “IDEALIST PHYSICIST” 

Owing to certain unfortunate conditions undei which I 
am obliged to work,* 1 have been almost entirely unable to 
acquaint mysell with the Russian literature on the subject 
under discussion I shall therefoie confine myself to an 
exposition of an article that has an important bearing on 
my theme written by our notorious arch-ieactionary philos- 
opher, Mr Lopatin The article appeared in the September- 
October issue of Problems of Philosophy and Psychology, 


1 Lenin was at that tune living as a political exile abroad — Trans 
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1907, and is entitled “An Idealist Physicist ” A “true-Russian” 
philosophical idealist, Mr Lopatin, bears the same relation 
to the contemporary European idealists as, for example, the 
“Union of the Russian People”^ does to the reactionary par- 
ties of the West All the more instructive is it, therefore, to 
see how similar philosophical trends manifest themselves 
in totally different cultural and social surrounding’s Mr 
Lopatin’s article is, as the French say, an a eulogy — 

of the Russian physicist, the late N*T Shishkin (died 1906) 
Mr Lopatin was fascinated by the fact that this cultured 
man, who was much interested in Hertz and the new phys- 
ics generally, was not only a Right-wing Constitutional-Dem- 
ocrat (p 339) but a deeply religious man, a devotee of 
the philosophy of Vladimir Solovyov, and so on and so forth 
However, m spite of the fact that his mam line of “endeav- 
our” lies in the borderland between philosophy and the 
police depaitmcnt, Mr Lopatin has also furnished certain 
material foi a characterisation of the epistemoloqical views 
of this idealist physicist Mr Lopatin writes' “He was a 
genuine positivist in his tireless endeavour to give the broad- 
est possible criticism of the methods of investigation, sup- 
positions and facts of science from the standpoint of their 
suitability as means and material for the construction of an 
integral and perfected world outlook In this respect 
N I Shishkin was the very antipodes of many of his con- 
temporaries In previous articles of mine in this periodical, I 
have frequently endeavoured to explain the heterogeneous 
and often shaky materials from which the so-called scientific 
world outlook is made up They include established facts, 
more or less bold generalisations, hypotheses that are con- 
venient at the given moment for one or another field of 
science, and even auxiliary scientific fictions And all this 
IS elevated to the dignity of incontrovei tihle obiective truths, 
from the standpoint of which all other ideas and all other 
beliefs of a philosophical and religious nature must be 

‘ The extreme reaclionarj organisation formed by tlie tsarist 
government m 1905 for the purpose of ruthlessly fighting the revolu 
tton — Tians 
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judged, and everything in them that is not indicated in these 
truths must be rejected Oin highly talented natural scien- 
list and thinker, Professor V I Vernadsky, has sliown willi 
exemplary claiity how siiallovv and unlounded are these 
claims to conveil the scientific views of a given historical 
peiiod info an iinmol) le, dogmatic system obligatory for 
all And u is not only the bioad reading public that is guilty 
of making such a conversion [footnote by Mr Lopatin 
“Foi the bioad public a number of popular books have been 
wiitten, the pin pose ot wdnch is to foster the conviction that 
there exists such a scientific catechism pioviding an answer 
to all questions Typical woiks of this kind are buchner’s 
Force and Matter and Haeckel’s The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse”] and not only individual scientists in particulai 
branches of science, what is even moie strange is that this 
sin IS frequently committed by the official philosophers, all 
ot whose efToits are at times directed only to pioving that 
they aie saying nothing hut what has been said befoie them 
by lepiesentalives of the several sciences, and that they are 
only saving it in their own language 

“N I Shishkin had no trace of prejudiced dogmatism 
He was a convinced champion ot the mechanical explana- 
tion of the phenomena of nature, but for him it was only 
a method of investigation ” (p 341) (So, so a familiar 
retrain!) “He was far Irom believing that the mechanical 
theory reveals the true nature of the phenomena investigat- 
ed, he regarded it only as the most convenient and fertile 
method ot unifying and explaining them for the purposes 
of science For him, therefore, the mechanical conception of 
nature and the materialist view of nature by no means 
coincide” Exactly as in the case of the authors of the 
Studies “in” the Philosophy of Marxisml “Quite the con- 
trary, it seemed to him that in questions of a higher order, 
the mechanical theory ought to take a very critical, even 
a conciliatory attitude ” 

In the language of the Machians this is called “overcom- 
ing the obsolete, narrow and one-sided” opposition between 
materialism and idealism “Questions of the first beginning 
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and ultimate end of things, of the inner nature of our mind, 
of the freedom of the will, the immortality of the soul and 
so forth, cannot m their full breadth of meaning come within 
its scope — since as a method of investigation it is confined 
within the natural limits of its applicability solely to the 
facts of physical experience” (p. 342) The last two lines 
are an undoubted plagiarism from Bogdanov’s Empirio- 
Monism 

‘‘Light can be regarded” — wrote Shishkin in his article 
“Psycho-Physical Phenomena from the Standpoint of the 
Mechanical Theory” (Problems of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy, Bk 1, p 127) — “as substance, as motion, as electricity, 
as sensation ” 

There is no doubt that Mr Lopatin is absolutely right 
in ranking Shishkin among the positivists and that this 
physicist belonged body and soul to the Machian school of 
the new physics In his statement on light, Shishkin means 
to say that the various methods of regarding light are var- 
ious methods of “organising experience” (in A Bogdanov’s 
terminology), all equally legitimate from different points of 
view, or that they are various “connections of elements” (in 
Mach’s terminology), and that, m any case, the physicists’ 
theory of light is not a copy of objective reality But Shish- 
kin argues very badly “Light can be regarded as substance, 
as motion ” he says But in nature there is neither sub- 
stance without motion nor motion without substance 
Shishkin’s first apposition is meaningless- “as electricity ” 
Electricity is a movement of substance, hence Shishkin 
IS wrong here too The electromagnetic theory of light 
has shown that light and electricity are forms of motion of 
one and the same substance (ether) “As sensation ” 
Sensation is an image of matter in motion Save through 
sensations, we can know nothing either of the forms of 
substance or of the forms of motion; sensations are evoked 
by the action of matter in motion upon our sense-organs 
That is how science views it The sensation of red reflects 
ether vibrations of a frequency of approximately 450 tril- 
lions per second. The sensation of blue reflects ether vibra- 
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tions ot ft frequency of appioximately 620 trillions per sec- 
ond The vibrations of the ether exist independently ot out 
sensations of light Oui sensations of light depend on the 
action ot the vibrations of ether on the human organ of 
vision Our sensations reflect objective reality, i e , something 
that exists independently of humanity and of human sen- 
sations That IS how science views it Shishkin’s aigument 
against materialism is the cheapest kind of sophistry 

8 THE ESSENCE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF “PHYSICAL” 

IDEALISM 

We have seen that the question ot the epistemological 
deductions that can be diawn from the new physics has 
been raised and is being discussed tiom the most varied 
points of view in English, German and French literatuic 
There can be no doubt that we have before us a ceitam 
international ideological cm rent, which is not dependent 
upon any one philosophical system, but which is the result 
of certain geneial causes lying outside the spheie of philos- 
ophy The foregoing review of the facts undoubtedly 
shows that Machism is “connected” with the new physics, 
but at the same time reveals that the version of this connec- 
tion spiead b}' our Machians is fumlamentaUy incorrect As 
in philosophy, so in physics, oui Machians slavishly follow 
the fashion, and are unable fiom their own, Marxist, stand- 
point to give a geneial survey ot particular cui rents and to 
judge the place they occupy 

A double falsity pervades all the talk about Mach’s 
philosophy being “the philosophy of twentieth-century nat- 
ural science,” “the recent philosophy of the sciences,” “le- 
cent natuial-scienlific positivism” and so forth (Bogdanov 
in the mtioduction to Analysis of Sensations, pp iv, xii, cf 
also Yushkevich, Valentinov and Co ) Firstly, Machism is 
ideologically connected with only one school in one branch 
of modern science. Secondlv, and this is the mam point, 
what in Machism is connected with this school is not what 
distinguishes it from all other trends and systems of idealist 
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philosophij , but what it has in common with philosophical 
idealism in general It suffices to cast a glance at the ideolog- 
ical current in question as a whole in oder to leave no 
shadow of doulit as to the truth of this statement Take the 
physicists of this school the German Mach, the Frenchman 
Henri Poincar6, the Belgian P Duhem, the Englisliman Karl 
Peaison They have much in common they have the same 
basis and are following the same direction, as each of them 
rightly acknowledges But what they have in common in- 
cludes neither the doctrine of empirio-cnticism in general, 
nor Mach’s doctrine, say, of the “world-elements” <n partic- 
ular The three latter physicists even know nothing of cither 
of these doctrines They have “only” one thing in common — 
philosophical idealism, towards which they all without 
exception, tend more oi less consciously, more or less deci- 
sively Take the philosophers who base themselves on thu 
school of the new physics, who try to giound it epistemolog- 
ically and to develop it, and vou will again find the German 
immanentists, the disciples of Mach, the French neo-cnti- 
cists and idealists, the English spiritualists, the Russian Lopa- 
tin and, in addition, the one and only empino-monist, 
\ Bogdanov They all have only one thing in common, 
namelv that they all — more or less consciously, more or less 
decisnely either with an abrupt and precipitate slant to- 
wards fideism, oi with a personal aversion to it (as in Bog- 
danov’s case) — are vehicles of philosophical idealism 

The fundamental idea of the school of the new physics 
under discussion is the denial that objective reality is given 
us in oui sensation and reflected m our theories, or the doubt 
as to the existence of such a reality Here this school departs 
from materialism (inaccurately called realism, neo-mecha- 
nism, hylo-kinetism, and not in any appreciable degree con- 
sciously deyeloped by the physicists) which by general 
acknowledgement preyails among the physicists — and de- 
parts from it as a school of “physical” idealism 

To explain this last term, which sounds yery strange, it 
IS necessary to recall an episode in the history of modern 
philosophy and modern science In 1886 L Feuerbach at- 
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tacked Johannes Muller, the famous founder of modern 
phvs\olo£’v, and ranked him with the “physiological ideal- 
ists” {Werke, Vol X, p 197) The idealism of this physiolo- 
gist consisted in the fact that when investigating the signif- 
icance of the mechanism of our sense-organs in relation to 
sensations, showing, for instance, that the sensation of tight 
is produced as the result of the action of various stimuli on 
the eye, he was inclined to arrive from this at a denial that 
our sensations arc images of ob]ective reality This tendency 
of one school of scientists towards “physiological idealism,” 
i e towards an idealist interpretation of certain data of 
physiology, was verv accurately discerned by L Feuerbach 
The “connection” between physiology and philosophical 
idealism, chiefly of the Kantian kind, was for a long time 
after that exploited by reactionary philosophy F A Lange 
made great play of physiology m support of Kantian ideal- 
ism and in refutation of materialism, while among the im- 
manontists (whom Bogdanov so incorrectly places midway 
between Mach and Kant), ,1 Rehmke in 1882 specially cam- 
paigned against the allegation that Kantianism was con- 
firmed by physiology ^ That a number of eminent physiol- 
ogists at that time qravitated towards idealism and Kan- 
tianism is as indisputable as that today a number of emi- 
nent physicists qmvttate towards philosophical idealism 
“Phvsical” idealism, i e , the idealism of a certain school of 
physicists at the end of the nineteenth centuiy and the 
beginning of the twentieth century, no more “refutes” mate- 
rialism, no more establishes the connection between idealism 
(or empino-crilicism) and natural science, than did the 
simitar efforts of F A Lange and the “physiological” ideal- 
ists The deviation towards reactionary philosophy mani- 
fested in both cases by one school of scientists in one branch 
of science is a temporary deflection, a transitory period of 
sickness in the history of science, an ailment of growth, 
mainly brought on by the abrupt breakdown of old estab- 
lishcd con cepts 

• Johannes Rehmke, Philosophic and Kantianismus, Eisenach 
1882, p 15, e/ seq 
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The connection between modern “physical” idealism and 
the crisis of modern physics is as we have already pointed 
out, generally acknowledged “The arguments of sceptical 
criticism levelled against modern physics” — writes A Rey, 
who is referring not so much to the sceptics as to the out- 
spoken adherents of fideism, like Biunetiere — “essentially 
amount to the proverbial argument of all sceptics a diver- 
sify of opinions” (among the physicists) Rut this diversity 
“can therefore prove nothing against the objectivity of phys- 
ics ” “In the history of physics, as in history generally, one 
can distinguish great periods which differ by the lorm and 
general aspect of theories Bui as soon as a discovery is 
made that affects all fields of physics because it establishes 
some caidinal fact hitherto badly or very partially perceived, 
the entire aspect of physics is modified, a new period sets 
in This IS what occurred after Newton’s discoveries, and 
after the discoveries of .loule-Maver and Carnot-Clausius The 
same thing, apparently, is taking place since the discovery 
of radioactivity The historian who later sees things from 
the necessary distance has no trouble in discerning a steady 
evolution where contemporaries saw conflicts, contradictions, 
and divisions into various schools Apparently, the crisis 
which physics has undergone in recent years (despite the 
conclusions drawn from it by philosophical criticism) is no 
different It even excellently illustrates the typical crisis of 
growth (crise de croissance) occasioned by the great modern 
discoveries The undeniable transformation of physics which 
will result (could there be evolution or progress without it*^) 
will not perceptibly alter the scientific spirit” (op at , 
pp 371-72) 

Rey the conciliator tries to unite all schools of modern 
physics against fideism! This is a falsity, well meant, but a 
falsity nevertheless, for the trend of the school of Mach- 
Poincar^-Pearson towards idealism (t e , refined fideism) is 
beyond dispute And the objectivity of physics that is asso- 
ciated with the basis of the “scientific spirit,” as distinct 
from the fideist spirit, and that Rey defends so ardently, is 
nothing but a “shamefaced” formuMtion of materialism. The 
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basic mateiialist spirit of physics, as of alf modern science, 
will overcome all crises, but only bv the indispensable 
replacement of metaphysical materialism by dialectical 
materialism 

Rey the conciliator very often tries to gloss over the fact 
that the crisis in modern physics consists in the latter’s 
deviation from a direct, resolute and irrevocable recognition 
of the objective value of its theories. But facts are stronger 
than all attempts at reconciliation The mathematicians, 
writes Rey, “ in dealing with a science, the subject matter 
of which, apparently at least, is created by the mind of the 
scientist, and m which, at any rate, concrete phenomena are 
not involved in the investigation, have formed too abstract 
a conception of the science of physics Attempts have been 
made to bring it ever closer to mathematics, and the general 
conception of mathematics has been transferred to tbe con- 
ception of pbysics This is an invasion of the mathemat- 
ical spirit into the methods of judging and understanding 
physics that is denounced by all the experimenters And is 
it not to this influence, none the less powerful because at 
times concealed, that are often due the uncertainty, the 
waveimg of mind regarding the objectivity of physics, and 
tile detours made or the obstacles surmounted in order to 
demonstrate if? ” (Pp 226-27 ) 

This IS excellently said “Wavering of mind” as to the 
objectivity of physics — this is the very essence of fashionable 
“physical” idealism 

“ . The abstract fictions of mathematics seem to have 

interposed a screen between phvsical reality and tbe man- 
ner in which the mathematicians understand the science of 
this reality They vaguely feel the objectivity of physics 
Although they desire above all to be objective when they 
engage in phys'cs, although they seek to find and retain a 
foothold in reality, they are still haunted by old habits So 
that even in the concepts of energetics, which had to be built 
more solidly and with fewer hypotheses than the old mech- 
anism — which sought to copy (dicalquer) the sensible 
universe and not to reconstruct it — we are still dealing with 
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the theories of the mathematicians They [the mathe- 
maticians] have done everything to save objectivity, foi 
they are aware that without objectivity there can be no 
physics . But the complexity or deviousness of their theo- 
ries nevertheless leaves an uneasy feeling It is too artificial, 
too tar-totched, too stilted (edifie), the experimenter here does 
not teel the spontaneous confidence which constant contact with 
physical reality gives him . . This in etlect is what is said 
by all physicists who are primarily physicists oi w ho arc ex- 
clusively physicists — and their name is legion, this is what is 
said by the entire neo-mechanist school The crisis in 
physics lies in the conquest of the realm of physics by 
the mathematical spirit. The progress of physics on the one 
hand, and the progress ot mathematics on the other, led in 
the nineteenth century to a close amalgamation between 
these two sciences Theoretical physics has become 
mathematical physics . . Then there began the formal period, 
that IS to say, the period ot mathematical physics, purely 
mathematical, mathematical physics not as a branch ot 
physics so to speak, but as a biaiich ot mathematics cultivated 
by the mathematicians Along this new line the mathemati- 
cian, accustomed to conceptual (purely logical) elements, 
which fuinish the sole subject matlei ol his work, and teeling 
himselt cramped by crude, material elements, which he found 
insufliciently pliable, neccssaiily always tended to reduce 
them to absti actions as far as possible, to present them in an 
enliiely non-material and conceptual manner, or even to 
Ignore them altogether The elements, as real, objective data, 
as physical elements, so to speak, completely disappeared. 
There remained only formal relations represented by the dif- 
ferential equations If the mathematician is not the dupe 
of his constructive work, when he analyses histoiical phys- 
ics he can lecover its ties with experience and its objective 
value, but at a first glance, and to the uninitiated person, we 
seem taced with an arbitrary development. . The concept, 
the notion, has everywhere replaced the real element 
Thus, historically, by virtue of the mathematical form as- 
sumed by theoretical physics, is explamed . the ailment 
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(le malaise), the crisis of physics, and its apparent with- 
diawal from objective facts” (pp 227-32) 

Such IS the first cause of “physical” idealism The reac- 
tionary attempts are engendered by the very 'progiess of 
science The great successes achieved by science, the ap- 
proach to elements of matter so homogeneous and simple that 
their laws ot motion can be treated mathematically, encour- 
aged the mathematicians to overlook matter “Matter dis- 
appears,” only equations remain In the new stage of 
development and apparently m a new manner, we get the 
old Kantian idea, reason prescribes laws to nature Hermann 
Cohen, who, as we have seen, rejoices over the idealist spirit 
of the new physics, goes so far as to advocate the introduc- 
tion ot higher mathematics in the schools . in order to im- 
bue high-school students with the spirit of idealism, which 
is being extinguished in our materialistic age (F A Lange, 
Gescliichte des Materialismus, 5 Auflage, 1896, Bd II, 
S xlix) This, of course, is the ridiculous dream of a reac- 
tionary and, in fact, there is and can be nothing here but a 
temporary infatuation with idealism on the part of a small 
number of specialists But what is highly characteristic is 
the way the drowning man clutches at a straw, the subtle 
means whereby representatives of the educated bourgeoisie 
aitilicially attempt to preserve, or to find a place for, the 
lideism which is engendered among the masses of the people 
by their ignorance and their down-trodden condition, and 
by the wild absurdities of capitalist contradictions 

Another cause which bred “physical” idealism is the 
principle of relativism, the relativity of our knowledge, a 
principle which, in a period of breakdown of the old theories, 
is taking a firm hold upon the physicists, and which, in the 
latter are ignorant of dialectics, is bound to lead to idealism 
The question of the relation between relativism and dia- 
lectics plays perhaps the most important part in explaining 
the theoretical misadventures of Machism Take Rey, for 
instance, who like all European positivists has no concep- 
tion whatever of Marxian dialectics He employs the word 
dialectics exclusively in the sense of idealist philosophical 
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speculation As a result, although he feels that the new phys- 
ics has gone astray on the question ot relativism, he never- 
theless flounders helplessly and attempts to ditlerenliate 
between moderate and immoderate relativism Ot course, 
“immoderate relativism . . logically, it not in piactice, bor- 
ders on actual scepticism’’ (p. 215), but there is no “immod- 
erate” relativism, you see, in Poincar6. Just fancy, one 
can, like an apothecary, weigh out a little more or a little 
less relativism and thus save Machism I 

As a matter of fact, the only theoretically correct formula- 
tion of the question of relativism is given in the dialectical 
materialism of Marx and Engels, and ignorance of it is bound 
to lead from relativism to philosophical idealism Inciden- 
tally, the failure to understand this fact is enough to render 
Mr Berman’s absurd book, Dialectics in the Light of the 
Modern Theory of Knowledge, utterly valueless Mr Berman 
repeats the ancient nonsense about dialectics, which he has 
entirely failed to understand We have already seen that 
in the theory of knowledge all the Machians, at every step, 
reveal a similar lack of understanding 

All the old truths of physics, including those which were 
legarded as firmly established and incontestable, have pi oven 
to be relative truths — hence, there can be no objective truth 
independent of mankind Such is the argument not only of 
the Machians, but of the “physical” idealists in general That 
absolute truth results from the sum-total of relative truths 
in the course of their development, that relative truths re- 
present relatively faithful reflections of an object existing 
independently ot man, that these reflections become more 
and more faithful, that every scientific truth, notwithstand- 
ing its relative nature, contains an element of absolute 
truth — all these propositions, which aie obvious to anyone 
who has thought over Engels’ Anti-Duhnng, are for the 
“modern” theory of knowledge a book with seven seals 

Such works as Duhem’s Theory of Physics,^ or Stallo’s 

1 P Duhcm, La thiorie physique, son ob/et ct sa structure, Pans, 

1906 
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The Concepts and 1 heones of Modem Physics,^ which Mach 
particularly recommends, show very cleaily that these 
“physical” idealists attach the most significance to the proof 
ot the relativity ot our knowledge, and that they aie in leal- 
ity vacillating between idealism and dialectical mateiiahsm 
Both authois, who belong to dilFerent peiiods, and who 
approach the question horn ditleient angles (Duhem’s spe- 
ciality IS physics, in which field he has worked lor twenty 
years, Stallo was an eistwhile orthodox Hegelian who grew 
ashamed of his own book on natural philosophy, written in 
1848 in the old Hegelian spiiit), eneigetically combat the 
atomistic-mechanical conception of nature They point to 
the nai lowness ot this conception, to the impossibility ot 
accepting it as the limit ot our knowledge, to the petrifica- 
tion ot many of the ideas of writers who hold this concep- 
tion And It IS indeed undeniable that the old mateiiahsm did 
sultei from such a detect, Engels reproached the eailier 
mateiialists lor their tailuie to appreciate the relativity of 
all scientific theoiies, tor their ignorance of dialectics and 
tor then exaggeration ot the mechanical point ot view But 
Engels (unlike Stallo) was able to discaid Hegelian idealism 
and to grasp the great and true kernel ot Hegelian dialec- 
tics Engels rejected the old metaphysical materialism toi 
dialecticat materialism, and not for relativism that sinks 
into subjectivism “The mechanical theory,” says Stallo, for 
instance, “in common with all metaphysical theories, hypos- 
tasises partial, ideal, and, it may be, puiely conventional 
gioups ot alliibutes, or single attributes, and treats them as 
vaiieties ot objective reality” (p 150) This is quite true, if 
you do not deny objective reality and combat metaphysics 
tor being anti-dialectical Stallo does not realise this clearly 
He has not understood mateiialist dialectics and therefoie 
frequently slips, by way of relativism, into subjectivism 
and idealism 

The same is true of Duhem With an enoimous expendi- 

^ J B Stallo, The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics, 
London, 1882 
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ture of labour, and with the help of a number of interesting- 
and valuable examples liom the history of physics, such as 
one trequenlly encounteis in Mach, he shows that “every 
law of physics is piovisional and iclative, because it is 
appioximate” (p 280) The man is hammeiing at an open 
dooil — will be the thouglit of the Marxist when he icads 
the lengthy discpnsitions on this subject. But that is just the 
trouble with Duhem, Stallo, Mach and Poincaie, that they 
do not perceive the door opened by dialectical malerialisin. 
Being unable to give a coirect foimulation ot relativism, they 
slide fiom the latter into idealism ' A law ot physics, prop- 
erly speaking, is neither true nor false, but appioximate’ — 
writes Duhem (p 274) And this “but’ contains the begin- 
ning of the falsity, the beginning of the obliteration of the 
Jiouiidaiy between a scientific theory that approximatelj 
reflects the object, le, approaches objectne tiulh, and an 
arbiliary, fantastic, and puiely conventional theory, such as, 
foi example, a religious theoiy or the theoiy of the game 
of chess 

Duhem cairies this falsity to the point of declaring that 
the question whethei “mateiial leality” conesponcls to 
perceptual phenomena is metaphysics (p 10) Away with the 
question of reality I Our concepts and hypotheses aic mere 
signs (p 26), “aib'trary’’ (p 27) constuictions, and so 
forth Theie is only one step from tins to idealism, to the 
“physios of the bclicvei,” which M Pierie Duhem preaches 
in the Kantian spirit (Rey, p 162, c/ , p 100) But the good 
Adler (Fiitz) — also a Machian would-be Marxist' — could 
find nothing cleverer to do than to “correct” Duhem as fol- 
lows Duhem, he claims, eliminates the “leahties concealed 
behind phenomena only as objects of theoiy, but not as 
objects of reality This is the familiar criticisip of Kantian- 
ism from the standpoint ot flume and Beikeley 

But, of course, theie can be no question of any conscious 
Kantianism on the pait of Duhem. He is merely vacillating, 

* Translator’s note to the German lianslation of Duhem, Leipzig 
1908, J Barth. 

21—781 
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*as Mach, not knowing on what to base his relativism la 
many passages he comes very close to dialectical material' 
ism He says that we know sound “such as it is in relation 
to us but not as it is in itself, in the sound-producing bodies 
This reality, ot which our sensations give us only the exter- 
nal and the veil, is made known to us by the theories of 
acoustics They tell us that where our perceptions register 
only this appearance which we call sound, there really exists 
a very small and very rapid periodic movement’’ (p 7) 
Bodies are not symbols of sensations, but sensations are sym- 
bols (or lather, images) of bodies “The development ot 
physics gives use to a constant struggle between nature, 
which does not liie of olTering new mateiia], and reason, 
which does not tire of cognising” (p 32) Nature is infinite, 
just as its smallest particle (including the electron) is in- 
finite, but reason just as infinitely transforms “things-in- 
themselves” into “tlungs-for-us ” “Thus, the struggle be- 
tween reality and the laws of physics will continue indefi- 
nitely, to every law that physics may formulate, reality 
will sooner or later oppose a rude refutation in the form of 
a fact, but, indefatigable, physics will improve, modify, and 
complicate the refuted law” (p 290) This would be a quite 
coriect exposition of dialectical materialism if the author 
firmly held to the existence ot this objective reality mdepend- 
cnt of humanity “ The theory of physics is not a purely 
aililicial system which is convenient today and unsuitable 
tomoriow it is a classification, which becomes more and 
moie na till at, a reflection, which grows clearer and clearer, 
ot the realities that the experimental method cannot con- 
template face to face” (p 445) 

In this last phrase the Machian Duhem flirts with Kant- 
ian idealism, it is as if the way is being opened for a 
method other than the “experimental” one, and as if we 
cannot know the “thmgs-in-themselves” directly, immedi- 
ately, face to face But if the theory of physics becomes more 
and more natural, that means that “nature,” reality, “re- 
fiectod” by this theory, exists independently of our con- 
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sciousness — and that is precisely the view of dialectical mate- 
rialism 

In a word, the “physical” idealism of today, just as the 
“physiological” idealism of yesterday, merely means that 
one school of natural scientists in one branch of natural 
science has slid into a reactionary philosophy, being unable 
to rise directly and at once from metaphysical materialism 
to dialectical materialism ^ This step is being made, and will 
be made, by modem physics, but it is making for the only 
true method and the only true philosophy of nalural science 
not directly, but by zigzags, not consciously but instinctive- 
ly, not clearly perceiving its “final goal,” but drawing 
closer to it gropingly, hesitatingly, and sometimes even with 
its back turned to it Modern physics is in travail, it is giv- 

^ The famous chemist, William Ramsay, says ‘T have been 
frequently asked ‘But is not electricity a vibration? How can wireless 
telegraphy be explained by the passage of little particles or cor- 
puscles?’ Ihe answer is ‘Electricity is a thing, it is [Ramsaifs italics] 
these minute corpuscles, but when they leave an object, a wave, like 
a wave of light, spreads through the ether, and this wave is used for 
wireless telegraphy’ ” (William Ramsay, Essays, Biographical and 
Chemical, London, 1908, p 126) Having spoken about the transforma- 
tion of radium into helium, Ramsay remarks “At least one so-called 
element can no longer be regarded as ultimate matter, but is itself 
undergoing change into a simpler form of matter” (pp 159-60) “Now 
it IS almost certain that negative electricity is a particular form of 
matter, and positive electricity is matter deprived of negative elec- 
tricity — that IS, minus this electric matter” (p 176) “Now what 
IS electricity? It used to be believed, formerly, that there were 
two kinds of electricity, one called positive and the other negative. 
At that time it would not have been possible to answer the ques- 
tion But recent researches make it probable that what used to be 
called negative electricity is really a substance Indeed the relative 
weight of its particles has been measured, each is about one seven- 
hundredth of the mass of an atom of hydrogen Atoms of eleclnc- 
ity are named ‘electrons’ ” (p 106). If our Machians who write books 
and articles on philosophical subjects were capable of thinking, they 
would understand that the expression “matter disappears,” “matter is 
reduced to electricity,” etc , is only an epistemologically helpless ex- 
pression of the truth that science is able to discover new forms of 
matter, new forms of material motion, to reduce the old forms to the 
new forms, and so on. 

21 '" 
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ing birth to dialectical materialism The process of child- 
birth IS painful And in addition to a living healthy being, 
there are bound to be pioduced certain dead products, refuse 
fit only for the garbage-heap And the entire school of 
“physical idealism,” the entire empirio-critical philosophy, 
together with empirio-symbolism, empirio-monism, and so 
on, and so forth, must be regarded as such lefusel 



CHAPTER SIX 

EMPIRIO-CRITICISM AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

The Russian Machians, as we have already seen, are 
divided into two camps Mr V Chernov and the coHabora- 
tois of the Russkotje Bogahtvo are downright and consistent 
opponents of dialectical niateiiahsm, both jn philosophy and 
histoiy Tlie oth.^r company of Machians, in whom we aie 
more inteiesled here, are would-btf Marxists and try in every 
way to assure their readers that Machism is compatible with 
the hisloncal materialism of Marx and Engels Tine, these 
assurances are for the most part nothing but assurances, 
not a single Machian would-be Marxist has ever made the 
slightest attempt to present in any systematic way the real 
tiends of the founders of empirio-cnticism in the field of 
the social sciences We shall dwell briefly on this question, 
turning fust to the statements to be found in Avntmgs of the 
German empino-criticists and then to those of their Russian 
disciples 

1 THE EXCURSIONS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRIO-CRITICISTS INTO 
THE FIELD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

In 1895, when R Avenanus was still alive, there appeared 
in the philosophical journal edited by him an article by his 
disciple, F Blei, entitled “Metaphysics in Political Econ- 
omy All the teachers of empirio-criticism wage war on the 
“metaphysics” not only of explicit and conscious philo- 
sophical materialism, but also of natural science, which in- 
stinctively adopts the standpoint of the materialist theory of 

* ViciteljahTssclmft fiir wntenschafthche Philosophic, 1895, Bd 
XIX, S 378-90, F Btei, “Die Metaphysik in der Nationalokonomie" 
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knowledge The disciple takes up arms against metaphysics 
in political economy The fight is directed against the most 
varied schools of political economy, but we are interested 
only in the character of the empirio-critical argument against 
the school of Marx and Engels 

“The purpose of the present investigation,” writes Franz 
Blei, “is to show that all political economy until now, in 
its endeavour to interpret the phenomena of economic life, 
operates with metaphysical premises, that it ‘derives’ the 
‘laws’ governing an economy from the ‘nature’ of the latter, 
and man is only an incidental factor in relation to these 
‘laws ’ In all its theories political economy has hitherto 
rested on metaphysical grounds, all its theories are uiibio- 
logical, and therefore unscientific and worthless for knowl- 
edge The theoreticians do not know what they are 

building their theoiies on, what the soil is of which these 
theories are the fiuit They regard themselves as realists 
operating without any premises whatever, for they are, for- 
sooth, dealing with ‘sober’ (nuchterne), ‘practical’ and ‘tan- 
gible’ (sinnfalhge) economic phenomena . And all have 
that family resemblance to many trends in physiology which 
only the same parents — viz , metaphysics and speculation — 
can transmit to their children, in our case to the physiolo- 
gists and economists One school of economists analyses the 
‘phenomena’ of ‘economy’ [Avenaniis and his school put or- 
dinary words in quotation marks in order to show that they, 
the true philosophers, discern the essentiallv “metaphysical 
character” of a use of words which is so vulgar and so un- 
refined by “epistemological analysis”] without placing what 
they find (das Gefundene) in this way into relation with the 
behaviour of individuals, the physiologists exclude the 
behaviour of the individual from their investigations as being 
‘.iclions of the souV ("Wirkiingen der Seele’),whi\e the econo- 
mists of this trend declare the behaviour of individuals to 
be negligible m relation to the ‘immanent laws of economy ” 
(pp 378-79) With Marx, theory established ‘economic laws’ 
from construed processes, and these ‘laws’ figured in the 
initial' section (Initialabschmtt) of the dependent vital series, 
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while the economic processes figured in the final section 
( Finalahschnitt) ‘Economy’ was transformed by the econo- 
mists into a transcendental category, m winch they dis- 
covered such ‘laws’ as they wished to discover the ‘laws’ 
of ‘capital’ and ‘labour,’ ‘rent,’ ‘wages’ and ‘profit ’ Tlie econ- 
omists transformed man into a Platonic idea — ‘capitalist,’ 
‘worker,’ etc Socialism asciibed to the ‘capitalist’ the charac- 
ter of being ‘greedy for profit,’ liberalism ascribed to the 
worker the character of being ‘exacting’ — and both charac- 
ters were moreover explained by the ‘operation of the laws 
of capital’” (pp 381-82). 

‘‘Marx came to the study of French socialism and politi- 
cal economy with a socialist world outlook, and his aim 
as regards knowledge was to provide a ‘theoretical founda- 
tion’ for his woild outlook in order to ‘safeguard’ Ins initial 
value He found the law of value in Ricardo but the 
conclusion which the French Socialists had drawn from 
Ricaido could not satisfy Marx in his endeavour to ‘safe- 
guard’ his E-value brought into a vital-difTerence. ic, Ins 
‘world outlook,’ for these conclusions had already entered 
as a component part into the content of his initial value in 
the form of ‘indignation at the robbery of the workers,’ and 
so forth The conclusions were rejected as ‘being formally 
untrue economically’ for they arc ‘simply an application of 
morality to political economy ’ ‘Rut what formally may be 
economically incorrect, may all the same be coirect from 
the point of view of world histoiy If the moral conscious- 
ness of the mass declares an economic fact to be unjust, 
that IS a proof that the fact itself has been outlived, that 
other economic facts have made their appearance, owing to 
which the former one has become unbearable and untenable 
1 herefore, a very true economic content may be concealed 
behind the formal economic incorrectness ’ ” (From Engels’ 
preface to Karl Marx’s The Poverty of Philosophy ) 

Having quoted the above passage from Engels, Blei con- 
tinues ‘‘In the above quotation the middle section (Medinl- 
abschnitt) of the dependent series which interests us here 
IS detached [abqehohen — a technical term of Avenarips’ 
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implying, reached the consciousness, separated off]. After 
the ‘cognition’ that an ‘economic fact’ must be concealed 
behind the ‘moial consciousness of injustice,’ comes the 
final section [Finalabschmtt the theory of Marx is a state- 
ment, le, an E- value, le, a vital-difference ivhich passes 
thiough three stages, thiee sections, initial, middle and final, 
Initialab'^chmtt, Medialabscluutt, Fmalabschmdt] . . i e , 
the ‘cognition’ of that ‘economic fact ’ Or, m other words, 
the task now is to ‘find again’ the initial value, his ‘world 
outlook,’ in the ‘economic tacts’ in order to ‘safeguard’ the 
initial value This definite variation of the dependent senes 
already contains the Maixian metaphysics, regaidless of 
how the ‘cognized’ appeals in the final section (Finalab- 
schmtt) ‘The socialist woild outlook,’ as an independent 
E- value, ‘absolute tiulli,’ is ‘given a basis’ ‘letiospectively’ 
by means of a ‘special’ theoiy of knowledge, namely, the 
economic system ot Maix and the mateiialist theory of 
Instoiy By means of the concept of surplus value the 
‘subjective’ ‘truth,’ in the Maixian woild outlook finds its 
‘objective truth,' in the theoiy of knowledge ot the ‘economic 
categories’ — the safeguarding of the initial value is com- 
pleted and metaphysics has retiospectively received its cri- 
tique of knowledge” (pp 384-86) 

The reader is piobably fiiniing at us for quoting at such 
length this incredibly tiivial iigmarole, this qnasi-scientific 
tomfooleiy decked out in the terminology of Avenarius But 
iver (Jen Feind will verstehen, mnfi in Feindcs Lande gehen — 
who would know the enemy must go into the enemy’s terii- 
tory And R Avenarius’ philosophical journal is indeed 
enemy teriitory for Marxists And we invite the reader to 
lestiain for a minute his legitimate aversion for the biitfoons 
of bourgeois science and to analyse the aigument of Avena- 
rnis’ disciple and collaborator 

Argument number one Marx is a “metaphysician” who 
did not grasp the epistemological “critique of concepts,” 
who did not work out a general theory of knowledge and 
who simply inserted materialism into his “special theory of 
knowledge ” 
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This argument contains nothing original to Blei person- 
ally We have already seen scores and hundreds of times 
that all the foundeis of empirio-ciiticism and all the Russian 
Machians accuse materialism of “metaphysics,” or, more 
accurately, they repeat the hackneyed arguments of the 
Kantians, Huineans and idealists against materialist “meta- 
physics ” 

Argument number two Marxism is as ‘metaphysical” 
as natural science (physiology) And here again it is not Rlei 
who IS “responsible” for this argument, but Mach and Ave- 
naiius, foi it was they who declaied wai on “iialui il-histor- 
ical metaphysics,” applying that name to tiie instinctivel> 
mateiiahst theory of knowledge to which (on their own 
admission and according to the judgment of all who are in 
any way versed in the subject) the vast majority of scientists 
adhere 

Argument number tliiee Maixism declares that “per- 
sonality” IS a quantile neqliqeable, a cyphci, that man is an 
“incidental factor,” subject to ceitain “immanent laws of 
economics,” that an analysis de<t Gcfiindenen, le , of sshat 
IS found, of what is given, etc , is lacking This argument is 
a complete repetition of the slock of ideas of the empiiio- 
ciitical “piincijjal co-ordination,” i e , of the idealist crotchet 
in Avenarius’ theory. Blei is absolutely right when he says 
that it IS impossiJde to find the slightest hint of such idealist 
nonsense in Marx and Engels, and that from the standpoint 
of this nonsense Marxism must be rejected completelij, from 
the very beginning, from its fundamental philosophical 
premises 

Argument number foiii Maix’s theory is “unbiological,” 
it is entirely innocent of “vital-differences” and of similar 
spurious biological terms which constitute the “science” of 
the reactionary professor, Avenarius Blei’s argument is 
correct from the standpoint of Machism, for the gulf between 
Marx’s theory and Avenarius’ “biological” spillikins is indeed 
obvious at once We shall presently see how the Russian 
Machian would-be Marxists in effect followed in Blei’s foot- 
steps 
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Argument number five, the paifisanship, the partiality 
of Marx’s theory and his preconceived solution The empirio- 
cnticists (IS a whole, and not Blei alone, claim to be non- 
paitisan both m philosophy and in social science They are 
neither for socialism nor for liberalism They make no differ- 
entiation between the fundamental and irreconcilable trends 
of materialism and idealism in philosophy, but endeav’our 
to rise above them We have traced this tendency of Mach- 
ism through a long senes of pioblems of epistemology, and 
we ought not to be surprised when we encounter it in 
sociology 

“Argument” number six ridiculing “object iv'e” truth 
Blei at once sensed, and rightly sensed, that historical mate- 
rialism and Marx’s entire economic doctrine are permeated 
through and through by a recognition of objective tiuth And 
Blei accurately expressed the tendency of Mach’s and Ave- 
narius’ doctrines, when, precisely because of the idea of 
objective truth, he, “fiom the very threshold,” so to speak, 
re)ected Marxism by at once declaring that there was abso- 
lutely nothing behind the Marxist teaching save the “subjec- 
tive” views of Marx 

And if our Machiars renounce Blei (as they surely will), 
we shall tell them You must not blame the mirror for 
showing a crooked face Blei is a mirror which accurateli} 
reflects the fundamental tendencies of enipirio-ciiticism, and 
a renouncement by our Machians would only bear witness 
to their good intentions — and to Ihcir absuid eclectical en- 
deavours to combine Marx and Avenaiius 

Let us pass from Blei to Petzoldt If the former is a 
mere disciple, the latter is declared by outstanding empi- 
iio-cnticists, such as Lessevich, to be a master While Blei 
brings up the question of Marxism explicitly, Petzoldt — 
who would not demean himself by dealing with a mere 
Marx or a mere Engels — sets forth in positive form the views 
of empirio-criticism on sociology, which enables us to com- 
pare them with Marxism 

The second volume of Petzoldt’s Einfiihriirtg in die Philo- 
sophie der reinen Erfahrung is entitled “Auf dem Wege 
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zum Dauernden" (“Towards Stability”) The author makes 
the tendency towards stability the basis of his investigation 
“The main features of the ultimate (endgultige) state of sta- 
bility of humanity can be inferred in its formal aspect We 
thus arrive at the foundations of ethics, aesthetics and the 
formal theory of knowledge” (p lii) “Human development 
bears its goal within itself, it also lends towards a perfect 
(voUkommene) state of stability” (p 60). The signs of this 
are abundant and varied For instance, are there many 
violent radicals who do not in their old age become “more 
sensible,” more restrained? True, this “premature stabilitj’” 
(p 62) IS characteristic of the philistine But do not Philis- 
tines constitute the “compact majority”? (P 62 ) 

Our philosopher’s conclusion, which he gives in italics, 
is this “The quintessential feature of all the aims of our 
reasoning and creative activity is stability” (p 72) The 
explanation is “Many cannot bear to see a key Ijing ob- 
liquely on the table, still less a picture banging crooked on 
the wall And such people are not necessarily pedants 
It IS only that they have a feeliitg that something is not in 
order” (p 72, Pet/oldt’s lUlics) In a word, the “tendency 
to stability is a striving for an extreme, by its nature ulti- 
mate, state” (p 73) All this is taken from the fifth chapter 
of Volume II entitled “D/e psgchische Tendenz zur Stabih- 
tat” (“The Psychical Tendency to Stability”) The proofs 
of this tendency are all very weighty For instance ' “A 
striving for an extreme, a highest, in the original spatial 
sense, is pursued by the majority of mountain climbers If 
is not always the desire for a spacious view or joy m the 
physical exercise of climbing in fresh air and wide nature 
that urges them towards the peaks, but also the instinct 
which IS deeply ingrained in every organic being to pursue 
an adopted path of activity until a natural aim has been 
achieved” (p 73) Another example the amount of money 
people will pay to secure a complete collection of postage 
stamps! “It makes one’s head swim to examine the price 
list of a dealer in postage stamps And yet nothing is 
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more natiual and comprehensible than this urge for stabil- 
ity ’ (p. 74) 

The philosophically untutored can have no conception of 
the breadth of the principles of stability and of economy of 
thought Petzoldt develops his “theory” in detail for the 
profane “Sympathy is an expression of the immediate need 
for a state of stability.” runs § 28 “Sympathy is not a repe- 
tition, a duplication of the observed siitTeiing, but sulTering 
on account of this suffering , The greatest emphasis must 
be placed on the immediacy of sympathy If we admit this 
we thereby admit that the welfare of others can concern a 
man just as immediately and fundamentally as his own wel- 
fare, and we thus at the same time reject every utilitarian and 
eudemonistic foundation of ethics Thanks to its longing 
foi stability and neace, human nature is not fundamentally 
evil, but anxious to help . 

“The immediacy of sympathy is frequently manifested 
in the immediacy of help Tlie rescuer will often fling him- 
self without thought to save a di owning man lie cannot 
hear the sight of a person struggling with death, he forgets 
his other duties and risks his own life and the life of his 
near ones in order to save the useless life of some degraded 
diunkard, in other words, under certain circumstances sym- 
pathy can drive one to actions that are morally unj'usti- 
flable ” 

^nd scores and hundreds of pages of empirio-ciitical 
philosophy arc tilled wilh such unutterable platitudes! 

Morality is deduced from the concept “moral state of 
stability” (The second section of Volume II “Die Daiier- 
hestande der Seele” [“Stable States of the Soul”), Chapter 1, 
“Vom ethischen Daiierbestande” f“On Ethical Stable 
States”]) “The slate of stability, according to the very con- 
cept of it, contains no conditions of change in any of its com- 
ponents From this it at once follows that it can contain no 
possibility of ivar . ” (p 202) “Economic and social equal- 
ity is implied in the conception of the final (endgultig), 
stable state” (p 213) This “state of stability” is derived not 
from religion but from “science.” The “maj'ority” cannot 
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biing it about, as the socialists suppose, nor can the power 
of the socialists “help humanity” (p 207) Oh, no! — it is 
“tree development” that will lead to the ideal Aie not, in- 
deed, the piofits of capital decreasing and aie not wages 
constantly inci easing*? (p 223) All the assertions about 
“wage slavery” are untrue (p 229) A slave’s leg could be 
broken with impunity — but now*? No, “moral pi ogress” is 
beyond doubt, look at the university settlements in England, 
at the Salvation Army (p 230), at the German “ethical so- 
cieties ” In the name of ‘*aesthetic stability” (chapter II, 
section 2) “romanticism” is rejected But romanticism em- 
braces all forms of inordinate extension of the ego, idealism, 
metaphysics, occultism, solipsism, egoism, the *‘forcible coer- 
cion of the minority by the majority” and the “social-demo- 
ciatic ideal of the organisation of all labour by the state” 
(pp 240-41) ‘ 

The sociological excuisions of BIci, Petzoldt and Mach 
aie but an expression of the infinite stupidity of the philis- 
tine, smugly letaihng the most hackneyed rubbish undei 
cover of a new ‘*empnio-crilical” systematisation and tei- 
minology A pretentious cloak of verbal artifices, clumsy 
devices m syllogistic, subtle scholasticism, in a word, as in 
ep s^cmology, so in sociology — the same leactionary content 
under the same flamboyant signboard 

Let us now turn to the Russian Machians 

2. HOW BOGDANOV CORRECTS AND “DEVELOPS” MARX 

In his article “The Development of Life in Nature and 
Society” (From the Psychology of Society, 1902, p 35, et 
seq ), Bogdanov quotes the well-known passage Irom the 

* It IS in the same spirit that Mach expresses himself m favour of 
the bureaucratic socialism of Popper and Monger, which guarantees 
the “freedom of the individual,” whereas, he opmes^ the doctrine of 
the Social-Democrats, which ‘ compares unfavourably” with this so- 
cialism, threatens a “slavery even more universal and more oppressive 
than that of a monarchical or oligarchical state.” See Erkenntnis und 
Irrtum, 2 Auflag€, 1906, S. 80-81. 
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preface to the Critique of Political Economy, where the 
■‘great sociologist,” i e , Marx, expounds the principles ol 
historical matciiahsm Having quoted Marx’s words, Bog- 
danov declaies that the “old iormulalion of historical mon- 
ism, without ceasing to be basically true, no longer fully 
satisfies us” (p 37) The author wishes, therefore, to correct 
the theory, or to develop it, starting, however, from the foun- 
dations of the theory The author’s chief conclusion is as 
follows 

“We have shown that social forms belong to the com- 
prehensive genus — biological adaptations But we have not 
thereby defined the province of social forms, for a defini- 
tion, not only the genus, but also the species must be estab- 
lished . In their struggle lor existence men can unite 
only with the help of consciousness without consciousness 
Iheie can be no intei course Hence, social life in all its mani- 
festations IS a consciously psychical life Society is insep- 
arable from consciousness Social being and social con- 
sciousness are, in the exact meaning of these terms, identi- 
cal” (pp. 50, 51, Bogdanov’s italics) 

That this conclusion is absolutely alien to Marxism has 
been pointed out by Orthodox {Philosophical Essays, St Pe- 
tersburg, 1906, p 183) But Bogdanov responded simply by 
abuse, picking upon an error m quotation instead of ‘in 
the exact meaning of these terms,” Orthodox had quoted “in 
the full meaning of these terms ” This error was indeed 
committed, and the author had every right to correct it, but 
to raise a cry of “mutilation,” “substitution,” and so forth 
{Empirio-Monism, Book HI, p xhv), is simply to obscure 
the essence of the point at issue by wretched words What- 
ever “exact” meaning Bogdanov may have invented for the 
terras “social being” and “social consciousness,” there can 
be no doubt that the statement we have quoted is not cor- 
rect “Social being” and “social consciousness” are not 
identical, just as being in general and consciousness in gen- 
eral are not identical. From the fact that in their inter- 
course men act as conscious beings, it does not follow that 
social consciousness is identical with social being. In all 
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iocial formations of any complexity — and in the capitalist 
social foimation in particular — people in their intercourse 
aie not consciom of what kind of social relations are bem^ 
formed, m accordance with what laws they develop, etc 
For instance, a peasant when he sells his grain enters into 
“intercourse” with the woild producers of gram in the 
world market, but he is not conscious of it, nor is he con- 
scious of the kind of social relations that are lorined on the 
basis of exchange Social consciousness reflects social be- 
ing — that IS Marx’s teaching A reflection may be an ap- 
proximately true copy of the reflected, but to speak of 
identity is absurd Consciousness m general reflects being — 
that IS a general principle of all materialism It is impos- 
sible not to see its direct and inseparable connection with 
the piinciple of histoiical materialism social consciousness 
reflects social being 

Bogdanov’s attempt imperceptibly to correct and develop 
Marx in the “spirit of his principles” is an obvious distoi- 
tion of these materialist principles in the spirit of idealism 
It would be ludicrous to deny it Let us recall Bazarov’s 
exposition of empirio-criticism (not empirio-momsm, oh 
no I — there is such a wide, wide dillcrence between these 
“systems”!) “sense-perception is the reality existing outside 
us ” This IS plain idealism, a plain theory of the identity of 
consciousness and being Recall, further, the formulation of 
W Schuppe, the immanentist (who swore and vowed as 
fervently as Bazarov and Co that he was not an idealist, and 
who with no less vigour than Bogdanov insisted on the \ ery 
“exact” meaning of his terms) . “being is consciousness ” 
Now compare this with the refutation of Marx’s historical 
mateiiahsm by the immanentist Schubert-Soldern: “Every 
material process of production is always an act of conscious- 
ness on the part of its observer In its epistemological 
aspect, it is not the external process of production that is 
the primary (prius), but the subject or subjects, in other 
words, even the purely material process of production does 
not lead us out of the general connection of consciousness 
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( liewulitseimzmanimenhang).” (See Das tnenschliche Gluck 
imd die soziale Frage, S, 293, 295-96 ) 

Bogdanov may curse the materialists as much as he 
pleases tor “mutilalmg his thoughts,” but no cuises will alter 
the simple and plain fact The correction of Marx’s theory 
and the development of Marx supposedly in the spirit of 
Marx by the ‘‘empirio-momst” Bogdanov in no essential les- 
pect differ tioiii the way the idealist and epistemological 
solipsist Schubei t-Soldein endeavours to lefute Marx Bog- 
danov assures us that he is not an idealist Schubert-Soldein 
assures us that he is a icalist (Bazaiov even believed him). 
In our time a philosopher has to declaie himselt a “realist” 
and an “enemy of idealism.” It is about tune you understood 
this, Messrs MachiansI 

The iminanentists, the empirio-criticists and the empirio- 
monist all argue over paiticulais, ovei details, over the foi- 
mulation of idealism, whereas we from the very outset re- 
ject all the principles of their philosophy common to this 
tiinity Let Bogdanov, accepting in the best sense and with 
the best of intentions all the conclusions of Maix, preach the 
“identity” of social being and social consciousness, we shall 
say Bogdanov minus “empirio-monism” (or lather, minus 
Machism) is a Marxist For this theory of the identity of 
social being and social consciousness is sheer nonsense and 
an absolutely reactionary theory If ceitain people leconcile 
it with Marxism, with Marxist behaviour, we must admit 
that these people are better than their theoiy, but we cannot 
justify oulrageous theoietical distortions of Marxism 

Bogdanov reconciles his theory with Marx’s conclusions, 
and sacrifices elementary consistency for the sake of these 
conclusions Every individual producer in the world eco- 
nomic system realises that he is intioducing a certain change 
into the technique of production, every owner realises that 
he exchanges certain products for others, but these produc- 
ers and these owners do not realise that in doing so they arc 
thereby changing social being The sum total of these 
changes m all their ramifications in the capitalist world econ- 
omy could not be grasped even by seventy Marxes The 
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paramount thing is that the laws of these changes have been 
discovcied, that Hie objective logic of these changes and 
their historical development have at bottom and in the mam 
been disclosed — objective, not in the sense that a society of 
conscious beings, men, could exist and develop independ- 
ently ot the existence of conscious beings (and it is only 
such trifles that Bogdanov stresses by his “theoiy”), but in 
the sense that social being is independent of the socia' con- 
sciousness of men The tact that you live and conduct your 
business, beget children, produce products and exchange 
them, gives use to an objectively necessary chain of events, 
a chain ot development, which is independent of your social 
consciousness, and is nevei grasped by the latter completely 
The highest task ot humanity is to comprehend the objective 
logic ol economic evolution (the evolution of social hte) in 
its geneial and tundamental features, so that it may be pos- 
sible to adapt to it one’s social consciousness and the con- 
sciousness ot the advanced classes of all capitalist countiies 
in as definite, cleai and ciitical a fashion as possible 

Bogdanov admits all this And what does this mean‘s It 
means in effect that his theory of the “identity ot social 
being and social consciousness” is thrown oveiboaid, that it 
becomes an empty scholastic appendage, as empty, dead and 
useless as the “theory of general substitution” or the doc- 
trine of “elements,” “iiitrojection” and the rest of the 
Machian iigmarole But the “dead lay hold of the living”, 
the dead scholastic appendage, in spite of and independenthj 
of the consciousness of Bogdanov, converts his philosophy 
into a serviceable tool of the Schubert-Solderns and other 
reactionaries, who m a thousand dilferent kejs, from a 
hundred professorial chans, disseminate this dead thing as 
a living thing, direct it against the living thing, foi the pur- 
pose of stifling it Bogdanov personally is a sworn enemy ot 
reaction in general and of bourgeois reaction in particular 
Bogdanov’s “substitution” and theoiy of the “identity of 
social being and social consciousness” serve this reaction. 
It is sad, but true 

Materialism in general lecognises obj'ectively real being 
22-781 
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(matlei) as independent of the consciousness, sensation, ex- 
peiience, etc , of humanity Historical materialism recognises 
social being as independent of the social consciousness of 
liumanily In both cases consciousness is only the reflection 
of being, at best an approximately tine (adequate, perfectly 
exact) leflection of it From this Marxian philosophy, which 
IS cast fiom a single piece of steel, you cannot eliminate one 
basic piemisc, one essential part, without departing from 
objective truth, without falling a prey to a bourgeois-reac- 
tionary falsehood 

Hcie are fuither examples of how the dead philosophy 
of idealism lays hold of the living Marxist Bogdanov 

The ailiclc "What Is Idealism?” 1901 {ibid, p 11 et 
seq ) “We airive at the following conclusion both where 
people agree m their judgments of progress and where they 
disagree, the basic meaning of the idea of progress is the 
same, namely, increasing completeness and harmony of 
conscious life This is the objective content of the concept 
progiess If we now compare the psychological formu- 
lation of the idea of progress thus arrived at with the pre- 
viously explained biological formulation [“the biological 
progress is an increase in the sum-total of life,’* p 14], 
we shall easily convince ourselves that the former fully coin- 
cides with the latter and can be deduced from it And 
since social life amounts to the psychical life of members 
of society, heie too the content of the idea of progress is the 
same — the increase in the completeness and harmony of life; 
only we must add. the social life of men And, of course, the 
idea of social progress never had and cannot have any other 
content” (p 16). 

“We have found that idealism expresses the victoiy 
m ^the human soul of moods more social over moods less 
social, that a progressive ideal is a reflection of the socially 
progressive tendency in the idealist psychology” (p 32) 

It need hardly be said that all this play with biology and 
sociology contains not a gram of Marxism. Both in Spencer 
and Mikhailovsky one may find any number of definitions 
not a whit worse than this, defining nothing but the “good 
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intentions” of the author and betraying a complete lack of 
understanding of “what is idealism” and what materialism 
The author begins Book III of Empino-Montsm, the ar- 
ticle “Social Selection (Foundations of Method),” 1906, by 
refuting the “eclectic socio-biological attempts of Lange, 
Fern, Woltinann and many otheis” (p 1), and on page 
15 we find the following conclusion of the “enquiry” “We 
can formulate the fundamental connection between energet- 
ics and social selection as follows 

'‘Eveiy act of social selection represents an increase or 
deciease of the energy of the social complex concerned In 
the former case we have ‘positive selection,’ in the latter 
‘negative selection ’ ” (Author’s italics ) 

And such unutteiable trash is served out as Marxism 1 
Gan one imagine anything more sterile, lifeless and scho- 
lastic than this string of biological and energeticist terms 
that contribute nothing, and can contiibute nothing, in the 
sphere of the social sciences? There is not a shadow of 
concrete economic enquiry here, not a hint of the Marxian 
method, the method of dialectics and the world outlook of 
materialism, only a mere invention of definitions and at- 
tempts to fit them into the ready-made conclusions of 
Marxism “The rapid giowth of the productive foices of 
capitalist society is undoubtedly an increase in the energy 
of the social whole ” The second half of the phrase is 
undoubtedly a simple repetition of the first half expressed in 
meaningless terms which seem to lend “profundity” to the 
question, but which in reality in no way differ from the 
eclectic biologico-sociological attempts ot Lange and Co 1 
“ but the disharmonious character of this process leads 
to its culmination in a ‘crisis,’ in a vast waste of productive 
forces, in a sharp decrease of energy ‘positive selection’ is 
replaced by ‘negative selection’ ” (p 18) 

In what way does this differ from Lange? A biologico- 
energeticist label is tacked on to ready-made conclusions on 
the subject of crises, without any concrete material whatever 
being added and without the nature of crises being eluci- 
dated. All this is done with the very best intentions, for the 
22 * 
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author wishes to corioboidte and give greater depth to 
Marx’s conclusions, hut in point of fact he only dilutes them 
with an intoleiably dieaiy and lileless scholasticism TJic 
only “Marxism’ hcic is a lepetifion of an ahcady known 
conclusion, and all Ihc “new” pioof of it, all this “social 
enerqetits’’ (p 34) and “social selection” is but a mere col- 
lection of words and a sheer mockery of Maixism. 

Bogdanov is not engaged in a Marxian enquiry at all, 
all he IS doing is to leclothe results already obtained by the 
Marxian enquiiy in a biological and eneigeticist tciminology 
The whole attempt is woithless from beginning to end, toi 
the concepts “selecTon,” “ass milalion and dissimilation” of 
eiieigy, Ihc energetic balance, and so foilh, aie, when ap- 
plied to the sphere of the social sciences, but empty phr(is'’s 
In tact, an enquiry into social phenomena and an elucida- 
tion of the method of the social sciences cannot be under- 
taken with the aid of these concepts Nothing is easiei than 
to tack the labels of “eneigetics” oi “biologico-sociology” 
oil to such phenomena as crises, i evolutions, the class 
struggle and so forth, but neither is there anything more 
steiile, more scliolastic and lifeless than such an occupation 
Tlie important thing is not that Bogdanov tries to fit all his 
lesults and conclusions into the Marxian theory — or “ncai- 
ly” all (we have seen the “coireclion” he made on the sub- 
|ect of the i elation of social being to social consciousness) — 
but that the methods of fitting — this “social energetics” — are 
thoroughly lalse and in no way diffei from the methods of 
Lange 

“Heir Lange (Ueber die Arbeiterfraqe usw 2 Auflage),” 
Maix wiote to Kugelinanii on June 27, 1870, “sings my 
praises loudly, but with the object of making himself im- 
portant Heir Lange, you see, has made a great discovery 
The whole of history can be brought under a single great 
natuial law This natural law is the phrase (m this applica- 
tion Darwin’s expression becomes nothing but a phrase) 
‘the struggle for life,’ and the content of this phrase is the 
Malthusian law of population, or, rather, over-population 
So, instead of analysing the struggle for life as represented 
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historically in varying and definite forms of society, all 
that has to be done is to transla'e every conciele struggle 
into the phiase ‘struggle foi life,’ and this phrase itself into 
the Malthiis an population lantasy One must admit that 
this IS a veiy impressive method — tor swaggeiing, sham- 
scientific, bombastic ignmance and intellectual la/iness 

The basis of Mai\'s ciilicism of Lange is not that Lange 
foists Malthusianism in paiticular upon snoolo:.'’, fail Dial 
the tiaiisler ot biological concepts in general to the sphere 
of the social sciences is a phrase Whether the tiansfei is 
undei taken with “good” intentions, or with the p^llpo^e of 
bolslering up false sociological conclusions, the phrase none 
the less lemams a phrase And Bogdanovs “social cnciget- 
ics,” his coupling of the doctrine of social selection with 
Maixism, is just such a phrase 

Just as in epistemology Mach and Avenarius did not 
develop idealism, but only overlaid the old idealist eiiors 
mill a bombastic terminological rigmarole (“elements,” 
“pi incipal co-ordinalion,’ “introjection,” etc ) , so in sociol- 
ogv. even when there is sincere sympathy for Maivist con- 
clusions, empiiio-ciiticism lesulls in a distortion of histoiical 
mateiialisin by means of empty and bombastic cncigelicist 
and biological verbiage 

A historical pecuhanty of modern Russian Machism (or 
latliei ot the Machian epidemic among a section ot the 
Social-Democrats) is the following Feueihach \sas a “male- 
iialist below and an idealist above”, this to a ceitain 
extent applies also to Buchnei, Vogt, Moleschott and Diih- 
iing, with the essential difference that all these philosophtis 
wcie pygmies and wi etched bunglers compared with 
Feuerbach . 

Marx and Engels, as they grew out of Feuerbach and 
matin ed in the fight against the bunglers, naturally paid 
most attention to crowning the structure of philosophical 
materialism, that is, not to the materialist epistemology but 

' See English translation of the Letters to Dr Kugelmann, 1934, 
111 — Tfons. 
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to the materialist conception of history That is why Marx 
and Engels laid the emphasis in their works rather on dia- 
lectical materialism than on dialectical materialism, why 
they insisted rather on historical materialism than on histor- 
ical materialism Our would-be Marxist Machians approached 
Marxism in an entirely different historical period, at a 
time when bourgeois philosopheis weie paiticularly specialis- 
ing in epistemology, and having assimilated in a one-sided 
and mutilated form certain of the component parts of dia- 
lectics (relativism, for instance) directed their attention 
chiefly to a defence or lostoiation of idealism below and not 
of idealism above At any rate, positivism in general, and 
Machism in particular, have been much more concerned with 
subtly falsifying epistemology, assuming the guise of materi- 
alism and concealing their idealism under a pseudo-material- 
ist terminology, and have paid comparatively little attention 
to the philosophy of histoiy Our Machians did not under- 
stand Marxism because they happened to approach it from 
the other side, so to speak, and they have assimilated — and 
at times not so much assimilated as learnt by rote — Marx’s 
economic and historical theory, without clearly apprehend- 
ing its foundation, viz , philosophical maleriahsm And the 
result is that Bogdanov and Co deserve to be called Russian 
Buchners and Duhrings turned inside out They want to be 
materialists aliove, but are unable to rid themselves of mud- 
dled idealism below! In the case of Bogdanov, “above” there 
IS historical materialism, vul.garised, it is true, and much 
corrupted by idealism, “below” there is idealism, disguised 
in Marxist terminology and decked out in Marxist w’ords 
“Socially organised experience,” “collective labour process,” 
and so forth are Marxist words, but they are onlq words, 
concealing an idealist ])hilosophy that declares things to be 
complexes of “elements,” of sensations, the external world 
to be “experience ” or an “empino-symbol” of mankind, 
physical nature to be a “product” of the “psychical,” and so 
on and so forth 

An ever subtler falsification of Marxism, an ever sub- 
tler presentation of anti-materialist doctrines under the guise 
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ot Marxism — this is the characteristic feature of modern revi- 
sionism m political economy, in questions of tactics and in 
philosophy generally, both m epistemology and in sociology 

3 SUVOROV’S “FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY’’ 

The Studies "in” the Philosophi} of Marxism, the con- 
cluding article in which is the one by Comrade S Suvorov 
mentioned above, by very reason of the collective nature ot 
the book constitutes an unusually potent bouquet When 
you have at one tune and side by side the utterances ot 
Bazaiov, who says that accoiding to Engels “scnse-peicep- 
lion IS the reality existing outside us,” of Beiman, who de- 
clares the dialectics of Marx and Engels to be mysticism, ot 
Lunacharsky, who goes to the length of leligion, of Yushkc- 
vich, who introduces “the Logos into the irrational stream 
of experience,” of Bogdanov, who calls idealism the philos- 
o[)by of Marxism, of Helfond, who purges .1 Dictzgen of 
mateiialism, and lastly, of S Suvorov with his article 
“Foundations ot Social Philosophy” — you at once get the 
“aroma” of the new alignment Quantity has passed into 
quality The “seekers,” who had heretofore been seeking 
separately in individual articles and books, have come out 
with a veritable pronunciamento Individual disagreements 
among them are obliterated by the very fact of their collect- 
ive appearance agaimt (and not “in”) the philosophy of 
Marxism, and the reactionary features of Machism as a cur- 
rent become manifest 

Under these circumstances, Suvorov’s article is all the 
more interesting for the fact that the author is neither an 
empirio-monist nor an empino-criticist, but simply a “real- 
ist ” What relates him, therefore, to the rest of the company 
IS not what distinguishes Bazarov, Yushkevich and Bogda- 
nov as philosophers, but what they all have in common 
against dialectical materialism. A comparison of the socio- 
logical arguments of this “realist” with the arguments of 
the empirio-monist will help us to depict their common ten- 
dency 
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Suvorov writes: “In the gradation of the laws that legu- 
late the world piocess, the particulai and complex become 
reduced to the general and simple, and all of them aie sub- 
ordinate to the universal law of development — the law of 
the economy of forces The essence of this law is that a 
system of forces is the more capable of conseroafion and 
development the less its expenditure, the yreater its accu- 
mulation and the more effectively expenditiii e aids accumu- 
lation The foiins of mobile equilibrium, which long ago 
evoked the idea of objective expediency (the solax system, 
the cycle of teriestnal phenomena, the process of life), arise 
and develop by viitue of the conservation and accumula- 
tion of the eneigv inheicnt in them — by viiliic of their in- 
ti insic economy The law of economy of forces is the unify- 
ing and regulating principle of all development — inorganic, 
biological and social” (p 293, author’s italics) 

With what remarkable ease do our “positivists” and 
“realists” tuin out “universal laws”I What a pity these laws 
are no whit better than those turned out so easily and 
swiftly by Eugen Didiiing Suvorov’s “umveisal law” is just 
as empty and bombast'c a phrase as Duhiing’s universal 
laws Try to apply this law’ to the first of the three fields 
mentioned by the author — inorganic development You will 
see that no “economy of foices ’ apart from the law of the 
conservation and tiansformation of energy can be ajiplied 
here, let alone applied “universalh ” And the author bad 
already disposed of the law of the ‘ conseivalion of eneigy,” 
had already mentioned it (p 292) as a sepaiate law' What 

1 It IS characteristic that Suvorov calls the discoveiy of the law 
of tlie conservation and transformation of energy “the establishment 
of Ihe basic principles of enerqetuC" Ip 292) Has oiir w’Onld he Marx- 
ist “realist” ever heard of the fact that the vulgar materialists, Buchner 
and Co, and the dialectical mateiialist, Engels, regarded this law as 
the establishment of Ihe basic principles of mnteriafi^m‘> Has our 
“realist” ever reflected on the meaning of this difference? lie has not, 
he has merely followed the fashion, repeated Ostwald, and that is alt 
That IS )iist the trouble “realists” like this succumb to fashion, while 
Engels, for instance, assimilated the, to him, new term, energy, and 
began to employ it m 1885 (Preface to the 2nd ed of Anti-Duhnng) 
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then remained in the field of inorganic development apart 
from this law‘> Where are the addihons or complications, or 
new discoveiies, or new facts winch entitled the author to 
modify (“perfect”) the law of the conservation and tiansfor- 
mation of energy into the law of the “ccononuj of forces”'^ 
There are no such facts or discoveries, Suvoiov docs not 
even hint at them He simply — to make it look impressive, 
as Turgenev’s Bazarov^ used to say— flourished his pen and 
forth came a new “universal law” of “leal-monistic philos- 
ophy” (p. 292) That’s the sliifT we are made of i How aie 
we woise than Diihiing‘> 

Take the second field of development — the biological In 
this field, where the development of organisms takes place 
by the struggle foi existence and selection, is it the law of 
Ihe economy of forces or the “law” of the wastage of forces 
that is iiniveisal"^ But never mind' “Rcal-inomstic philos- 
ophy” can inteipret the “meaning” of a universal law in 
one field in one way and in another field in another way, for 
instance, as the development of higher organisms from 
lower What does it matter if the univeisal law is thus tians- 
formed into an empty phrase — the principle ol “monism” 
is preserved And in the third field (the social), fhe “uni- 
versal law” can be inteipieted ui a thud sense — as the devel- 
opment of productive forces That is why it is a “universal 
law” — so that it can be made to cover anything you please 

“Although social science is still voung, it already pos- 
sesses both a solid toiindation and definite generalisations, 
in the nineteenth centuiy it leached a theoretical level— and 
this constitutes Maix’s duel merit He elevated social science 
to the level of a social theoiy [Engels said that Maix trans- 
foimcd socialism fiom a utopia into a science, but this is 
not enough for Suvoiov It will sound more impressive if 


and in 1888 (Ludwig Feuerbach), but to employ it equally with the 
concepts “force” and “motion” and along willi them Encels was able 
to enrich his materialism by adopting a new terminology Tlie “realists” 
and other muddleheads seized upon the new term without noticing the 
difference between materialism and energetics! 

‘ In Fathers and Sons, — Trans 
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\vc di'itingmsh theory from science (was thcic a social 
science before Marx?) — and no harm is done if the distinc- 
tion IS absurd I] 

“ . by establishing the fundamental law of social dynam- 

ics according to which the evolution of productive foices 
IS the determining principle of all economic and social dev- 
elopment But the development of pioductive forces cor- 
responds to the growth of the productivity of labour, to the 
relative reduction in expenditure and the increase in the ac- 
cumulation of energy [see how fertile the “real-monistic 
philosophy” IS a new, energcticist, foundation for Marxism 
has been created!] this is the economic principle Thus, 
Maix made the pimciple of the economy of forces the foun- 
dation of the social theory . . ” 

This “thus” IS tiuly siipeib' Because M.irx has a political 
economy, let us therefore chew the word “economy,” and 
call the cud “rcal-monistic philosophy”! 

No, Marx did not make any principle of the economy 
of forces the basis of Ins theoiy These arc absurdities in- 
vented by people who covet the laurels of Eugen Duhring 
Maix gave an absolutely piecise definition of the concept 
“growth of productive foices,” and he studied the concrete 
])rocess of this growth But Suvoiov invented a new word 
to designate the concept analysed by Marx, and liis inven- 
tion was a very unhappv one and only confused matters 
For Suvorov did not explain what is meant bv the “econ- 
omy of forces,” how it can be measured, how this concept 
can be applied, what precise and definite facts it embraces, — 
and this cannot be explained, because it is a muddle Listen 
to this 

“ This law of social economy is not only the piinciple 
of the internal unity of social science [can you make any- 
thing of this, reader?], but also the connecting link between 
social theory and the general theory of being” (p 294-) 

Well, well, here we have “the general theory of being” 
once more discovered by S Suvorov, after it has already 
been discovered many times and in the most varied forms 
by numerous representatives of scholastic philosophy Wc 
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congialulate the Russian Machians on this new “general 
theory of being’’! Let us hope that their next collective work 
will be entirely devoted to the demonstration and develop- 
ment of this great discovery! 

The way our icpresentative of realistic, or real-moinslic, 
philosophy expounds Marx’s theory will be seen from the 
following example “In general, the productive torces of 
men form a genetic gradation [ugh!] and consist of then 
labour energy, harnessed elemental forces, culturally modi- 
fied nature and the instruments of labour which make up 
the technique of production In relation to the process 
of labour these forces perform a purely economic function, 
they economise labour energy and increase the productivity 
of its expenditure” (p 298) Productive forces perform an 
economic function in relation to the process of labour! This 
is just as though one were to say that vital forces perforin 
a vital function in relation to the process of life This is 
not expounding Marx, this is clogging up Marxism with an 
incredible clutter of words 

It IS impossible to enumerate all the clutter conlain“d 
in Suvoiov’s article “The socialisation of a class is expressed 
in the growth of its collective power over both people and 
their property” (p 313) “ The class struggle aims at 

establishing tonus of equilibrium between social forces” 
(p 322) Social dissension, enmity and struggle are essen- 
tially negative, anti-social phenomena “Social progress, in 
its basic content, is the gihwth of social lelations, of the 
social connections between people” (p 328) One could fill 
volumes with collections of such banalities — ^and the repre- 
sentatives of bourgeois sociology are filling volumes with 
them But to pass them off as the philosophy of Marxism — 
that IS going loo fai ! If Suvoiov’s article were an expeii- 
ment in popularising Marxism, one would not judge it very 
severely Everyone would admit that the author’s intentions 
were of the best but that the expeiiment was unsuccessful 
And that would be the end of it But when a group of Mach- 
ians present us with such stuff and call it the Foundations 
of Social Philosophy, and when we see the same methods of 
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“developing” Marxism employed in Bogdanov’s philosophic- 
al books, we airive at the inevitable conclusion that theie 
IS an intimate connection between reactionaiy epistemology 
and reactionaiy elForls in sociology 

4 PARTIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND PIIII OSOPHICAL 
BLOCKHEADS 

It remains for us to examine the lela'ion between 
Machism and leligion But this broadens into the qucslion 
of whether theie aie parties generally m philosophy, and 
what IS meant by iion-pai lisanship in philosophy 

Thioiighout the pieceding exposition, in conncclion with 
every pioblem of epistemology touched upon and in con- 
nection with eveiy philosophical question laised by the new 
physics, wc tiaccd the stiugglc between materidhsm and 
idealism Behind the mass of new terminological devices, be- 
hind the httei of ei iidite scholasticism, we invariably dis- 
cerned two principal alignments, two fundamental bends 
in the solution of philosophical pioblems Whether nature, 
matter, the physical, the external world be taken as priinaiy, 
and mind, spiiil, sensation (expciience — as the widespread 
teiminology of out tune has it), the psychical, etc, he ic- 
garded as secondaiy — that is the root question which in 
fact conimiies to divide the philosopheis into two gieat 
lamps The source of thousands upon thousands of mis- 
takes and of the contusion reigning in tins sphere is the fact 
that beneath the envelope ot teims, delinitions, scholastic 
devices and verbal artifices, these two tundamental trends 
aie ooei looked (Bogdanov', foi instance, refuses to acknowl- 
edge his idealism, because, you see, instead of the “meta- 
physical” concepts “natiiic” and “mind,” he has taken the 
“experiential” physical and psychical A woid has been 
changed!) 

The genius of Marx and Engels consisted in the very 
fact that in the couise of a long peiiod, nearly half a cen- 
tury, they developed mateiialisni, that they further ad- 
vanced one fundamental trend m philosophy, that they did 
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not confine themselves to leitciating epistemological prob- 
lems that had already been solved, but consistently ap- 
plied — and showed how to apply — this same materialism in 
the spheie ot the social sciences, ineicilessly brushing aside 
as hllei and lubbish the pretentious iigmarole, the innumer- 
able attempts to “discovei” a “new” line in philosophy, to 
invent a “new” ticiid and so loith The verlial nature of 
such attempts, the scholastic play with new philosophical 
“isms,” the clogg ng ot the issue liy pictentious devices, the 
inability to comprehend and cleaily present the struggle 
belween the two fundamcnial epistemological tiends — this 
is what Marx and Engels peisistently puisued and tought 
against thioughout then entire aclivitj 

We said, “neaily half a century” And, indeed, as far 
back as 1843, when Marx was only becoming Mai\, / e , the 
founder ot scientific socialism, the lounder of modern mate- 
rialism, which IS immeasurably richer in content and ni- 
compaiably moie consistent than all pieceding foims of 
mateiiahsm, even at that time Marx pointed out with amaz- 
ing claritj^ the basic tiends m philosophy Karl Grim quotes 
a lettei tioin Maix to Fcueibach dated Octobei 20, 1843, m 
which Marx invites Feueibach to write an article for the 
Deiitscli-Franzosische Jahrbucher against Schelhng This 
Schclhug writes Marx, is a shallow braggart with his claims 
to having embiactd and transcended all pievious philosoph- 
ical trends “To the French romanticists and mystics he 
[Schelhng] says I am the union of philosophy and theology, 
to the French materialists I am the union of the flesh and 
the idea, to the Fiench sceptics I am the destroyer of dog- 
matism That the “sceptics,” be they called Humeans or 
Kantians (or, in the twentieth century, Machians), cry out 
against the “dogmatism” of both materialism and idealism, 
Marx at that time already realised, and, without letting 
himself be diverted by any one of a thousand wretched 


* Karl Grun, Ludwig Feuerbach in se,ncm Bnefwechsel und 
Nachlass, soivie in seiner philosophischen Charakterentwicklung, 
Bd I, Leipzig 1871, S 361. 
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hltle philosophical systems, he was able with the help of 
Feucibach to take the diiect materialist road as against 
idealism Thirty years later, m the afterword to the second 
edition of the fust volume of Capital, Marx just as clearly 
and definitely contrasted his mateiialtsm to Hegel’s ideal- 
ism, the most consistent and developed idealism of all, he 
contemptuously brushed Comtian “positivism” aside and 
dubbed as wretched epigom the contemporary philosophers 
who imagined that they had destroyed Hegel when in reality 
they had reverted to a repetition ol the pie-Hegelian eriors 
ot Kant and Hume In the letter to Kugelmann of June 27, 
1870, Marx refers contemptuously to “Buchner, Lange, 
Duhiing, Fechnei, etc ,” because they understood nothing 
of Ilegcl’s dialectics and treated him with scorn ‘ And 
finally, take the various philosophical utterances by Marx in 
Capital and other works, and you will find an invariable 
basic motif, viz , msistence upon materialism and contemp- 
tuous deiision of all obscurity, ot all confusion and all de- 
viations towards idealism All Marx’s philosophical utter- 
ances revolve within these fundamental opposites, and, in the 
e>es ot professorial philosophy, their defect lies in this 
“nariowness’’ and “one-sidedness ” As a matter of fact, this 
refusal to recognise the hybrid proj'ects for reconciling 
materialism and idealism constitutes the great merit of 
Marx, who moved forward along a sharply-defined philo- 
sophical road 

Entnely in the spirit of Marx, and m close collaboration 
with him, Engels in all his philosophical works briefly and 
clearly contrasts the materialist and idealist line m regard to 
all questions, without, cither in 1878, 1888, or 1892, taking 
seriously the endless attempts to “transcend” the “one-sided- 
ncss” of materialism and idealism, to proclaim a new trend — 

‘ Of the positivist, Beesly, Marx, in the letter (to Kugelmann — 
Trans ) of December l.t, 1870, speaks as follows “Professor Beesly 
IS a Comtist and is as such obliged to support all sorts of crotchets ” 
Compare this with the opinion given of the positivists of the Huxley 
type by Engels in 1892 (in Socialism Utopian and Scientific — 
Trans ). 
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“positivism,” “realism,” or some other professorial charla- 
tanism Engels based his whole fight against Duhnng on the 
demand for consistent adherence to mateiialism, accusing 
the maleiiahst Duhnng of verbally contusing the issue, ot 
phrasemongering, of methods of reasoning which involved 
a compiomise with idealism and adoption of the position of 
idealism Eithei mateiialism consistent to the end, oi the 
falsehood and confusion of philosophical idealism — such is 
the formulation of the question given in every parayraph of 
Anti-Diihnng, and only people whose minds had already 
been corrupted by leactioiiary piotessoiial philosophy could 
lail to notice it And right down to 181)4, when the last pief- 
ace was wutlen to Anti-Duhnnq, icvised and enlaiged by 
the author for the last time, Engels continued to follow the 
latest developments both m philosophy and science, and con- 
tinued with all his foimer resoluteness to hold to his lucid 
and firm position, brushing away the litter of new systems, 
big and little 

That Engels followed the new developments in philos- 
ophy IS evident from Ludwig Feuerbach In the 1888 pref- 
ace, mention is even made of such a phenomenon as the 
rebirth of classical German philosophy in England and 
Scandinavia, whereas Engels (both in the preface and in 
the text of the book) has nothing but contempt for the pre- 
vailing Neo-Kantianisni and Humism It is quite obvious 
that Engels, observing the repetition by fashionable German 
and English philosophy of the old pic-Hegelian errors of 
Kantianism and Ilumism, was prepaied to expe-'t some good 
even from the turn to Hegel (in England and .Scandinavia), 
hoping that the great idealist and dialectician would help to 
disclose petty idealist and metaphysical errors 

Without undertaking an examination of the vast num- 
ber of shades of Neo-Kantianism in Germany and of Humism 
in England, Engels from the very outset refutes their funda- 
mental deviation from materialism Engels declares that the 
entire tendency of these two schools is ^‘scientifically a step 
backward ” And what is his opinion of the undoubtedly 
“positivist,” according to the current terminology, the un- 
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doubtedly “realist” tendencies of these Neo-Kantians and 
Iliuneans, amonj* wliose mimhei, foi instance, he could 
not help knowing Huxley"? That “positivism” and that 
“realism” which allraclcd, and which continue to attiact, an 
infinite numher ot muddleheads, Engels declared to he at 
best a plnh'itine method of smuggling in mateiialisni while 
ciiticising and ahjuiing it piiblicl> ' One has to reflect only 
very little on such an appiaisal of Thomas Huxley — a very 
gieal scientist and an inconipaiahly more lealistic lealist 
and positive positivist than Mach, Avcnaruis and Go — in 
oidei to understand how contemptuously Engels would have 
greeted the present infatuation ot a gioup of Marxists with 
“recent positivism,” the “latest realism,” etc. 

Marx and Engels were partisans in philosophy from start 
to finish, they weie ahlc to delect the deviations fiom ma- 
Iciialism and concessions to idealism and fideism m each 
and eveiy “new” tendency They theieforc appiaiscd Huxley 
eicliisively from the standpoint of Ins maleiialist consistency 
They theiefoie lehuked Feueiliach foi not pursuing mate- 
rialism to the end, loi lenouneing mateiiahsm liecause of the 
cirois of individual mateiiahsts, for combating religion m 
ordci to renovate it or invent a new religion, for being un- 
able, in sociology, to rid himself of idealist phraseology and 
become a maleiiahsl 

And whateser particular mistakes he committed in his 
exposition of dialectical mateiiahsm, J Dietzgen fully appre- 
ciated and took over this gieat and most precious tradition 
ot Ins teachers Dietzgen sinned much by his clumsy devia- 
tions fioin mateiiahsm, but lie nevei attempted to dissociate 
himselt tiom it in principle, he nevei attempted to hoist a 
“new” standard, and always at the decisive moment he 
fiimly and categoiically declared I am a materialist, our 
philosophy IS a materialist philosophy “Of all parties,” our 
Joseph Dietzgen justly said, “the middle party is the most 
lepulsive . Just as paitics m politics are more and more 
becoming divided into two camps . . so science too is being 
divided into two general classes {Generalklassen) . melaphysi- 
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Clans on the one hand, and physicists, oi materialists, on the 
other ‘ The intermediate elements and conciliatory quacks, 
with their various appellations — spiritualists, sensationalists, 
realists, etc , etc , — tall into the current on their way We 
aim at definition and clarity The reactionaries who sound a 
retreat call themselves idealists,^ and mateiialisls should be 
the name for all who are striving to liberate the human mind 
from the metaphysical spell . It we compare flic two par- 
ties respectively to solid and liquid, between them thcie is a 
mush 

True’ The “leahsts,” etc, including the ‘ positivists, ’ the 
Machians, etc , aie all a wretched mush, they aie a con- 
temptible middle party in philosophy, who coiiliisc the ma- 
terialist and idealist ticnds on evciy question The attempt 
to escape these two basic tiends in philosophy is nothing 
but “conciliatory quackery ” 

J Dietzgen had not the slightest doubt that the “scientilic 
piiestcraft” of idealist philosophy is simply the antecham- 
ber to open pricscraft “Scientific priostcratt” he w'rote, “is 
seriously endeavouiing to assist leligious piiestciaft” {op 
cit , p 51) “In paiticular, the spheie of epistemology, the 
misunderstanding of the human mind, is such a louse-hole ’ 
( Lausgrube) in which both kinds of priests “fay then eggs ’ 
“Graduated flunkeys,” who with their talk of “ideal bless- 
ings” stultify the people by their sham (geschraubte) “ideal- 
ism” (p 53) — that is J Dietzgen’s opinion of the professois 
of philosophy “Just as the antipodes of the good God is 
the devil, so the professorial priest (Kathederpfoffeii) has Ins 
opposite pole in the materialist” The niateiialist tlieoiy 
of knowledge is “a universal weapon against religious belief” 
(p 55), and not only against the “notoiioiis, formal and 

' Here again we have a clumsy and inexact c\piess,on instead 
of “metaphysicians,” lie should have said "idealists ” Elsewhere 
Dietzgen himself contrasts the metaphysicians and the dialecticians 

* Note that Dietzgen has corrected himself and now explains more 
prcciselg which is the party of the enemies of materialism 

® See the article, “Social-Democratic Philosophy,” wiitten in 1876, 
Klemere philosophischc Schnlten, 1903, S 135 

23—781 
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common religion of the piiesls, but also against the most 
lefined, elevated professoiial lehgion of muddled (benebeller) 
idealists” (p. 58) 

Dielzgcn was leady to piefer ‘‘ichgious honesty” to the 
“hall-heaitedness” ol fieelhinkiiig piolessois (p 60), lor 
“theie at least there is a syslciii,” there we lind complete 
people, people who do not sepaiate theory fiom practice 
For the Ilerr Piofessors “philosophy is not a science, but a 
means ol deleiice against Social-Democracy ” (p 107) 
“All who call themselves philosophers, prolessors, and uni- 
veisily lectureis aie, despite appaicnt freethinking, moie oi 
less immersed in supeislition and nnslicism .. and m lela- 
tion to Social-Democracy constitute a single leaclionaiy 
mass” (p 108) “Now, in order to lollow the true path, A\ith- 
out being led astray by all the lehgious and philosophical 
gibberish (Welsch), it is necessary to study the falsest ot all 
false paths (der Holzweg der Holzivcge), philosophy” 
(p 103) 

Let us now examine Mach, Avenaiius and their school 
liom the standpoint of paities in philosophy Oh, these 
gcnllcmen boast ot their non-parlisansliip, and il they have 
an antipodes, it is the materialist and onlg tlie maleiialist 
A led thread that runs through all the wiilings ol all the 
Machians is the stupid claim to have “iisen abo\e’ mate- 
rialism and idealism, to have transcended this “obsolete” anti- 
thesis, but in fact the whole fraternity arc lontinually sliding 
into idealism and are conducting a steady and incessant 
stiuggle against mateiiahsni The subtle epistemological 
cioleliets ol a man like Avenarius aie but piofessonal in- 
ventions, an attempt to foiin a small philosophical sect “of 
his own”, but, as a matter of fact, in the general circum- 
stances of the struggle of ideas and tiends in modem society, 
the objective pait played by these epistemological ailificcs 
IS in every case the same, namely, to clear the way for ideal- 
ism and fideisni, and to serve them faithfully In fact, it 
cannot be an accident that the small school of empirio-crit- 
I cists IS acclaimed by the English spiritualists, like Ward, 
by the Fiench neo-criticists, who praise Mach for his attack 
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on materialism, and by the Gciman immanentists^ Dietzgen’s 
expression, “graduated flunkeys of fidei^m,” hits the nail on 
the liead in the case of Mach, Avenarius and their whole 
school ^ 

It is the misfoitune of the Russian Machians, who under- 
took to “reconcile” Machism and Marxism, thal they trusted 
the icactionary piotessois of philosophy and as a result 
slipped down an inclined plane The methods of operation 
employed in the vaiious attempts to develop and supplement 
Maix weie not very ingenious They read Ostw^ald, believe 
Ostwald, paraphrase Ostwald and call it Marxism They read 
Mach, believe Mach, paraphrase Mach and call it Marxism 
They read Poincare, believe Poincare, paiaphiase Poincare 
and call it Maixisin^ Not a single one of these professors, who 
are capable of making veiy valuable contiibutions in the 
special fields of chemishy, hisloiy, or physics, can be trusted 
one iota when it comes to philosophy Why? For the same 
reason that not a single professor of political economy, who 
may be capable of very valuable contiibutions m the field 
of factual and specialised investigations, can be trusted one 

' Here is another example of how the widespread cunents of 
reactionary bourgeois philosophy make use of Machism m practice 
Perhaps the “latest fashion” m the latest \mencan philosophy is 
“pragmatism” (from the Greek word “pragma” — action, that is, a 
philosophy of action) The philosophical journals perhaps speak moio 
of pragmatism than of anything cKe Piaginatism ridicules the 
metaphysics both ot idealism and materialism, acclaims experience 
and only experience, recognises practice as the only criterion, refers 
to the positivist movement in general, especially turns for support to 
Ostwaldy Mach, Pearson, Poincare and Duliem for the belief that 
scdcnce is not an “absolute copy of reality” and successfully deduces 
from all this a God for practical purposes, and only for practical pur- 
poses, without any metaphysics, and without transcending the bounds 
of experience (cf William James, Pragmatism, A Nem Name for Some 
Old Ways of Phinking, New York, 1907, pp 57 and 100 especially) 
From the standpoint of materialism the dilTerence between Machism 
and pragmatism is as insignificant and unimportant as the difference 
between empirio-cnlicism and cmpino-monism Compare, for example, 
Bogdanov’s definition of truth with the pragmatist defimlion of truth, 
which is “Truth for a pragmatist becomes a class-name for all sort* 
of definite working values in experience” {ibid, p 68) 

23 * 
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iota when it comes to the general theory of polilical economy. 
For m modern society the latter is as much a partisan science 
as IS epistemology Taken as a whole the piofessors ot eco- 
nomics are nothing but learned salesmen ot the capitalist 
class, while the protessors ot philosophy aie learned sales- 
men of the theologians 

The task ol Marvists in both cases is to be able to master 
and adapt the achievements of these “salesmen” (lor in- 
stance, jou will not make the slightest progress in the investi- 
gation of new economic phenomena unless you have recouise 
to the works of these salesmen) and to be able to lop olT 
their reactionary tendency, to pursue one’s own line and to 
combat the whole alignment of torccs and classes hostile to 
us. And this is just what our Machians were unable to do, 
they slavishly followed the lead of the reactionary profes- 
sorial philosophy “Pci haps we have gone astray, but we 
are seeking,” wrote Lunachaisky in the name of the authois 
of the Studies The trouble is that it is not you who arc seek- 
ing, but you who are being sought^ You do not go with your, 
le, Maixist (toi you want to he Marxists) standpoint to 
every change in the bourgeois philosophical fashion, the fash- 
ion comes fo you, foists upon you its new surrogates got 
up in the idealist taste, one day a la Ostwald, the next day 
a la Mach, and the day after a la Poincaie These silly 
“theoretical” devices (“energetics,” “elements,” “introjec- 
tions,” etc ) in which you so naively believe are confined to 
a narrow and tiny school, while the ideological and social 
tendency of these devices is immediately spotted by the 
Waids, the neo-cnticists, the immanentists, the Lopatins and 
the pragmatists, and it serves their purposes The infatua- 
tion for empino-criticism and “physical” idealism passes as 
rapidly as the infatuation for Neo-Kantianism and “phys- 
iological” idealism, but fuleism takes its toll from every 
such infatuation and modifies its devices in a thousand ways 
for the benefit of philosophical idealism, 

Tlie attitude towards religion and the altitude towards 
natural science excellently illustrate the actual class use 
made of empirio-cnticism by bourgeois reactionaries 
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Take the first question Do you think it is an accident 
that m a collective work directed against the philosophy of 
Marxism Lunacharsky went so far as to speak of the “deifi- 
cation of the higher human potentialities,” of “religious 
atheism,” etc If you do, it is only because the Russian 
Machians have not informed the public correctly regarding 
the whole Machian current in Europe and the relation of 
this current to religion Not only is this relation in no way 
similar to the relation of Marx, Engels, J Diet/gen and even 
Feuerbach, but it is its verij opposite, beginning with Petz- 
oldt’s statement to the effect that empino-criticism “contra- 
dicts neither theism nor atheism” (Einfubmng in die Philo- 
sophie der reinen Erfahrung, Bd I, S 351), or Mach’s decla- 
ration that “religious opinion is a private affair,” and ending 
with the explicit fideism, the explicitly arch-reactionary views 
of Cornelius, who praises Mach and whom Mach praises, of 
Cams and of all the immancntists The neutiahty of a philos- 
opher in this question is in itself servility to fideisin, and 
Mach and Avenarius, because of the very premises of their 
epistemology, do not and cannot rise above neutrality 

Once you deny objective reality, given us in sensation, 
you have already lost every one of your weapons against 
fideisin, for you have slipped into agnosticism or subjectiv- 
ism — and that is all fidcism wants If the perceptual world 
is objective reality, then the door is closed to every other 
“reality” or quasi-reality (remember that Bazarov believed 
the “realism” of the immanentists, who declare God to be 
a “real concept”) If the world is matter in motion, matter 
can and must be infinitely studied in the infinitely complex 
and detailed manifestations and ramifications of this motion, 
the motion ot this matter, but beyond it, beyond the “phys- 
ical,” external world, with which everyone is familiar, there 
can be nothing And the hostility to materialism and the 

1 Studies, pp 157, 159 In the Zagranichnnya Gazeta the same 
author speaks of “scientific socialism in its religious significance” 
(No 3, p 6) and in Obrazovaniye, 1908, No 1, p 164, he explicitly 
says “For a long time a new religion has been maturing within 
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showers of abuse heaped on the materialists are all in the 
order of things in civilised and democratic Europe All this 
IS going on to tins day Alt this is being concealed from the 
public by the Russian Machians, who have not once attempt- 
ed even simply to compare the attacks made on materialism 
by Mach, Avenanus, Pel/oldl and Co , with the statements 
made in favour of materialism by Feuerbach, Marx, Engels 
and J Dietzgen 

But this “concealment” of the relation of Mach and 
Avenanus to fideism will not avail The facts speak for them- 
selves No effoits can release these reactionary professors 
from the pillory in which they have been placed by the 
kisses of Waid, the neo-criticists, Schuppe, Schubeit-Soldein, 
Leclaii, the pragmatists, etc And the influence of the persons 
mentioned, as philosophers and professois, the popularity of 
their ideas among the “cultured " i e , the boui geois, public 
and the specific literature they have created aie ten times 
wider and richer than the particular little school of Mach 
and Avenanus The little school serves those it should serve, 
and it IS exploited as it dcseives to be e\ploite<l 

The shameful things to which Lunachaisky has stooped 
are not exceptional, they are the product of empirio-ciiticism, 
both Russian and German They cannot he defended on the 
giounds of the “good intentions” of the author, or the “spe- 
cial meaning” of his words, if it were the diiect and common, 
1 e , the directly fideistic meaning, we should not stop to 
discuss matters with the author, for most likely not a single 
Marxist could be found in whose eyes such statements would 
not have placed Anafole Lunacharsky exactly in the same 
category as Peter Struve If this is not the case (and it is not 
the case yet) , it is exclusively because we perceive the “spe- 
cial” meaning and are fighting while there is still ground 
foi a fight on comradely lines This is just the disgrace of 
Lunacharsky’s statements — that he could connect them with 
his “good” intentions This is just the evil of his “theory” — 
that it permits the use of tiich methods or of such conclu- 
sions in the pursuit of good intentions. This is just the trou- 
ble — that at bed “good” inlentions are the subjective affair 
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of Tom, Dick or Harry, while the social significance of such 
statements is undeniable and indisputable, and no reseiva- 
tion or explanation can weaken their ettecl 

One must be blind not to see the ideological affinity be- 
tween Lunacharsky’s “deification of the higher human po- 
tentialities’’ and Bogdanov’s “general substitution ’ ol the 
psychical for all physical natuie This is one and the «ame 
thought, in the one case it is expiessed piineipally Irom the 
aesthetic standpoint, and m the other tiom the ejnsteinolog- 
ical standpoint “Sulistitution,” approacliing the subject 
tncitlij and fiom a dificient angle, alreadq clei/ics the “higher 
human potentialities,’’ by divorcing the “psychical’’ from 
man and by substiluling an immensely extended, abstract, 
divinely-lifeless “psychical in general’’ for all phi/sical na- 
ture And what ot Yushkevich’s “Logos” intioduced into the 
“iiiational stream of experience”? 

A single claw ensnared, and the bud is lost And oni 
Machians have all become ensnared in idealism, that is, in 
a diluted and subtle tidcism, they became ensnared from the 
moment they took “sensation” not as the image of the exter- 
nal world but as a special “clement ” It is nobody’s sensa- 
tion, nobody’s mind, nobody's spirit, nobody s will — this is 
what one inevitably comes to it one does not recognise the 
inateiialist theory that the human mind reflects an objec- 
tively real external world 

5 ERNST HAECKEL AND ERNST MACH 

Let US now examine the attitude of Machism, as a philo- 
sophical current, towards the natuial sciences All Machism, 
fiom beginning to end, combats the “metaphysics” of the 
natural sciences, this being the name they give to nafural- 
scientific materialism, i e , lo the instinctive, unwitting, un- 
formed, plulosophically-unconscious conviction shared by 
the overwhelming majority of scientists regarding the objec- 
tive leality of the external woild reflected by our conscious- 
ness And oui Machians maintain a skulking silence on this 
fact and obscure oi contuse the inseparable connection be- 
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tween the instinctive materialism of the scientists and philo- 
sophical materialism as a trend, a trend known long ago and 
hundreds ol times atlirmed by Maix and Engels 

Take Avenarius In his \eiy first woik, Philosophic als 
Denken der Welt qemafi dem Prmzip des kleinsten Kraft- 
ma/ies, published in 1876, he attacked the metaphysics of 
the natuial sciences, ‘ t e , natural-scientific materialism, and, 
as he himself admitted in 1891 (without, however, “correct- 
ing” his views’), attacked it from the standpoint of episte- 
mological idealism 

Take Mach Fiom 1872 (or even earlier) down to 1906 
he waged continuous war on the metaphysics of natural 
science However, he was conscientious enough to admit that 
his views were shared by “a number ot philosophers” (the 
immancntists included), but by ‘"venj few scientists” [Ana- 
lyse der Empfindiinqen, S m) In 1906 Mach also honestly 
admitted that the “majoiity ot scientists adhcie to material- 
ism” (Erkenntnis and lirtiim, 2 Aufl , S 4). 

Take Pctzoldt In 1900 ho pioolaimed that the “natural 
sciences are thoroughly (yanz and gar) imbued with meta- 
physics ” “Their ‘expciiencc’ has still to be puiified” (Ein- 
fulniinq in die Philosophic der reinen Erfahrung, Bd I, 
S 343) We know that Avenarius and Petzoldt “purify” expe- 
rience of all recognition of the objective reality given us in 
sensation In 1904 Petzoldt declared “The mechanical world 
outlook of the modern scientist is essentially no better than 
that of the ancient Indians . It makes no dillcrence wheth- 
er the woild rests on a mythical elephant or on just as 
mythical a swaiin of molecules and atoms epistemologically 
thought of as real and therefore not used merely meta- 
phoiically (hloss hildlich)" (Bd II, S 176) 

Take Willy, the only Machian decent enough to be 
ashamed of his kinship with the iinmanentists Yet, in 1905 
he too declared “ The natural sciences, after all, are also 
in many respects an authority of which we must nd our- 
selves” [Gegen die Schulweisheit, vS 158) 


' §§ 70, 114, .‘K 
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But this IS all sheer obscurantism, out-and-out reaction. 
To regard atoms, molecules, electrons, etc , as an approxim- 
ately true reflection in our mind of the objectively real move- 
ment of matter is equivalent to believing in an elephant upon 
which the world rests! No wonder that this obscurantism, 
decked in the cap and bells of fashionable positivism, was 
greeted by the immanenlisls with open arms There is not 
a single immanentist who would not turiouslv attack the 
“metaphysics” of science, the “materialism” ot the scientists, 
precisely because of the recognition by the scientists of the 
olijective reality ot matter (and its particles), lime, space, 
laws of nature, etc, etc I.ong before the new discoveiies in 
physics which gave use to “physical idealism” were made, 
Leclair, using Mach as a support, 'combated “The Predomi- 
nant Materialist Trend ( G riindzug) oi Modern Science” (the 
title of § 6 ot Der Realismus usw , 1879) Schubeit-Soldein 
fought “The Metaphysics of Natural Science” (the title of 
Chapter II of Griindlagen einer Lrkenntnistheorie, 1884) 
Hehmke battled with natuial-scientific “materialism,” that 
“metaphysics of the street'* (Philosophic und Kantianismus, 
1882, S 17), etc, etc 

And the immanentists quite legitimately drew direct and 
outspoken fideist conclusions from this Machtan idea of the 
“metaphysical character” of natural-scientific materialism 
11 natural science in its theories depicts not objective reality, 
but only metaphors, symbols, forms of human experience, 
etc , it IS beyond dispute that humanity is entitled to create 
for Itself in another sphere a no less “real concept,” such as 
God, and so forth 

The philosophy of the scientist Mach is to science what 
the kiss of the Christian Judas was to Christ Mach likewise 
betrays science into the hands of fideism by virtually deseit- 
ing to the camp of philosophical idealism Mach’s renuncia- 
tion of natural-scientific materialism is a reactionary phenom- 
enon in every respect. We saw this quite clearly when we 
spoke of the struggle of the “physical idealists” against the 
majority of scientists, who continue to maintain the stand- 
point of the old philosophy We shall see it still more clearly 
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if we compaie llie eminent scientist, Ernst Haeckel, with 
the eminent (among the reactionary pliilistines) philosopher. 
Ernst Mach 

The storm provoked by Ernst Haeckel’s The Riddle of 
the Universe in every civilised conntiy strikingly In ought 
out, on the one liand, the partisan character of philosophy 
in modern society and, on the other, the true social signifi- 
cance of the struggle of materialism against idealism and 
agnosticism The fact that the book was sold in hundreds of 
thousands of copies, that it was immediately translated into 
all languages and that it appeared in specially cheap edi- 
tions, clearly demonstiatcs that the book “has found its way 
to the masses,” that there aie numbers of readers whom 
Ernst Haeckel at once won over to his side This popular 
little book became a weapon in the class struggle The pro- 
fessors of philosophy and theology in cveiy country of the 
world set about denouncing and annihilating Haeckel in 
every possible way The eminent English physicist Lodge 
hastened to defend God against Haeckel The Russian physi- 
cist Mr Chwolson went to Geimanv to publish a vile reaction- 
ary pamphlet attacking Haeckel and to assure the respect- 
able pliilistines that not all scientists now hold the position 
of “naive realism ”* There is no counting the theologians 
who joined the campaign against Haeckel There was no 
abuse not showered on him by the official professois of 
philosophy ^ It was amusing to sec how — ^perhaps for the 
first time in Iheir lives — the eyes of these mummies, dried 
and shrunken in the atmosphere of lifeless scholasticism, 
began to gleam and their cheeks to glow under the slaps 
wdiich Haeckel administered them The high-pnests of puie 
science, and, it would appear, of the most abstract theory, 
fairly groaned with rage And throughout all the howling of 

^ O D Chwolson, Hegel, Haeckel, Kossouth und das zwolfte 
Gehot, 1906, cf S 80 

* The pamphlet of Heinrich vSrhmidt, Der Kampf um die Welt- 
rdtsel (Bonn, 1900), gives a fairly good picture of the campaign 
launched against Haeckel the professors of philosophy and theolo- 
gy Bill Ihis pamphlet is already very much out-of-dale 
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the philosophical diehards (the idealist Paulsen, the imma- 
nentist Rehinkc, the Kantian Adickes, and the others, whose 
name, god wot, is legion) one underlying motif is clearly dis- 
cernible they are all directed against the “metaphysics’' of 
science, against “dogmatism,” against “the exaggeration of 
tJic value and signilicance of science,” against “natural-sci- 
cnhfic materialism ” He is a mateiialist — at himl at the 
matei lalist' He is deceiving the public by not calling himself 
a materialist directlyl — that is what particularly incenses the 
woithy prolessors 

And the noteworthy thing m all this tragi-comedy ‘ is the 
fact that Haeckel himself renounces materialism and rejects 
the appellation What is more, far from rejecting religion 
altogether, he has invented his own religion (something like 
Bulgakov’s “atheistic faith” or Lunacharsky’s “leligious 
atheism”), and on grounds of piinciple advocates a union 
of religion and science What then is it all about*^ What “fatal 
misunderstanding” started the row? 

The point is that Haeckel’s philosophical naivete, his lack 
of definite partisan aims, his anxiety to respect the picvailmg 
philistine piejudice against mateiialism, his personal concih- 
atoiy tendencies and proposals conceining leligion, all this 
gave the greater salience to the general spirit of his book, the 
ineradicahihti] of natural-scientific materialism and its irre- 
concilability with all official professoiial philosophy and 
theology Haeckel personally does not seek a rupture with 
the Philistines, but what he expounds with such unshakeably 
naive conviction is absolutely incompatible with any of the 
shades of prevailing philosophical idealism All these shades, 
from the crudest reactionaiy theories of a Hartmann, to 
PetiColdt, who fancies himself the latest, most progressive and 
advanced of the positivists, and the empino-ciiticist Mach — 
all are agreed that natural-scientific materialism is “meta- 

‘ The tragic element was introduced by the attempt made on 
Ilaockol’s life this spring (1908) After Haeckel had received a number 
of anonymous letters addressing him by such epithets as "dog,” 
“atheist,” “monkey,” and so forth, some true German soul threw a 
stone of no mean sire through the window of Haeckel's study in Tena 
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physics,” that the recognition of an objective reality under- 
lying the theories and conclusions of science is sheer “naive 
realism,” etc And for this doctrine, “sacred” to all official 
philosophy and theology, every page of Haeckel is a slap in 
the face This scientist, who undoubtedly expicssed the very 
firmly implanted although unformed opinions, sentiments 
and tendencies of the overwhelming majority of the scientists 
ot the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth centiiiy, instantly, easily and simply revealed what 
piofessorial philosophy tried to conceal fiom the people and 
h*om itself, namely, the fact that there is a foundation, grow- 
ing ever wider and firmer, which shatters all the efforts and 
strivings of the thousand and one little schools of philosoph- 
ical idealism, positivism, realism, cmpino-criticism and 
other confusionism This foundation is natural-<fcientific 
materialism The conviction of the “naive realists” (in other 
words, of all humanity) that our sensations are Images of 
an objectively real external woild is the conviction of the 
mass ot scientists, one that is steadily growing and gaining 
in strength 

The cause of the founders of new philosophical schools 
and of the inventois of new epistemological “isms” is lost, 
iirevocably and hopelessly They may flounder about in their 
“original” petty systems, they may strive to engage the at- 
tention of a few admireis in the inteiesting controveisy as to 
who was the first to exclaim, “Ehl” — the empirio-critical 
Bobchmsky, or the empino-monislic Dobchinsky, * they may 
even devote themselves to creating an extensive “special” 
literature, like the “immanentists ” But the course of develop- 
ment of science, despite its vacillations and hesitations, despite 
the unwitting character of the materialism of the scientists, 
despite yesterday’s infatuation with fashionable “physiolog- 
ical idealism” or today’s infatuation with fashionable “phys- 
ical idealism,” is sweeping aside all the petty systems and 
artifices and once again bringing to the forefront the “met- 
aphysics” of natural-scientific materialism, 

' Characters in Gogol’s The Inspector General — Trans 
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Here is an illustration of this from Haeckel In his The 
Wonders of Life, Haeckel compares the monistic and dualistic 
theories of knowledge VVe give the most interesting points of 
the comparison,^ 


The Monistic Theory 
of Knowledge 


The Dnalistic Theory 
of Knowledge 


3 Cognition is a physiological 
process, whose anatomical organ 
IS the bram 

4 The only part of the human 
bram in which knowledge is 
engendered is a spatially limited 
sphere of the cortex, the phron- 
ema 


3 Cognilion is not a physiolo- 
gical but a purely spiritual 
process 

4 The part of the human 
brain which appears to function 
as the organ of knowledge is m 
fact only the instrument that 
permits the spiritual process to 
manifest itself 


5 The phronema is a highly 
perfected dynamo, the individual 
parts of which, the phroneta, 
consist of millions of cells 
(phronetal cells) Just as in the 
case of every other organ of 
the body, so in the case of this 
mental organ. Us function, the 
“mind,” is the sum-total of the 
functions of its constituent cells 


5 1 lie phronema as the oignn 
of reason is not autonomous, 
but, through its constituent parts 
(phroneta) and the cells that 
compose them, serves only as 
intermediary between the non- 
male rial mind and the external 
world Human reason differs 
absolutely from the mind ot the 
higher animals and from the 
instinct of the lower animals. 


This typical quotation fiom his woiks shows that Haeckel 
does not attempt an analysis of philosophical problems and 
IS not able to contrast the materialist Iheoiy of knowledge 
with the idealist theory of knowledge He ridicules all idealist 
philosophies — more broadly, all peculiarly philosophical arti- 
fices — from the standpoint of natural science, without even 
permitting the idea that any other theoiy of knowledge but 
natural-scientific materialism is possible He ridicules the 
philosophers from the standpoint of a materialist, without 
himself realising that his standpoint is that of a materialist 1 


‘ I use the Frcrch translation, Les MctveiUcs de la Vie, Pans, 
Schleicher, Tables I el XVI 
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The impotent wrath aroused in the philosophers by this 
almighty materialism is comprehensible We cfuoted above 
the opinion of the “true Russian” Lopatin. And here is the 
opinion of Mr Rudolph Willy, the most progressive of the 
“einpino-criticists,” who is irreconcilably hostile to idealism 
(don’t laugh I) “Haeckel’s monism is a veiy heterogeneous 
mixture it unites certain natural-scientific laws, such as the 
law of the conservation of energy with ccitain scholastic 
traditions about substance and the thing-in-itself into a cha- 
otic jumble” (Gegen die Sclmlweisheit, S 128) 

What has annoyed this most woithy “icccnt positivist”*^ 
Well, how could he help being annoyed when he immediately 
realised that trom Haeckel’s standpoint all the great doc- 
trines of his teacher Avenarius — for instance, that the brain 
IS not the organ of thought, that sensations are not images of 
the external woild, that matter (“substance”) or ‘ the thing- 
in-itself” is not an objective reality, and so forth — are noth- 
ing but sheer idealist gibhenshll Haeckel did not say it in 
so many words because he did not concern himself with 
philosophy and was not acquainted with “cmpino-ciiticisni” 
as such I3ut Rudolph Willy could not help realising that a 
hundred thousand Haeckel readers meant as many people 
spitting in the face of the philosophy of Mach and Avena- 
iius Willy wipes his lace in advance, in the Lopatin manner. 
For the essence of the aigumcnts which Mr Lopatin and Mr 
Willy marshal against materialism in general and natuial- 
scientific materialism in paiticular, is exactly the same in 
both To us Maixists the difTercnce between Mi Lopatin and 
Messrs Willy, Petzoldt, Mach and Co is no greater than the 
difference between the Piotestant theologians and the Catho- 
lic theologians 

The “war” on Haeckel has proven that this view of ours 
corresponds to objective reality, i e , lo the class nature of 
modern society and its class ideological tendencies 

Here is another little example The Machian Kleinpeter 
has translated from English into German, under the title of 
Das Weltbild der modernen Naturwissenschaft (Leipzig 
1905), a work by Carl Snyder well known m America 'This 
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work gives a clear and populai account ot a number oi re^ 
cent discoveries in physics and other blanches of science 
And the Machian Kleinpetcr felt himself called upon to 
supply the book with a preface m which he makes certain 
reset vations, such as, for example, that Snyder’s epistemol- 
ogy IS “not satisfactory’’ (p v) Why so’ Because Snyder 
never entertains the slightest doubt that the world picture 
IS a picture of how matter moves and ot how “matter flunks” 
(p 228) In his next book. The World Machine (London, 
1907), Snyder, referring to the fact that his book is dedicated 
to the memory of Democritus of Abdeia, who lived about 
460-360 BC, says. “Demociiliis has often been styled the 
grandsire of materialism It is a school of philosophy that 
IS a little out ot fashion nowadays, yet it is woithy of note 
that practically all of the modern advance in our ideas of 
this world has been giounded upon his conceptions Piacti- 
cally speaking, materialistic assumptions are simply unescap- 
able in physical investigations” (p 140) 

“ If he like, he may dieam with good Bishop Beikeley 
that it IS all a dream Yet comfoiting as may be the legoi- 
demain of an idealised idealism, theie are still lew among 
us who, whatever they may think legaiding the problem ot 
the external world, doubt that they themselves exist, and 
it needs no long pm suit of the will-o’-the-wisps of the Ich 
and non-Ich to assure oneself that if in an unguarded mo- 
ment we assume that we oui selves have a personality and 
a being, we let in the whole procession of appearances which 
come of the six gales of the senses The nebulai hypothesis, 
the light-bearing ethci, the atomic theory, and all their like, 
may be but convenient ‘working hypotheses,’ but it is wel 
to rememlier that, in the absence of negative proof, they 
stand on more or less the same fooling as the hypothesis 
that a being you call ‘you,’ Oh, Indulgent Reader , scans these 
lines” (pp 31-32) 

Imagine the bitter lot of a Machian when his favourite 
subtle consti uctions, which reduce the categories of science 
to mere woiking hypotheses, are laughed at by the scientists 
on both sides of the ocean as sheer nonsense I Is it to be 
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wondered that Rudolph Willy, in 1905, combats Democritus 
as though he were a living enemy, theiehy providing an 
excellent illustration of the partisan character of philosophy 
and once more exposing the real position he hiinselt takes 
up m this partisan struggle? He wiites “Of course, Democ- 
ritus was not conscious of the fact that atoms and the void 
are only fictitious concepts which perform mere accessory 
services (blosse Handlangerdienste), and maintain their 
existence only by grace of expediency, just as long as they 
prove useful Democritus was not free enough for this, but 
neither are our modern natuial scientists, with few excep- 
tions The faith of old Demociilus is the lailh of our scien- 
tists” (op cit , p 57). 

And there is good leason for despaiil The “empirio-crit- 
icists” have proven in quite a “new way” that both space 
and atoms are “working hypotheses”, and yet the natural 
scientists deride this Berkeleianism and follow Haeckel We 
are by no means idealists, this is a slander, we are only 
striving (together with the idealists) to refute the epistemolog- 
ical position of Democritus, we have been striving to do so 
for more than 2,000 years, but all in vain! And nothing bet- 
ter remains tor our leader E^rnst Mac h to do than to dedicate 
his last work, the outcome of his life and philosophy, Er- 
kenntnis und Irrtiim, to Wilhelm Schiippe and to remark 
ruefully in the text that the majoiity of scientists aic materi- 
alists and that “we also” sympathise with Haeckel . . for 
his “freethinking” (p 14). 

And there he completely betrays himself, this ideologist 
of reactionary philistinism who follows the arch-reactionary 
Schuppe and '‘sympathises” with Haeckel’s freethinking. 
They aie all like this, these hiimamtarian philisfmcs in 
Europe, with their freedom-loving sympathies and their 
ideological (political and economic) captivity to the Wilhelm 
Schuppes ^ Non-paitisanship in philosophy is only wretched- 
ly masked servility to idealism and fideism 

i Plekhanov in his criticism of Machism was less concerned with 
refuting Mach than with dealing a factional blow at Bolshevism For 
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LlI us, in Cdiu lusion, compaio tins wUii llu' opinion ol ' 
Haeckel held by Fiaii/ Mchnng, wlio not only wants to ho, 
hill who knows how to be a Maixisl The moment The Riddle 
of the Universe appealed, towaids the end ot 180h, Mehiing 
pointed out that “Haeckel’s woik, both m its less good and 
its vciy good aspects, is eminently adapted to help elaiilv 
lh(‘ appaieiitly lathei contused views prevailing in the part\ 
as to the signilicance loi it of Instoncnl materi.tli<-m, on the 
one hand, and historical mateiidlism, on the other’* 
Haitkel’s delect is that he has not the slightest conception ol 
liisloncal mateiiahsm, which leads him to uttei the most 
w’oelul nonsense about politics, about “monistic religion,” 
and so on and so foilh “He (Ilaeckclj is a inateiiahst and 
monist, not a historical but a natui al-scientific mateiiahst” 

( ihid ) 

“He who wants to peiceive this inability [ot natuial- 
scieiitiric materialism to deal with social pioblems] tangibly, 
he who wants to be convinced that natui al-scientific mate- 
rialism must be broadened into historical materialism if it 
truly desiies to become an invincible weapon in the great strug- 
gle toi the liberation of mankind, let him read Haeckel's book 

“But let him not read it foi tins pin pose alone' Its un- 
commonly weak side is msepaiably bound up w'lth its uncom- 
monly stiong .side, viz, w’lth the comprehensible and lumi- 
nous desciiplion (which alter all lakes up by tai the greatei 
and more impoitant pait ot the hook) given by Haeckel ol 
the development of the natui al sciences in this [the 19th] 
cenluiy, or, m othei words, ot the ti iiimphant man h oj 
nainial-scienhjic malennhsin ’ ■ 


this petty and miscr.ilile exploitation of fundamental theoretical 
dillercnocs, tie has been already deseivedly punished- smIIi two books 
by Machian Mensheviks 

* bran/ Metiring, ‘‘Dte XVelinitsel,” None ISO<) 1000 

Ibl XVIII, 1, S 418 
- Ihid , p 419 

LI— 781 



CONCLUSION 

Theic aie four standpoints fioin which a Maixist must 
piocced to foiin a judgment ol empino-criticism 

Fust and toremosl, the theoietical foundations of this 
philosophy must be compaied with those of dialectical ma- 
teiialisin Such a compaiison, to which the first thiee chap- 
teis were devoted, reveals, along the whole line of epistemo- 
logical piolileins, the thoroughly reactionary chaiacter of 
empu jo-ciiticism, which uses new aitificcs, teims and subtle- 
ties to disguise the old eiiois of idealism and agnosticism 
Only iilLei ignorance of the nature ol philosophical material- 
isiii generally and of tlie nature of Maiv's and Engels’ dia- 
lectical method can lead one to spealv of a ‘himon” of empi- 
iio-ciiticism and Maixism 

Secondly, the place of empiiio-ciilicism, as one very 
small school of specialists in philosophy, in relation to the 
olhei modem schools ot philosophy mvist be detei mined 
Both Mach and Avenanus started with Kant and, leaving 
him, piocceded not lowaids matciiahsm, but in the opposite 
diiection, towards Hume and Beikclcy Imagining that he 
was ‘‘piuitvang expeiience’ geneially, Avenanus was in fact 
only puiifymg agnosticism ot Kantianism The whole school 
ot Macli and Avenanus is moic and more definitely moving 
lowaids idealism, hand in hand with one of the most reac- 
tionaiy of the idealist schools, viz , the so-called immanent- 
ists 

Thirdly, the indubitable connection between Machism and 
one school m one branch of modern science must be boiiie 
in mind The vast majoiity of scientists, both generally and 
HI this special branch ot science m question, uiz , physics, 
are invanably on the side of materialism A minority of new 
physicists, however, influenced by the breakdown of old 
theories brougtit about by the great discoveries of lecent 
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years, influenced by the crisis iii the new physics, which has 
very deaily revealed the relativity of our knowledge, have, 
owing to their ignoiancc of dialectics, slipped into idealism 
by way of relativism The physical idealism in vogue today 
IS as reactionary and transitory an infatuation as the fasliion- 
al)h' physiological idealism of the recent past 

Fourthly, behind the epistemological scholasticism ol 
empiiio-cnlicism it is impossible not to see the sliuggle ot 
paities in philosophy, a stiuggle which in the last anal>sis 
I (-fleets the tendencies and ideology ol the anlagonisKc class- 
(s in modern society Recent plulosophy is as partisan as 
was pl\il(‘)sophy two thousand vears ago Tlie contending 
pailies aie essentially, although it is concealed by a pseiido- 
eiiidite (juackeiy of new terms oi by a feeble-minded iioii- 
pai lisanship, mateiialism and idealism The latter is meieh 
a subtle, lefined foim ol tideisni, which stands lully aimed 
commands v-ast oi ganisations and steadily continues to exei 
cise influence on the masses, tinning the slightest vacillation 
in philosophical thought to its owm advantage The ob|er- 
live, class lole played by empino-ciiticism entiiely consists 
in rendeiing faithful service to the fideists in their struggle 
against mateiialism in geneial and histoiical materialism in 
particular 



SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER FOUR^ SECTION / 

FROM WHAT ANGI.E DID N G. CHERNYSHEVSKY 
CRITICISE KANTIANISM^ 

In the fust section ot Chapter IV we showed in detail 
that the mateiialists liave been ciiticising Kant fiom a stand- 
point diametrically opposite to that fiom which Mach and 
Avenauus criticise him It would not be superfluous to add 
here, albeit biiefly, an indication of the epistemological posi- 
tion held by the gieat Russian Hegelian and matenalist, 
N G Cheinyshewsky 

Shoitly after Albiecht Ran, the Geiman disciple of Feuer- 
bach, had published his criticism of Kant, the great Russian 
wiiter N G Chcinyshevskv, who was also a disciple of 
Feuerbach, first attempted an explicit statement of his atti- 
tude towards both Feuerbach and Kant N G Ghernyshevsky 
liad appeared in Russian literature as a follower of Feuer- 
bach as eaily as the ’fifties, but our censorship did not allow 
him even to mention Feuerbach’s name In 1888, in the pref- 
ace to the piojected third edition of his The /Esthetic Atti- 
tude of Art to Renhti], N G Chernyshevsky attempted to 
allude directly to Feuerbach, but in 1888 too the censor re- 
fused to allow even a mere lefcience to Feucr]>ach! It was 
not until 1906 that the preface saw the light (see N G Cher- 
nyshevsky, Collected Works, Vol X, Part II, pp 190-97) In 
tins preface N G Chernyshevsky devotes half a page to 
^liticising Kant and the scientists who follow Kant in then 
philosophical conclusions 

Here is the excellent argument given by Chernyshevsky 
in 1888. 

“Natural scientists who imagine themselves to be build- 
ers of all-embracing theories are really disciples, and usu- 
ally poor disciples, of the ancient thinkers who evolved the 
metaphysical systems, usually thinkers whose systems had 
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already been partially destroyed by Schelling and finally 
destroyed by Hegel One need only point out that the major- 
ity ot the natural scientists who endeavour to consliuct broad 
theoiies of the laws of operation of human thought only 
lepeal Kant’s metaphysical theory regarding the subjectivity 
ot our knowledge . . ” (For the benelit ot the Russian Machi- 
ans who manage to muddle eveiylhing, let us s ly that Cher- 
nyshevsky is below Engels in so far as m his Icnuinology 
he contuses the opposition between mateiiahsm and idealism 
with the opposition between metaphysical tiiought and dia- 
lectical thought, but CheinyshcNsky is entiiely on Engels’ 
level in so tar as he takes Kant to task not lor leahsin, but 
for agnosticism and subjectivism, not fi^r lecogmtion ot the 
“Ihing-m-itself,” but foi inability to derive our knowledge 
fiom this objective souice) “ they argue fiom Kant’s 
woids that the forms ot our sense-perception have no resem- 
blance to the forms of the actual existence ot objects • 
(For the benefit of the Russian Machians who manage to 
muddle eveiy thing, let us say that Chein> shevsky’s criticism 
of Kant is the diametrical opposite of the ciilicism of Kant 
by Avenaiius, Mach and the immanentists, because for 
Chernyshevsky, as for c\ery mateiiahst, the loims of oiii 
sense-perception do resemble the form of the actual — i e , 
objeclively-real — existence of objects ) “ that, therefore, 
really existing objects, their leal qualities, and the real rela- 
tions between them are unknowable to us ” (Foi the ben- 
efit of the Russian Machians wlio manage to muddle eveiy- 
thing, let us say that for Cheinyshevsky, as for every 
mateiiahst, objects, or to use Kant’s oinate language, “things- 
in-themselves,” leally exist and aie fully know able to us, 
knowable in then existence, their qualities and the real rela- 
tions between them ) “ and if they were know'able they 
could not be the obj’ect of our thought, which shapes all the 
material of knowledge into foi ms totally ditTcient from the 
forms of actual existence, that, moi cover the veiy laws of 
thought have only a subjective significance ” (For the ben- 
efit of the Machian muddlcis, let us say that for Ch«i- 
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nyshevsky, as for every maleriahst, (lie laws of fliouglit have 
not merely a subjective significance; in other words, the 
laws of thought reflect the forms of actual existence of ob- 
jects, fully resemble, and do not differ from, these forms ) 

. that in reality there is nothing corresponding to what 
appears to us to be the connection of cause and effect, for 
there is neither antecedent nor subsequent, neither whole nor 
parts, and so on and so forth ” (Foi the benefit of the 
Machian muddlers, let us say that for Ghernyshevsky, as for 
eveiy materialist, there does exist m reality what appears 
to us to be the connection between cause and effect, there is 
objective causality oi natuial necessity) “ When natural 
scientists stop uttering such and similar metaphysical non- 
sense, they will be capable of woiking out, and piobably are 
alieady working out, on the basis of science, a system of 
concepts more exact and complete than those pioponnded 
by Feuerbach ” (For the benefit of the Machian muddlers, 
let us say that Ghernyshevsky legards as metaphysical non- 
sense oil deviations from materialism, both m the direction 
of idealism and m the direction of agnosticism ) “ But 
meanwhile, the best statement of the scientific concepts of 
the so-called fundamental problems of man’s inquisitiveness 
remains that made by Feuerbach” (pp 195-96) By the fun- 
damental problems of man’s inquisitiveness Ghei nyshevsky 
means what in modem language are known as the funda- 
mental problems of the theory of knowledge, oi epistemol- 
ogy Ghernyshevsky is the only really gieat Russian writer, 
fiom the ’fifties until 1888 who was able to keep on the level 
of an integral philosophical materialism and who spurned 
the wretched nonsense of the Neo-Kantians, positivists, 
Machians and other muddleheads But Ghei nyshevsky did 
not succeed m rising, or, rather, owing to the backwardness 
of Russian life, was unable to rise to the level of the dialec- 
tical materialism of Marx and Engels 
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